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PEEFACE. 


The  idea  of  embracing,  in  the  compass  of  this  little  volume, 
anything  like  a  tolerable  outline  of  Universal  History,  would 
doubtless  excite  a  smile  on  the  lip  of  a  college  professor,  should 
he  ever  condescend  to  peep  into  our  humble  title-page.  But 
let  my  object  be  clearly  understood,  and  then  I  hope  the 
attempt  I  have  here  made  will  not  be  deemed  either  ridi- 
culous or  presuming. 

A  work  which  gives  in  detail  the  history  of  mankind  must 
necessarily  be  voluminous.  It  is  therefore  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  the  youthful  intellect  to  compass  it;  the  young 
reader  shrinks  back  in  despair,  even  from  undertaking  the 
task  of  its  perusal.  He  looks  upon  the  formidable  row  of 
octavos,  in  which  such  a  wilderness  of  lore  is  collected,  as  a 
maze  in  which  he  is  sure  to  get  lost,  and  he  therefore  pru- 
dently resolves  to  keep  clear  of  it. 

Abridgments  of  general  history  have  been  usually  liable  to 
still  greater  objections.     They  are  little  more  than  dry  lists  of 
dates,  presenting  no  pictures  to  the  imagination,  exciting  no 
sympathies  in  the  heart,  and  imparting  few  ideas  to  ^^to&sx- 
Btanding.    1%  by  dint  of  labour,  a  meagre  c\naitfta^&  \Afc» 
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is  extracted  by  the  reader,  and  fixed  in  the  memory,  it  is  of 
no  practical  use.  It  is  but  a  skeleton,  without  flesh,  sinews, 
or  soul ;  a  mass  of  words,  to  which  the  mind  can  assign  no 
clear  definitions. 

And  yet  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  person  should,  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  have  imprinted  on  his  mind,  in  bright 
and  unfading  colours,  a  clear  outline  of  the  story  of  mankind, 
from  its  beginning  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  down  to  the  present 
hour.  The  advantages  of  this  are  obvious.  It  makes  all 
subsequent  reading  and  reflection  on  the  subject  of  history 
both  useful  and  interesting;  it  becomes  a  stimulus  to  research ; 
it  is  ever  after  a  clew  to  guide  the  inquirer  through  the 
labyrinths  of  historical  lore. 

The  task  of  preparing  a  work  which  may  accomplish  this 
desirable  object  in  respect  to  the  young,  is  doubtless  difficult. 
To  steer  clear  of  bewildering  diffuseness  on  the  one'  hand,  and 
repulsive  chronological  brevity  on  the  other — and  at  the  same 
time  to  weave  into  a  few  pages,  a  clear,  vivid,  and  continuous 
tale  of  the  great  human  family — one  that  may  be  both  com- 
prehensible and  entertaining  to  the  young  reader— demands 
a  nicer  understanding  of  the  youthful  heart  and  intellect,  and 
more  art  in  the  adaptation  of  language  to  simple  minds,  than 
can  often  be  at  the  command  of  any  man.  But  though  the 
undertaking  be  discouraging,  it  is  perhaps  worth  the  trial ; 
if  I  fail,  I  do  but  follow  the  fortunes  of  others ;  if  I  have 
not  the  power  to  command  success,  accident  may  come  to 
my  aid. 
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[  have  written  my  book,  and  the  world  may  take  it  for 
it  is  worth.  I  have  based  History  upon  Geography, 
ating  them  by  maps.  I  have  written  for  the  Young; 
I  desire  that  this  volume  may  not  be  forced  upon  any- 
is  a  monitor  or  master,  I  say  in  the  title-page,  that  it  is 
ed  for  families.  I  wish  it  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
circle,  and  take  its  chance  to  make  its  way.  If  it  is 
,  not  as  a  task-book,  but  rather  as  a  story-teller,  on  the 
perhaps  the  children  may  patronize  it ;  perchance  the 
a  may  deign  to  look  into  it.  The  chapters  are  short, 
lestions  are  added  at  the  end.  I  do  not  ask  any  one  to 
hese  questions ;  but  if  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters,  wish 
r  the  young  beginner  recite  the  chapters,  they  have  the 
leans  of  doing  so.  I  have  dealt  pretty  largely  in  anec- 
ind  sketches,  hoping,  thereby,  to  reconcile  the  reader  to 
yer  parts  of  the  work.  Having  interspersed  my  chap* 
ith  tales  and  legends,  I  venture  to  wind  up  with  an 
)nal  chronological  table,  and  ask  the  reader  to  look  at 
wish  him  to  read,  and  as  he  reads,  to  think  and  feel, 
does  this,  he  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  events,  and 
t  useful  lessons  from  them,  and  thus  the  end  I  have 
1  will  be  attained. 

re  is  one  feature  of  the  work  upon  which  I  wish  to  add 
remarks.     Before  giving  the  history  of  any  country,  I 
3  reader  where  it  is ;  I  give  him  a  sketch  of  its  present 
ion;  I  direct  his  attention  to  its  p\ae&  oxt  \tafc thn^  «xv^ 
n  to  observe  its  position  in  Teta&oii  to  <j®m»  ^»»* 
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Having  thus  given  the  country  a  "  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  I  proceed  to  relate  its  story. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  made  Geography  the  basis  of 
History ;  a  point  of  much  importance,  as  I  think,  in  teaching 
this  subject  to  children.  In  a  larger  work,  it  is  less  necessary, 
for  it  may  be  presumed  that  older  readers  are  acquainted  with 
geography,  before  they  enter  upon  the  study  of  history. 

There  is  one  point  of  great  delicacy  in  unfolding  the  events 
of  history  to  the  young  mind.  A  large  part  of  the  actions  of 
men,  as  related  by  the  historian,  are  evil.  As  you  lift  the 
curtain  of  the  past,  mankind  seem  from  age  to  age  engaged  in 
constant  strife,  battle,  and  bloodshed.  The  master  spirits 
generally  stand  forth  as  guided  only  by  ambition,  and  superior 
to  other  men  in  wickedness  as  in  power.  To  reveal  these  dark 
pictures  to  youth,  and  yet  prevent  the  bright  and  sunny  land- 
scape of  the  heart  from  being  permanently  sullied  or  shadowed 
by  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge,  demands  great  care.  I 
hope  I  have  not  been  insensible  of  the  responsibility  of  my  task 
in  this  respect.  It  is  necessary  that  history  should  be  known, 
that  we  may  learn  the  character  and  capacity  of  man;  but  in 
telling  of  the  vices  and  crimes  that  soil  the  pages  of  the  past, 
I  have  taken  advantage  of  every  convenient  occasion  to 
excite  hatred  of  injustice,  violence,  and  falsehood,  and  pro- 
mote a  love  of  truth,  equity,  and  benevolence. 

PETER  PARLEY. 
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Chapter  I. — Ihtroduction. 

ABOUT  TRAVELLING  IN  THE  CAB  OF  A  BALLOON,  AND  WHAT  CUBIOUS 
THINGS  ONE  HAT  MEET  WITH. 

L  If  you  could  get  into  the  car  of  a  balloon,  rise  into  the 
air,  and  sail  oyer  the  country,  how  many  interesting  things 
you  would  see !  At  one  moment  you  would  be  passing  over 
a  city,  at  another  you  would  look  down  upon  a  valley,  or  a 
river,  or  a  hill,  or  a  mountain ! 

2.  What  a  pleasant  method  this  would  be  of  studying  what 
is  called  geography!  for  geography,  you  know,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  cities,  rivers,  valleys,  hills,  mountains,  and  other 
things  that  a  traveller  meets  with. 

3.  How  much  more  delightful  this  would  be  than  to  look 
over  maps,  which  only  give  you  a  sort  of  picture,  showing 
where  towns  are  placed,  how  rivers  run,  and  where  moun- 
tains lie.  But  as  very  few  of  us  can  travel  about  with 
balloons,  we  must  be  content  with  maps,  and  learn  geography 
from  them  as  well  as  we  can. 

4.  Suppose  that  in  travelling  in  some  distant  country  \t^ 
should  meet  with  a  building  different  from  axrj  nv*  \o& 
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ever  seen ;  suppose  that  it  was  built  of  stone,  covered  with 
moss,  and  marked  with  great  age,  as  if  it  had  been  erected 
at  least  five  hundred  years  ago : — 

5.  Suppose  that,  on  entering  this  building,  we  should  find 
strange,  dark  rooms  of  vast  size;  suppose  that  we  should 
find  in  this  building  the  graves  of  persons  who  died  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  with  theijr  names  carved  upon  the 
stones  beneath  which  their  bones  repose ! — 

6.  Now,  what  do  you  imagine  we  should  think  of  all 
this  ?  Should  we  not  be  curious  to  know  why  this  building 
was  erected — when,  and  by  whom  it  was  built  f  Should  we 
not  be  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  people  who  con- 
structed such  a  wonderful  building  !  Should  we  not  desire  to 
go  back  five  hundred  years,  and  learn  the  story  of  that  distant 
time? 

7.  And  if  we  could  meet  with  some  old  man  who  had  lived 
so  long,  should  we  not  wish  to  sit  down  by  his  side  and  hear 
him  tell  how  and  when  this  edifice  was  built  ?  Should  we  not 
ask  him  a  thousand  questions  about  the  people  who  built  it, 
and  those  who  had  been  buried  in  it? 

8.  Now,  if  you  were  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  you . 
would  meet  with  a  great  many  such  buildings  as  I  have 
described.    You  would,  indeed,  find  many  that  are  more  than 
five  hundred  years  old. 

9.  If  you  were  to  extend  your  travels  to  Italy,  or  Greece,  or 
Egypt,  or  some  parts  of  Asia,  you  would  often  meet  with  the 

j-a/ns  of  temples,  palaces,  and  cities,  which  existed  in  a  perfect 
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state  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  Some  of  these  would 
excite  your  wonder  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  some  on 
account  of  their  grandeur. 

10.  Such  things  you  would  meet  with  in  foreign  lands,  but 
no  man  could  be  found  old  enough  to  tell  you  their  story 
from  his  own  observation.  What  then  would  you  do  ?  Per- 
haps you  would  be  content,  after  returning  from  your  travels, 
to  sit  down  with  old  Peter  Parley,  and  hear  the  history  of 
those  ancient  times. 

11.  Well,  I  suppose  that  most  of  my  readers  have  either 
travelled  about,  or  read  of  distant  countries.  Perhaps,  then, 
they  are  curious  to  hear  an  old  man  tell  of  the  olden  time. 
If  the  reader  is  not  already  tired  of  my  stories,  I  beg  him  to 
sit  down  and  hear  what  1  have  to  say. 

QtJEsnoNS.— 1.  What  would  a  person  see  if  he  were  to  sail  over  the 
country  in  the  car  of  a  balloon?  2.  What  is  geography?  8  What  are 
maps?  4.  Suppose  we  should  meet  with  some  old  building,  what 
should  we  desire  to  know?  6.  What  would  a  traveller  meet  with  in 
foreign  lands?  6.  What  would  he  meet  with  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt » 
or  Asia  ?    What  would  these  ancient  ruins  teach  ? 


Chap.  n. — Introduction  continued. 

ABOUT  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

1.  I  suppose  you  have  often  met  with  the  words  History 
and  Geography.  History  is  the  story  of  mankind  since  the 
world  was  created,  and  may  be  compared  to  en  <A&  ton^ 
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who  has  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and  who  has  seen  cities 
built  and  fall  into  decay ;  who  has  seen  nations  rise,  flourish, 
and  disappear ;  and  who,  with  a  memory  full  of  wonderful 
things,  sits  down  to  tell  you  of  all  that  has  happened  during 
so  many  ages. 

2.  Geography,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  a  description  of 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  and  countries— the  things  which 
a  traveller  sees  in  going  from  one  place  to  another.  Geo- 
graphy, then,  may  be  compared  to  some  roving  fellow  who 
has  been  all  over  the  world  in  ships,  stage-coaches,  steam- 
boats, and  railroad  carriages,  and  who  has  come  back  to  give 
us  an  account  of  all  he  has  seen. 

3.  You  will  see,  then,  that  history  is  a  record  of  events 
which  have  happened,  and  that  geography  tells  you  of  the 
places  where  they  happened.  In  order  to  understand  the 
former,  you  must  know  something  of  the  latter.  In  this 
little  book  I  shall,  therefore,  sometimes  put  on  the  old  grey- 
beard of  History,  who  has  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
tell  you  of  what  has  come  to  pass ;  and  sometimes  I  shall 
take  you  in  a  balloon  or  vessel,  and  carry  you  with  me  to  the 
places  where  the  events  I  relate  have  occurred. 

4.  I  shall,  in  the  progress  of  my  story,  tell  you  how  the  first 
man  and  woman  were  made,  how  they  had  a  large  family,  how 
these  increased  and  spread  themselves  throughout  the  different 
countries.  I  shall  tell  you  of  the  great  nations  that  have 
existed,  of  the  great  battles  that  have  been  fought,  and  of 

the  deeds  of  celebrated  persons. 
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at,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  remind  you  that  the  world 
i,  and  that  men  and  animals  live  upon  the  surface ; 
>  face  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  land  and  water ;  that 
land  trees,  grass,  herbs,  and  flowers  grow ;  men  and 
\  dwell ;  and  towns,  cities,  and  villages  are  built, 
high  piece  of  land,  you  know,  is  called  a  mountain 
a  low  piece  of  land  is  called  a  valley.  You  often  see 
turning  in  a  stream  through  a  valley ;  this  is  called  a 
and  you  sometimes  see  a  still  piece  of  water  surround- 
ills ;  this  is  called  a  lake. 

bout  one  third  of  the  face  of  the  earth  is  land,  and 
irds  are  water.  The  land  is  divided  into  two  great 
ots ;  the  western  continent  consists  of  North  and  South 
a ;  the  eastern  continent  consists  of  Europe,  Africa, 
ia. 

'  you  will  turn  to  page  7,  you  will  see  a  map  of  the 
continent ;  and  on  page  8,  you  will  see  a  map  of  the 
l  continent. 

[Ons.— 1.  What  is  history?  To  what  may  it  be  compared? 
is  geography?  To  what  may  it  be  compared?  6.  What  is  the 
the  earth  ?  Where  do  men  and  animals  live  ?  How  is  the  face 
nd  divided?  What  grow  upon  the  land?  What  live  upon  the 
VTiat  are  built  upon  the  land  ?  6.  What  is  a  mountain  or  hill  ? 
?  A  river?  A  lake?  7.  What  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth 
What  portion  is  water?  How  is  the  land  divided?  What  of 
irn  continent  ?    The  eastern  ? 
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Chap.  HI. — Introduction  continued. 

HOW  THE  WORLD  18  DIVIDED  INTO  LAND  AND  WATER. 

1 .  I  have  said  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  face  of  the  earth 
are  covered  with  water.  This  water  is  one  vast  salt  sea,  but 
to  different  parts  of  it  we  give  different  names. 

2.  That  part  which  lies  between  Europe  and  America  is 
called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  about  three  thousand  miles 
wide;  that  part  which  lies  between  America  and  Asia  is 
called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  about  ten  thousand  miles 
wide.  There  are  many  other  names  given  to  other  parts  of 
the  great  salt  sea. 

3.  Ships,  as  you  well  know,  sail  from  one  country  to  another 
upon  the  water,  and  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of  trade  or  com- 
merce is  carried  on.  But,  as  mankind  live  on  the  land,  my 
stories  will  chiefly  relate  to  what  has  happened  there. 

4.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  people  speak  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  By  this  they  mean  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many 
pieces  of  land  encircled  by  water,  called  islands. 

5.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  are  many  of  these,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  very  numerous.  These  islands  are 
considered  a  fifth  division  of  the  world,  which  is  called 
Oceania.  Many  people  divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  thus: 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

Oceania,  however,  comprehends  the  two  latter. 
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6.  Now,  what  I  am  going  to  tell  70a  has  happened  in 
these  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  order  to  understand 
my  stories,  it  is  necessary  you  should  look  over  the  maps 
which  are  here  given.  These  will  show  you  where  the  dif- 
ferent countries  are  about  which  I  am  going  to  speak. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  great  mass  of  water  that  covers  two  thirds 
of  the  earth?  2.  What  of  the  Atlantic  Ooean?  The  Pacific?  3.  What 
of  ships?  What  of  the  land?  4.  What  are  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world?    What  is  an  island?   5.  What  of  Oceania? 

/  wish  yen  to  answer  the  following  questions  from  the  maps. 

What  ocean  lies  east  of  America?  What  lies  to  the  west?  Into  what 
two  parts  is  America  divided?  Which  way  is  Europe  from  America? 
Which  way  is  Africa?  How  far  is  Europe  from  America?  How  far  is 
Africa?  What  ocean  lies  west  of  Europe?  What  lies  to  the  west  of 
Africa?  What  to  the  south  of  Africa  and  Asia?  What  to  the  east  of 
'Asia?  How  is  Europe  bounded?  Which  way  is  it  from  Africa?  How 
is  Africa  bounded  ?  How  is  Africa  separated  from  Asia  ?  What  sea  lies 
between  Africa  and  Europe  ?  Are  Europe  and  Asia  separated  by  water, 
or  do  they  lie  together  in  one  piece  of  land?  How  is  Asia  bounded? 
Point  your  finger  toward  Asia.    Toward  Europe.    Toward  Africa. 


Chap.  IV. — Introduction  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

1 .  Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  must  tell  you  that  Asia  is  a 
vast  country  with  a  multitude  of  cities,  occupied  by  a  great 
many  different  nations. 

2.  The  principal  of  these  nations  are — the  Tartars,  who 
wander  from  place  to  place,  and  dwell  chiefly  in  tents  \  tta 
Arabs,  who  hare  large  Socks  of  camels  anA.  fate  Vowa^ 
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with  which  they  roam  over  the  desert;  the  Hindoos,  o 
inhabitants  of  India,  who  travel  about  on  elephants,  an 
worship  idols ;  the  Persians,  who  are  very  fond  of  poetrv 
and  have  splendid  palaces;  the  Chinese,  from  whom  w 
get  tea*  Hand  the  Turks,  who  sit  on  cushions  instead  c 
chairs. 

3.  The  whole  population  of  Asia  is  about  five  hundre< 
and  ninety  millions,  which  is  more  than  half  the  inhabitant 
of  the  whole  globe.  It  has  ten  times  as  many  people  as  th 
whole  of  North  and  South  America  put  together. 

4.  Africa*  you  know,  is  the  native  land  of  the  negroes 
It  has  a  few  large  cities,  but  the  whole  number  of  people  i 
but  eighty  six  millions. 

5.  Europe  is  divided  into  several  nations,  such  as  th 
English,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  Russians 
and  others.  Itr*  has  many  fine  cities,  and  about  two  hundre< 
and  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

6.  America  has  some  large  cities,  and  many  pleasant  town 
and  villages,  but  more  than  half  the  country  is  uninhabited 
The  whole  population  is  about  fifty  millions. 

7.  Oceania,  as  I  have  before  said,  consists  of  many  island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  of  these,  Australia,  is  the  larges 
island  on  the  globe.  On  account  of  the  continual  addition; 
made,  the  population  of  these  places  cannot  be  stated  witl 
any  degree  of  correctness. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Asia?    2.  What  are  the  principal  nation 
of  Asda?    B.  Population  of  Asia?     4.  What  of  Africa?    Population 
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5.  What  of  Europe?  Population?  6.  What  of  America?  Populatio 
7.  What  of  Oceania?  In  which  direction  are  the  Oceanic  islands  frc 
Liverpool?  What  do  we  get  from  Oceania?  Population?  Where  a 
the  Oceanic  islands? 


Chap.  V.— Introduction  continued. 

ABOUT  TOT  DOTEBENT  KINDS  OF  PEOPLE  IH  THE  WOBXD. 

1.  Pebhaps  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  upon  the 
globe  is  nearly  one  thousand  millions.  All  these  are  de- 
scended from  Adam  and  Eve,  who,  the  Bible  tells  us,  lived 
in  the  garden  of  Eden ! 

2.  What  an  immense  family  to  have  proceeded  from  one 
pair !  You  may  well  believe  that  it  has  taken  many  years 
for  the  human  family  to  increase  to  this  extent. 

3.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  different  countries,  you  would 
observe  that  the  inhabitants  differ  very  much  in  their  colour, 
dress,  and  mode  of  living. 

4.  Some  have  dark  skins,  like  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf, 
as  the  American  Indians;  some  have  a  yellowish  or  olive 
colour,  like  the  Chinese ;  some  are  a  deep,  sooty  brown,  like 

he  Hindoos ;  some  are  black,  like  the  Negroes ;  and  some 
ire  white,  like  the  English,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
tates. 

5.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  huts  built  of  mud 
sticks,  and  subsist  by  hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow,, 
ese  are  said  to  be  in  the  savage  state.    TY&  km^nsaxv 
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Indians,  some  of  the  negroes  of  Africa,  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Asia,  and  most  of  the  Oceanians,  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific  Isles,  are  savages. 

6.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  houses  partly  of 
stone  and  mud.  They  have  few  books,  no  churches  or  meet- 
ing-houses, and  worship  idols.  Such  are  most  of  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  and  many  tribes  in  Asia.  These  are  said  to  be  in 
the  barbarous  state,  and  are  often  called  barbarians.  Many 
of  their  customs  are  very  cruel. 

7.  In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  live  in  tolerable 
houses,  and  the  rich  have  fine  palaces.  The  people  have 
many  ingenious  arts,  but  the  schools  are  poor,  and  but  a  small 
portion  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  Chinese,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Turks,  and  some  other  nations  of  Asia,  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  Europe,  are  in  this 
condition,  which  may  be  called  a  civilized  state. 

8.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
people  live  in  good  houses ;  they  have  good  furniture,  many 
books,  good  schools,  churches,  meeting-houses,  steamboats, 
and  railroads.     These  are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 

9.  Thus  you  observe  that  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes — those  who  are  in  the  savage  state,  those  who  are 
in  the  barbarous  state,  those  who  are  merely  civilized,  and 
those  who  are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization.  The  four 
little  pictures  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  will  make  you 
better  understand,  and  remember  the  subject 
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Qmcmon.— 1.  What  is  the  whole  population  of  the  globe?  Where 
did  Adam  and  Eye  live?  3.  What  would  you  observe  in  travelling 
through  different  countries?  5.  What  of  people  in  the  savage  state? 
6.  What  of  people  in  the  barbarous  state?  7.  What  of  people  in  the 
efoiHsed  state?  8.  What  of  people  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization ? 
9.  Into  what  four  classes  may  mankind  be  divided? 


Chap.  VI. — Asia. 


ABOUT  THE  CLIMATE,  PRODUCTIONS,  MOUNTAINS,  PEOPLE,  AND  ANIMALS 
Of  ASIA,  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

1.  I  hays  already  said  that  Asia  is  a  vast  country,  contain- 
ing a  great  many  cities,  and  a  multitude  of  inhabitants.  It 
lies  on  the  opposite  side  from  us  of  the  eastern  continent ; 
and  you  may  go  to  it  either  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  by  crossing 
Europe,  or  by  passing  between  Europe  and  Africa,  over  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  In  the  southern  portion  of  Asia  the  climate  is  warm. 
These  parts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
Persians,  Arabians,  and  Turks.  In  many  places  the  country 
is  fertile,  and  in  the  valleys,  beautiful  flowers,  spicy  shrubs, 
and  fragrant  trees  are  found. 

3.  Wild  birds  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  are  often  seen 
in  the  forests.  Peacocks,  pheasants,  and  other  domestic  fowls 
are  natives  of  these  sunny  regions.  Oranges  gcoN?  m\i  \xv 
some  parte,  and  many  of  our  most  splendid  gax<tea  &ra«ct 
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are  to  be  found  growing  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Southern  Asia. 

4.  In  the  centre  of  Asia  there  are  some  mountains  whose 
tops  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow.  These  are  the 
loftiest  peaks  in  the  world,  and  are  nearly  six  miles  in 
height.     To  the  north  of  these  is  a  cold  region,  where  there 

.  are  vast  plains,  with  scattered  tribes  of  Tartars  roaming  over 
them  for  the  scanty  pastures  they  afford  for  their  camels  and 
horses.  ' 

5.  In  these  gloomy  tracts  there  are  few  towns  or  cities. 
The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  wanderers,  who  build 
no  houses  but  dwell  in  tents,  and  live  upon  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  their  flocks.  They  also  hunt  the  wild  deer,  antelopes, 
and  other  animals  that  are  found  in  these  regions. 

6.  The  native  animals  of  Asia  are  many  of  them  very 
remarkable.  The  elephant  is  found  in  the  thickets,  the 
rhinoceros  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  lion  in  the  plains, 
the  royal  tiger  in  the  forests,  monkeys  and  apes  of  many 
kinds  abound  in  the  hot  parts,  and  serpents  thirty  feet  in 
length  are  sometimes  met  with. 

7.  In  the  southern  portions  of  Asia  hurricanes  are  com- 
mon, and  these  sometimes  are  so  violent  as  to  overturn  the 
houses,  rend  the  forests  in  pieces,  and  scatter  ruin  and  deso- 
lation over  the  land.  The  country  is  often  parched  with 
drought,  and  destructive  famine  follows.  Sometimes  mil- 
lions of  locusts  come  upon  the  wind,  and  devour  every  green 

&w&  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  man  or  beast.    Pestilence 
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i  visits  the  people,  and  sweeps  away  thousands  upon 
sands. 

Such  is  Asia,  a  land  of  wonders  both  in  its  geography 
history.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
i ;  it  contains  the  loftiest  mountains,  it  affords  the  greatest 
sty  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  and  the  seasons 
display  at  once  their  most  beautiful  and  their  most  fearful 
is. 

Asia,  too,  is  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it 
lined  the  first  human  inhabitants,  and  from  this  quarter 
he  rest  of  the  globe  has  been  peopled.  Here,  too,  the 
.  remarkable  events  took  place  which  belong  to  the  history 
tan.      Here  the  most  wonderful  personages  were  born 

have  ever  trod  this  earth ;  and  here,  too,  the  mighty 
xsles  of  Jehovah  were  wrought. 

bstions.— How  is  Asia  bounded  on  the  north?  East?  South? 
?  Which  way  is  Asia  from  Europe?  In  what  part  of  Asia  is  Persia? 
dch  direction  from  Persia  is  Arabia?  Hindostan?  China?  Tartary? 
ia?    Red  Sea?    Egypt?    Mediterranean  Sea?    In  what  part  of 

is  the  river  Euphrates?  1.  What  of  Asia?  Where  is  Asia? 
can  you  go  to  it?  Point  your  finger  toward  Asia.  2.  Climate  of 
lern  Asia?  What  nations  live  in  Southern  Asia?  Productions? 
irds?  Fruits?  Flowers?  4.  Mountains?  What  of  Northern 
?  5.  Inhabitants?  6.  Animals  of  Asia?  7.  Southern  parts  of 
?    8.  For  what  is  Asia  very  remarkable  as  to  its  geography?    9.  For 

is  Asia  very  remarkable  as  to  its  history? 
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Chap.  VII. — Asia  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  CREATION.  THE  DELUGE. 

1.  The  first  portion  of  the  world  inhabited  by  mankind  was 
Asia;  the  next  was  Africa;  the  next  was  Europe ;  and  the 
last  was  America.  How  long  it  is  since  this  latter  country 
was  first  peopled  by  the  Indians  we  do  not  know ;  but  the 
first  white  people  went  there  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
since! 

2.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  This 
wonderful  event  took  place  about  six  thousand  years  ago. 
The  story  of  it  is  beautifully  told  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis. 

3.  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  in  Asia,  and  were  placed 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  not  far  from  the  river  Euphrates. 
This  river  is  in  the  western  part  of  Asia. 

4.  Adam  and  Eve  were  for  a  time  the  only  human  beings 
on  this  vast  globe.  Yet  they  did  not  feel  alone,  for  God  was 
with  them.  At  length  they  had  children,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  their  descendants  were  very  numerous. 

5.  These  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
there  they  built  towns,  cities,  and  villages.  But  they  became 
very  wicked.  They  forgot  to  worship  God,  and  were  unjust 
and  cruel. 

6.  The  Creator,  therefore,  determined  to  cut  off  the  whole 
liuman  family,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  children. 
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>th  as  a  punishment  to  the  disobedient,  and  as  a  warning 
>  all  future  nations  that  evil  must  follow  sin. 

7.  Noah  was  told  of  the  coming  destruction,  and  therefore 
oilt  an  ark,  a  kind  of  huge  ship,  into  which  he  gathered  his 
imily  and  a  single  pair  of  the  various  kinds  of  land  animals. 
t  then  began  to  rain,  until  all  countries  of  the  earth  were 
wered  with  a  deluge  of  water. 

8.  Thus  all  the  nations  were  cut  off,  and  the  world  once 
ore  had  but  a  single  human  family  upon  it.  This  event 
scarred  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  after  the  creation. . 

Questions.— 1.  Which  quarter  of  the  globe  was  first  inhabited?  Which 
tarter  was  next  inhabited?  Which  next?  Which  quarter  was  inhabited 
st?  When  was  America  first  peopled  by  the  Indians?  When  by  white 
*>ple?  2.  How  long  is  it  since  the  world  was  created?  Tell  the  story 
the  creation  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  8.  Where  did 
dam  and  Bve  live?  Where  is  the  river  Euphrates?  What  ocean  would 
>u  cross  in  going  to  the  river  Euphrates?  5.  Where  did  the  de- 
endants  of  Adam  and  Eve  dwell?  What  did  they  do?  What  did  God 
stermine  to  do?  Why  did  God  determine  to  destroy  mankind?  7. 
liat  of  Noah?  Describe  the  deluge.  8.  What  was  the  effect  of  the 
>lnge?    When  did  the  deluge  take  place  ? 


Chap.  VHI. — Asia  continued. 

)W  NOAH  AND  HIS  FAMILY  CAME  OUT  Of  THE  ARK.     HOW  THE  PEOPLE 
SETTLED  IN  THE  LAND  0?  THE  SHINAR,  ABOUT  BABEL. 

,  The  people  who  lived  before  the  flood  are  called  antedi- 
vians.    We  know  nothing  about  them  except  ^ftah  >&  \d&> 
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in  the  Bible.  It  is  probable  that  they  extended  over  but  a 
small  part  of  Asia,  and  that  no  human  beings  dwelt  either 
in  Africa,  Europe,  or  America,  before  the  flood. 

2.  The  deluge  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  rain  is  thought  to  have  ceased  in  March.  After 
a  while  the  waters  subsided,  and  Noah's  ark  rested  upon  the 
top  of  a  tall  mountain  in  Armenia,  called  Ararat,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen. 

3.  Noah  and  his  family  and  animals  now  came  out  of  the 
ark,  and  from  them  the  world  was  again  peopled.  The 
animals  spread  themselves  abroad,  and  after  many  centuries 
they  were  extended  into  all  countries. 

4.  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.    These 
with  their  families,  proceeded  to  the  country  of  Shinar, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  near  the  great 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  you  will  see  marked  in  the  t 
map. 

5.  Here  they  settled  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  probably  the  same  country  that  had  been 
inhabited  by  the  antediluvians.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the 
first  nations  were  formed. 

6.  The  people  increased  very  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  hundred  years  from  the  deluge  they  were  quite  numerous. 
Most  of  Noah's  family  at  this  time  were  alive.  They  had  told 
their  descendants  how  the  world  had  been  overflowed  with 
water,  which  destroyed  all  the  animals,  and  all  the  people 

except  those  that  were  in  the  ark. 
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7.  All  who  remembered  the  deluge,  or  had  heard  of  it, 
were  afraid  that  the  wickedness  of  mankind  would  again  be 
punished  in  a  similar  way.  They,  therefore,  resolved  to  build 
a  tower,  that  they  might  mount  upon  it,  and  save  themselves 
from  destruction. 

8.  Accordingly  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates.  Perhaps  they 
expected  to  rear  the  tower  so  high,  that  its  top  would  touch 
the  blue  sky,  and  enable  them  to  climb  into  heaven. 

9.  Their  building  materials  were  bricks  that  had  been 
baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  mortar,  they  cemented  the 
bricks  together  with  a  sort  of  slime  or  pitch. 

10.  The  workmen  laboured  very  diligently,  and  piled  one 
layer  of  bricks  upon  another,  till  the  earth  was  a  consi- 
derable distance  beneath  them.  But  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
sun,  and  the  stars,  seemed  as  far  off  as  when  they  first 
began. 

Questions.—!.  What  of  those  who  lived  before  the  flood?  2.  When 
did  the  deluge  begin  and  end?  What  of  Mount  Ararat?  3.  What  of 
the  people  that  came  out  of  the  ark?  The  animals?  4.  What  three 
song  had  Noah?  What  did  the  descendants  of  Noah  do?  5.  Where 
did  they  settle?  Where  was  the  land  of  Shinar?  6.  What  of  the 
people?  7.  Why  did  they  resolve  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel  ?  8.  De- 
scribe the  building  of  the  tower. 
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Chap.  IX. — Asia  continued. 


MORE  ABOUT  BABEL. 


1 .  One  day,  while  these  foolish  people  were  at  their  labour, 
a  very  wonderful  thing  took  place.  They  were  talking  to- 
gether as  usual,  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  understand  what  each  other  said. 

2.  If  any  of  the  workmen  called  for  bricks,  their  compan- 
ions at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  would  mistake  their  meaning, 
and  bring  them  pitch.  If  they  asked  for  one  sort  of  tool, 
another  sort  was  given  them.  Their  words  appeared  to  be 
mere  sounds  without  any  sense,  like  the  babble  of  a  little 
child  before  it  has  been  taught  to  speak. 

3.  This  event  caused  such  confusion  that  they  could  not 
go  on  building  the  tower.  They  therefore  gave  up  the  idea 
of  climbing  to  heaven,  and  resolved  to  wander  to  different 
parts  of  the  earth. 

4.  It  is  likely  that  they  formed  themselves  into  several 
parties,  consisting  of  all  who  could  talk  intelligibly  together. 
They  set  forth  on  their  journey  in  various  directions. 

5.  As  each  company  departed,  they  probably  threw  a  sad 
glance  behind  them  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  sun  was 
perhaps  shining  on  its  loftiest  summit,  as  it  seemed  to  rise 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  sky ;  and  we  may  believe  that  it 
was  long  remembered  by  these  exiles,  from  their  country. 

6.  The  descendants  of  Shem  are  supposed  to  have  distributed 
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themselves  oyer  the  country  near  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
descendants  of  Ham  took  a  westerly  direction,  and  proceeded 
to  Africa.  They  settled  in  Egypt,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  nation  there.  The  descendants  of  Japheth  pro- 
ceeded  to  Greece,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
European  nations. 

7.  Some  travellers  in  modern  times  have  discovered  a  large 
hillock  on  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  composed  of 
sunburnt  bricks  cemented  together  with  pitch.  They  believe 
this  hillock  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was 
built  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago. 

Quistiohs.— 1.  Describe  the  confusion  of  languages.  3.  What  was 
the  consequence  of  this  confusion  of  languages?  6.  What  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem?  Of  Ham?  Of  Japheth?  7.  What  have  some 
travellers  discovered  ?    What  is  the  hillock  supposed  to  be? 


Chap.  X. — Asia  continued. 

▲BOUT  THE  GBKAT  ASSYRIA*  XKPIBB,  AND  BKIGN  OF  QUKBN  8KMIRAM  IS. 

1.  When  the  rest  of  mankind  were  scattered  into  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  were  a  number  of  people  who  remain- 
ed near  the  tower  of  Babel  They  continued  to  inhabit  the 
land  of  Shinar,  which  was  a  warm  country,  and  very  fertile. 
In  course  of  time  they  extended  over  a  much  larger  tract  of 
country,  and  built  towns  and  cities. 

2.  This  region  received  the  name  of  Assyria.    It  was  the 
first  of  the  nations  of  the  earths    Its  boundaries  ^«f&&  «x. 
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different  times,  but  its  place  on  the  map  may  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  northward 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Ashur,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  was  the  first  ruler  of 
Assyria.  In  the  year  2229  b.c.  he  built  the  city  of  Nineveh, 
and  surrounded  it  with  walls  a  hundred  feet  high.  It  was 
likewise  defended  by  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  The  city  was  said  to  be  so  large  that  a 
person  would  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  merely  in 
walking  round  it ;  and  many  beautiful  sculptures  have  been 
brought  to  England  lately  by  some  travellers  who  have 
dug  them  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  great  city. 

4.  But  the  city  of  Babylon,  which  was  built  a  short  time 
afterwards,  was  superior  to  Nineveh  both  in  size  and  beauty. 
It  was  situated  on  the  river  Euphrates.  The  walls  were  so 
very  thick  that  six  chariots  drawn  by  horses  could  be  driven 
abreast  upon  the  top,  without  danger  of  falling  off  on  either 
side.  In  this  country  we  do  not  surround  our  cities  with 
walls :  but  in  ancient  times  walls  were  necessary  to  protect 
the  people  from  their  enemies. 

5.  In  this  city  there  were  magnificent  gardens,  belonging 
to  the  royal  palace.  They  were  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  appeared  to  be  hanging  in  the  air  without 
resting  on  the  earth.  They  contained  large  trees,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

6.  There  was  also  a  splendid  temple  dedicated  to  Belus, 
Bel,  or  Baal,  who  was  the  chief  idol  of  the  Assyrians.    This 
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temple  was  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  it  contained 
a  golden  image  of  Belns  forty  feet  in  height 

7.  Hie  city  of  Babylon,  which  I  have  been  describing, 
was  first  built  by  Nimrod,  that  mighty  hunter  of  whom  the 
Bible  tells  us.  But  the  person  who  made  all  the  beautiful 
gardens  and  palaces,  and  who  set  up  the  golden  image  of 
Belns,  was  a  woman  named  Semiramis. 

8.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria ;  but 
when  king  Ninus  died,  queen  Semiramis  became  sole  ruler 
of  the  empire.  She  was  an  ambitious  woman,  and  could  not 
content  herself  to  live  quietly  in  Babylon,  although  she  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  make  it  a  beautiful  city. 

9.  She  was  tormented  with  a  wicked  desire  to  conquer  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  she  collected  an  immense  army 
and  marched  against  the  rich  and  powerful  king  of  the  Indies, 
who  lived  in  what  we  now  call  Hindoostan,  a  country  lying 
to  the  south-east  of  Assyria. 

Questions.— 1.  Did  all  the  people  leave  the  land  of  Shinar  after  the 
confusion  of  languages?  Did  the  people  of  the  land  of  Shinar  increase  ? 
What  did  they  do?  2.  What  name  did  the  country  around  Shinar 
receive?  What  was  the  first  empire  or  great  nation  of  the  earth?  In 
which  direction  was  Assyria  from  the  Persian  Gulf?  Which  way  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea?  Which  way  from  Egypt?  3.  Who  was  the 
first  ruler  of  Assyria?  What  city  did  he  build?  Describe  the  city  of 
Nineveh.  4.  Where  was  the  city  of  Babylon?  Describe  this  wonderful 
city.  Why  did  the  ancients  surround  their  cities  with  walls?  6.  What 
of  the  hanging  gardens?  6.  The  temple  of  Belus?  7.  Who  built 
Babylon?  Who  made  the  hanging  gardens,  the  image  of  lte\w&,  &.O. 
a  What  of  SenaramlsP    Was  she  content  with  Baty'Vntf     ^.  NOoaX 
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foolish  and  wicked  desire  had  she?    What  did  she  do?    Where  did  the 
king  of  the  Indies  live  ?    In  which  direction  was  India  from  Assyria  ? 


Chap.  XI. — Asia  continued. 

QUEEN  8KMIRAMI9  SETS  FORTH  TO  CONQUER  THE  WORLD,  BUT  IS 
DEFEATED  BY  THE  KING  OF  THE  INDIES. 

1.  When  the  king  of  the  Indies,  who  was  very  rich  and 
powerful,  heard  that  queen  Semiramis  was  coming  to  invade 
his  dominions,  he  mustered  a  vast  number  of  men  to  defend 
them.    Besides  his  soldiers,  he  had  a  great  many  elephants. 

2.  Each  of  these  enormous  beasts  was  worth  a  whole 
regiment  of  soldiers.  They  were  taught  to  rush  into  the 
battle  and  toss  the  enemy  about  with  their  trunks,  and 
trample  them  down  with  their  huge  feet. 

3.  Now,  queen  Semiramis  had  no  elephants,  and  therefore 
she  was  afraid  that  the  king  of  the  Indies  would  overcome 
her.  She  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  misfortune  by  a  very 
curious  contrivance.  In  the  first  place,  she  ordered  three 
thousand  brown  oxen  to  be  killed. 

4.  The  hides  of  the  dead  oxen  were  stripped  off,  and  sewed 
together  in  the  shape  of  elephants.  These  were  placed  upon 
camels,  and  when  the  camels  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
they  looked  pretty  much  like  a  troop  of  great  brown  elephants. 
Doubtless  the  king  of  the  Indies  wondered  where  queen 
Semiramis  had  caught  them. 

5.  When  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  king  of  the  Indies, 
with  his  real  elephants,  marched  forward  on  one  side,  and 
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queen  Semiramis,  with  her  camels  and  ox-hides,  came  boldly 
against  him  on  the  other. 

6.  But  when  the  Indian  army  had  marched  close  to  the 
host  of  the  Assyrians,  the  former  perceived  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  elephant  among  them.  They  therefore  laid 
aside  all  fear,  and  rushed  furiously  upon  queen  Semiramis  and 
her  soldiers. 

7.  The  real  elephants  put  the  camels  to  night ;  and  then, 
in  a  great  rage,  they  ran  about,  tossing  the  Assyrians  into 
the  air,  and  trampling  them  down  by  hundreds.  Thus  the 
Assyrian  army  was  routed,  and  the  king  of  the  Indies  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

8.  Queen  Semiramis  was  sorely  wounded;  but  she  got 
into  a  chariot,  and  drove  away  at  full  speed  from  the  battle- 
field. She  finally  escaped  to  her  own  kingdom,  but  in  a  very 
sad  condition. 

9.  She  then  took  up  her  residence  in  the  palace  at  Babylon. 
But  she  did  not  long  enjoy  herself  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
which  she  had  suspended  in  the  air.  It  is  said  that  her  own 
son,  whose  name  was  Ninyas,  put  his  mother  to  death,  that 
he  might  get  possession  of  the  throne,  and  reign  over  the 
people. 

10.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  mighty  queen 
Semiramis.  How  foolish  and  wicked  it  was  for  her  to  spend 
her  life  in  trying  to  conquer  other  nations,  instead  of  making 
her  own  people  happy !  But  she  had  not  learned  that,  fpV&SQL 
rule,  "Do  to  another  as  you  would  have  another  Ao  to  iwx* 
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Questions.— 1.  What  did  the  king  of  the  Indies  do  when  he  heard 
that  Semiramis  was  going  to  make  war  upon  his  kingdom  ?  What  sort  of 
an  army  had  he?  2.  What  of  the  elephants?  3.  By  what  contrivance 
did  Semiramis  endeavour  to  match  the  elephants  of  the  king  of  India? 
5.  Describe  the  battle.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  8.  What  of 
Semiramis?  9.  What  became  of  her?  10.  Was  the  conduct  of  Semira- 
mis good  or  wise  ?  Do  you  think  she  was  happy  ?  Do  you  think  any 
person  can  be  happy  who  does  not  try  to  make  others  so? 


Chap.  XTT. — Asia  continued. 

▲BOUT  JUNTAS.     REIGN  OF   8ARDANAPALUS  AND  BDIN  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN 
EMPIRE. 

1.  After  Ninyas  had  wickedly  murdered  his  mother,  he 
became  king  of  Assyria.  His  reign  began  about  the  year 
2000  B.C.,  or  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
deluge. 

2.  Ninyas  was  not  only  a  very  wicked  man,  but  a  very 
slothful  one.  He  did  not  set  out  to  conquer  kingdoms,  like 
his  mother,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  thought 
of  nothing  bat  how  to  enjoy  himself. 

3.  He  knew  that  his  people  hated  him ;  and  therefore  he 
kept  guards  in  his  palace ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  trust  even  his 
guards.  Whether  he  was  murdered  at  last,  or  whether  he 
died  quietly  in  his  bed,  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  history 
does  not  inform  us. 

4.  After  the  reign  of  Ninyas,  there  was  an  interval  of 
eight  hundred  years,  during  which  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  happened  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.    It  is  probable 


that  most  of  the  kings  were  like  Kinyas,  that  they  wasted 
their  time  in  idle  pleasures,  and  never  did  anything  worthy 
of  remembrance. 

5.  When  Pol  was  king  of  Assyria,  he  conquered  the  Israel- 
ites, and  forced  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  is  supposed  to 
We  been  the  king  of  Nineveh  to  whom  the  prophet  Jonah 
was  sent  to  preach  repentance,  about  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
jears  before  Christ. 

6.  Some  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  king  upon  the 
throne  of  Assyria  whose  name  was  Sardanapalus.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  beautiful  young  man ;  but  he  was  slothful, 
and  took  no  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

7.  He  never  went  outside  of  his  palace,  but  lived  all  the 
time  among  the  women.  And  in  order  to  make  himself  more 
fit  for  their  company,  he  painted  his  face,  and  sometimes  put 
°Q  a  woman's  dress.  In  this  ridiculous  guise,  the  great  king 
Sardanapalus  used  to  sit  down  with  the  women,  and  help 
them  to  spin. 

8.  But  while  Sardanapalus  was  feasting,  and  dancing,  and 
punting  his  face,  and  dressing  himself  like  a  woman,  and 
helping  the  women  to  spin,  a  terrible  destruction  was  impend- 
ing over  his  head. 

9.  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes,  made  war  against  this 
unworthy  monarch,  and  besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 
Sardanapalus  saw  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  that,  if  he 
lived  any  longer,  he  should  probably  \m&\fi&  ^.^a^^ 
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10.  So,  rather  than  be  a  slave,  he  resolved  to  die.    1 

therefore  collected  his  treasures,  and  heaped  them  into  c 

great  pile  in  a  splendid  hall  of  his  palace,  and  then  set  i 

to  the  pile.    The  palace  was  speedily  in  a  blaze,  and  Si 

danapalus,  with  his  favourite  officers,  and  a  multitude 

beautiful  women,  were  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames.     Tt 

ended  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  country  being  C( 

quered  by  Arbaces. 

Questions.— 1.  WhatofNinyas?  When  did  his  reign  begin?  2.  W 
was  his  character?  What  did  he  do?  8.  What  else  of  Ninyas  ?  4.  W 
of  Assyria  for  eight  hundred  years  after  Ninyas  ?  6.  What  of  P 
About  what  time  did  Jonah  go  to  preach  repentance  to  the  Ninevit 
6.  What  of  Sardanapalus  ?  7.  How  did  he  live  ?  9.  What  of  Arbao 
10.  What  did  Sardanapalus  do?  What  was  the  end  of  the  Assyr 
empire  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  right  for  Sardanapalus  to  live  only  for 
own  pleasure,  and  not  to  try  to  make  his  people  happy?  Does  not  1 
story  show  that  even  a  king  cannot  be  idle  without  bringing  destruct 
upon  his  people,  and  misery  upon  himself? 


Chap.  XIII. — Asia  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  HEBREWS  OR  JEWS.   ORIGIN  OF  THE  HEBREWS.   ' 
REMOVAL  OF  JACOB  AND  HIS  CHILDREN  TO  EGYPT. 

1.  The  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  Abraham, 
son  of  Terah.     He  was  born  about  two  hundred  years  a1 
the  deluge.     The  country  of  his  birth  was  Chaldea,  wh 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
2.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  were  idolafc 
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ind  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  but  Abraham 
worshipped  the  true  God  whom  we  worship.  In  the  early 
rart  of  his  life  he  was  a  shepherd  on  the  Chaldean  plains. 
When  his  father  was  dead,  God  commanded  him  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  travel  westward  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

3.  This  region  was  afterwards  called  Palestine.  It  lies 
north  of  Arabia,  and  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  God 
>romised  Abraham  that  his  descendants  should  dwell  there. 

4.  Many  years  of  Abraham's  life  were  spent  in  wandering 
o  and  fro.  His  wife  Sarah  went  with  him,  and  they  were 
bllowed  by  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  servants,  and 
>y  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  They  dwelt  in  tents,  and 
lad  no  settled  home. 

5.  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  one  son,  named  Isaac.  His 
ather  loved  him  fondly ;  but  when  God  commanded  him  to 
acriflce  the  child,  he  prepared  to  obey.  But  an  angel  came 
lown  from  heaven,  and  told  him  not  to  slay  his  son. 

6.  The  life  of  Abraham  was  full  of  interesting  events, 
>ut  I  have  not  room  to  relate  them  all  here.  He  lived  to  be 
,  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old,  and  then  died  at 
lebron  in  Canaan.  His  burial  place  was  in  a  cave  at 
kf  achpelah,  where  Sarah  had  been  buried  many  years  before. 

7.  The  Jews  and  the  Arabians  are  descended  from  this 
indent  patriarch.  They  have  always  called  him  father 
Abraham.  It  is  said  that  to  this  day  they  show  tkfc  \ta&& 
vhere  Abraham  and  Sarah  lie  buried,  and  that  \kfc7  wfi&tasfc 
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it  a  holy  spot.     Many  travellers  at  the  present  day  go  to 
see  it. 

8.  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  left  two  children,  Esau  and 
Jacob.  The  younger,  Jacob,  persuaded  his  brother  to  sell  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  He  likewise  obtained  a 
blessing  which  his  father  intended  to  bestow  on  Esau. 

9.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  whose  names  were  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  Dan,  Judah,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Ashur,  Issachar, 
Zebulon,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  The  posterity  of  each  of 
these  twelve  afterwards  became  a  separate  tribe  among  the 
Hebrews. 

10.  My  young  reader  must  look  into  the  Bible  for  the 
beautiful  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  I  can  merely 
tell  him  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  captivity  and  carried  into 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  there  he  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving his  aged  father  and  all  his  brothers  from  death  by 
famine.     He  died  1635  B.C. 

11.  Jacob  and  his  twelve  children  removed  to  Egypt,  and 
took  up  their  residence  there.  It  was  in  that  country  that 
the  Hebrews  first  began  to  be  a  nation ;  so  that  their  history 
may  be  said  to  commence  from  this  period.  Jacob  died 
1689  b.c. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Abraham?  When  was  he  born?  How  long 
ago  ?  Ans.  Nearly  four  thousand  years.  What  was  the  native  country 
of  Abraham  ?  2.  What  of  the  worship  of  the  Chaldeans  ?  Of  Abraham  ? 
What  of  the  early  life  of  Abraham  ?  What  did  God  command  Abraham 
to  do  ?  Which  way  was  Canaan  from  Chaldea  ?  How  far  was  Chaldea 
from  Canaan?    Ant.  About  five  hundred  miles.     3.  Where  is  the  land 
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>f  Canaan?  What  is  it  now  called  ?  Which  way  is  it  from  where  you 
ive?  How  would  you  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan  or  Palestine  ?  Ans.  In 
\  ship,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  4.  What 
of  the  life  of  Abraham  ?  Who  went  with  him  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan  ? 
5.  What  of  Isaac?  6.  What  else  of  Abraham?  What  of  the  Jews? 
9.  What  of  Isaac?  What  did  Esau  do?  What  is  meant  by  birthright  ? 
Am,  The  eldest  son  in  ancient  times  enjoyed  many  privileges  over  his 
younger  brothers.  These  Esau  sold  to  Jacob  for  a  single  meal  of  victuals. 
Thus  Jacob  became  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people.  9.  Who  were  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob?  What  of  the  descendants  of  these  twelve  sons  of 
Tacob  ?  10.  Can  you  tell  the  story  of  Joseph  as  related  in  Genesis,  chap, 
cxxvii.  &c.  ?  11.  Where  did  Jacob  go  with  his  family  ?  Which  way  was 
Egypt  from  Canaan  ?    How  far  ?    Ans.  About  two  hundred  miles. 


Chap.  XTV. — Asia  continued. 

THE  BONDAGE  IN  EGYPT.     FLIGHT  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  AND  DESTRUCTION 
OF  PHARAOH  AND  HIS  HOST. 

L  Egypt,  you  know,  is  in  Africa.  It  has  many  cities,  and 
a,  famous  river  called  the  Nile  runs  through  the  country.  But 
this  land  is  less  populous  now  than  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 
[t  was  then  full  of  people,  and  they  were  the  most  learned 
and  civilized  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  are  many 
ruins  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  which  show  that  the  palaces  and 
sities  of  ancient  times  were  very  splendid. 

2.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  Hebrews.  Pharaoh,  the 
good  king  of  Egypt  died,  and  Joseph  likewise.  Another 
lung  then  ascended  the  throne,  who  hated  the  Hebrew^  «x& 
did  all  in  his  power  to  oppress  them. 
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3.  The  Egyptians  treated  them  like  slaves.  All  the  hard- 
est labour  was  performed  by  the  Hebrews.  It  is  thought 
by  some  writers  that  the  immense  piles  of  stone  called  the 
Pyramids  were  built  by  them.  These  vast  edifices  are  still 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

4.  The  cruel  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Pharaoh,  like  his 
predecessor.  One  of  the  most  wicked  injuries  that  he  inflicted 
on  the  Hebrews  was  the  following : — 

5.  He  commanded  that  every  male  child  should  be  thrown 
into  the  river  Nile  the  instant  he  was  born.  The  reason  of 
this  horrible  cruelty  was,  that  the  Hebrews  might  not  become 
more  numerous  than  the  Egyptians,  and  conquer  the  whole 
country. 

6.  One  of  the  Hebrew  women,  however,  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  throw  her  son  into  the  Nile.  If  she  had 
positively  disobeyed  the  king's  order,  she  would  have  been 
put  to  death.  She  therefore  very  privately  made  a  little  ark 
or  boat  of  bulrushes,  placed  the  child  in  it,  and  laid  it  among 
the  flags  that  grew  by  the  river's  side. 

7.  In  a  little  while  the  king's  daughter  came  down  to  the 
river  to  bathe.  Perceiving  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  she  went 
with  her  maids  to  fetch  it.  When  they  looked  in  it,  they 
found  a  little  Hebrew  boy  there. 

8.  The  heart  of  the  princess  was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  she  resolved  to  save  his  life.  She  hired  his  own  mother 
to  nurse  him.     She  gave  him  the  name  of  Moses,  and  when 

Ae  grew  old  enough  to  be  put  to  school,  she  caused  him  to  be 
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tructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  At  that  period 
jy  were  the  most  learned  people  on  earth. 

9.  Bat  though  he  himself  was  so  well  treated,  Moses  did 
t  forget  the  sufferings  of  the  other  Hebrews.  He  remem- 
red  that  they  were  his  brethren,  and  he  resolved  to  rescue 
itn  from  their  oppressors. 

10.  He  and  his  brother  Aaron  received  power  from  God  to 
•form  many  wonderful  things,  in  order  to  induce  Pharaoh 
let  the  Hebrews  depart  out  of  Egypt.  Ten  great  plagues 
re  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians,  and  these  were  so  terrible 
it  at  last  Pharaoh  gave  the  Hebrews  leave  to  go. 

11.  But  scarcely  were  they  gone,  when  the  king  was 
Ty  that  he  had  not  still  kept  them  in  Egypt,  that  he  might 
press  them,  and  compel  them  to  labour  for  him  as  before. 
5,  therefore,  mustered  his  warriors,  and  rode  swiftly  after 
e  fugitives. 

12.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  them,  they  were  crossing 
3  Red  Sea,  which  lies  between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
>rd  had  caused  the  waters  to  roll  back,  and  form  a  wall  on 
ch  side.  Thus  there  was  a  path  of  glistening  sand  for  the 
3brews  through  the  very  depths  of  the  sea. 

13.  Pharaoh  and  his  army  rode  onward,  and  by  the  time 
it  the  fugitives  had  reached  the  opposite  shore,  the  Egyptians 
sre  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful  passage. 

14.  As  the  Hebrews  fled,  they  looked  behind  them.  There 
is  the  proud  array  of  the  Egyptian  king,  with  \na  <&afuft& 
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and  horsemen,  and  all  his  innumerable  army,  and  Pharaoh 
himself  riding  haughtily  in  the  midst. 

15.  The  affrighted  Hebrews  looked  behind  them  again, 
and,  lo !  the  two  walls  of  waters  had  rolled  together.  They 
were  dashing  against  the  chariots,  and  sweeping  the  soldiers 
off  their  feet.  The  waves  were  crested  with  foam,  and  came 
roaring  against  the  proud  and  wicked  king.  In  a  little  time 
the  sea  rolled  calmly  over  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and  thus 
they  all  perished,  leaving  the  Jews  to  proceed  on  their 
journey. 

16.  This  was  a  terrible  event,  but  Pharaoh  had  been  very 
cruel ;  he  therefore  deserved  his  fate.  This  story  may  teach 
us,  that  not  only  wicked  rulers,  but  those  who  follow  them, 
have  reason  to  fear  the  judgments  of  heaven. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Egypt?  Which  way  does  it  lie  from  you? 
Which  way  does  the  Nile  flow  ?  In  which  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  is  Egypt?  In  which  part  of  Africa  is  Egypt?  What  of  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  ?  2.  How  were  the  Hebrews  treated  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  ?  What  of  the  pyramids  ?  How  high  is  the  tallest  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids?  Am.  About  five  hundred  feet.  4.  What  cruelty 
did  Pharaoh  inflict  upon  the  Hebrews  ?  6.  What  did  one  of  the  Hebrew 
women  do  ?  7.  What  of  Pharaoh's  daughter?  8.  What  of  Moses ?  9. 
What  did  he  resolve  to  do?  10.  What  of  Moses  and  Aaron?  To  what 
did  Pharaoh  consent  ?  11.  Did  he  change  his  mind  ?  What  did  he  do  ? 
Which  way  was  the  Red  Sea  from  Egypt  ?  12.  What  miracle  did  God 
perform  ?  How  did  the  Hebrews  cross  the  Red  Sea  ?  16.  What  became  • 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  ? 
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Chap.  XV. — Asia  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  WAHDEBINGS  OP  THE  ISRAELITES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

.  It  was  now  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  since  Jacob 
id  come  to  settle  in  Egypt.  His  descendants  had  multi- 
ied  so  rapidly,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  the 
ebrew  nation  are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  at  least  two 
illions  of  people.  Moses,  their  leader,  was  eighty  years 
3,  but  his  step  was  steady;  and,  though  of  meek  and  humble 
inners,  he  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  firmness  of 
araoter. 

2.  The  Hebrews  intended  to  go  directly  from  Egypt  to  the 
id  of  Canaan.  This  latter  country  is  now  called  Palestine, 
jfore  reaching  it  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  pass  through 
part  of  Arabia. 

3.  In  order  that  they  might  not  go  astray,  a  vast  pillar  of 
ist  or  cloud,  moved  before  them  all  day  long,  and  at  night 
e  pillar  of  cloud  was  changed  to  a  pillar  of  fire,  which 
row  a  radiance  over  the  regions  through  which  they 
nrneyed. 

4.  The  country  was  desolate  and  barren,  and  often  desti- 
te  of  water,  but  the  Lord  fed  the  people  with  manna  and 
th  quails;  and  when  they  were  thirsty,  Moses  smote 
too  a  rock,  and  the  water  gushed  out  abundantly.  This 
is  a  great  relief  for  the  climate  there  was  exceedingly  hot. 
wide  all  this*   the  Hebrews  received  divinfc  afisa&ta&Rfe 
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against  the  Amalekites,  and  were  enabled  to  conquer  them  in 
battle. 

5.  But,  in  spite  of  these  various  mercies,  the  Israelites 
were  an  ungrateful  and  rebellious  people.  They  often  turned 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  became  idolaters. 

6.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Lord  was  revealing  himself 
to  Moses  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  people  com^ 
pelled  Aaron  to  make  a  golden  calf.  They  worshipped  this 
poor  image  instead  of  Jehovah,  who  had  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt. 

7.  On  account  of  their  numerous  sins,  the  Lord  often  in- 
flicted severe  punishments  upon  them.  Many  were  slain  hj 
pestilence  and  some  were  swallowed  up  in  the  earth.  -The 
remainder  were  compelled  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  deserts 
bf  Arabia,  though  the  whole  distance  in  a  direct  line  front 
Egypt  to  Canaan  was  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

8.  Before  they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  most  of  those 
who  had  fled  out  of  Egypt  were  dead.  Their  children  inhe- 
rited the  promised  land,  but  they  themselves  were  buried  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  Even  Moses  was  permitted  merely 
to  gaze  at  the  land  of  Canaan  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah. 
Here  he  died,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

9.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  be- 
came leader  of  the  Israelites.  Under"  his  guidance  they 
entered  the  promised  land,  and  subdued  the  people  who 
inhabited  it.     The  territory  of  Canaan  was  then  divided 

Among  the  twelve  bribes  of  Israel. 
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Quxanoxs.— 1.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  that  Jacob  settled  ii 
Egypt  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  ?    What  was  the  number  of  the 
Israelites  at  this  time?    How  old  was  Moses?    What  was  his  character? 
2.  In  which  direction  is  Canaan  from  Egypt  ?  What  country  lies  between 
Canaan  and  Egypt  ?  In  what  country  did  the  Hebrews  wander?   8.  How 
were  the  Hebrews  guided  ?    4.  What  sort  of  country  did  they  travel 
through?    How  were  they  fed?     When  they  could  find  no  spring  or 
they  supplied  with  water?     Why  was  this  supply  of 
r?    What  other  divine  assistance  was  rendered  to  the 
Hebrews?    6.  Were  the  Hebrews  grateful  for  all  the  mercies  bestowed 
■pan  them?  '  6.  What  did  they  do  when  Moses  was  on  Mount  Sinai? 
were  not  the  Hebrews  very  foolish  and  wicked  to  worship  the  image  of  a 
Balf  rather  than  to  worship  God  ?    When  children  disobey  their  parents 
ind  seek  their  own  pleasure  rather  than  do  their  duty,  are  they  not  like 
the  Hebrews  in  this  instance?    7.  What  evil  resulted  from  the  disobe- 
fience  of  the  Hebrews?    Do  you  not  know  that  evil  always  follows  dis- 
obedience?   How  long  did  the  Hebrews  wander?    What  is  the  distance 
a  a  straight  line  from  Egypt  to  Canaan?    8.  Did  most  of  the  Hebrews 
to  left  Egypt  reach  Canaan?.  What  of  Moses?    Where  is  Mount  Pfc- 
th?     9.  Who  became  leader  after  the  death  of  Moses  ?    How  was  the 
ad  of  Canaan  divided?    What  part  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  AshurV 
the  tribe  of  Naph tali?    QfZebulon?   Issachar?  Why  are  the  names 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  among  the  tribes  ?    Ant.  Because  they  were 
s  of  Joseph,  and  their  descendants  formed  two  tribes.   Where  was  the 
e  of  Manasseh  placed?  .  Ephraim?    In  what  part  was  the  tribe  of 
?    Dan?    Benjamin?    Reuben?    Simeon?  Judah?  What  portion 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi?    Am,  The  Levites,  being  priests,  had 
8  assigned  them  among  the  other  tribes. 
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Chap.  XVX — Asia  continued. 

OVERTHBOW  OF  THE  MIDIAHITES.     SAMSON  JDDOE  OF  IBBABX. 

1.  After  their  settlement  in  Canaan  the  Israelites  lived 
under  the  authority  of  judges.  These  were  their  mien  in 
times  of  peace,  and  their  generals  in  war.  Some  of  them 
were  very  remarkable  personages,  and  did  many  things 
worthy  of  remembrance. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  judges  was  Gideon.  While 
he  ruled  Israel,  an  army  of  Midianites  invaded  the  country, 
and  oppressed  the  people  for  seven  years.  But  the  Lotd 
instructed  Gideon  how  to  rescue  the  Israelites  from  their 
power. 

3.  Gideon  chose  three  hundred  men,  and  caused  each  of 
them  to  take  an  earthen  pitcher,  and  put  a  lamp  within  it 
With  this  small  band  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Midianifet 
by  night.  There  was  an  immense  army  of  them,  sleeping  in 
their  tents,  without  apprehending  any  danger  from  the  con- 
quered Israelites. 

4.  But  their  destruction  was  at  hand.  Gideon  gave  a 
signal,  and  all  his  three  hundred  men  broke  their  pitchers,  at 
the  same  time  blowing  a  loud  blast  upon  trumpets  which  they 
had  brought.  This  terrible  clamour  startled  the  Midianites 
from  their  sleep. 

5.  Amid  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets  they  heard  the 
Israelites  shoutings  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. w 
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A  great  panic  seized  upon  the  Midianites.  They  doubtless 
imagined  that  all  the  Hebrew  army  had  broken  into  their 
camp* 

6.  Each  man  mistook  his  neighbour  for  an  enemy;  so  that 
mare  of  the  Midianites  were  slain  by  their  own  swords,  than 
by  the  swords  of  the  men  of  Israel.  Thus  God  wrought  a 
great  deliverance  for  his  people. 

7.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  judges  of  Israel  was  named 
Samson.  He  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  world;  and  it 
was  a  wonderful  circumstance,  that  his  great  strength  de- 
pended upon  the  hair  of  his  head. 

8*  While  he  continued  to  wear  his  hair  long,  and  curling 
down  his  neck,  he  had  more  strength  than  a  hundred  men  put 
together.  But  if  his  hair  were  to  be  cut  off,  he  would  be  no 
stronger  than  any  single  man. 

9.  In  the  days  of  Samson  the  Philistines  had  conquered 
the  Israelites.  Samson  hated  them  on  account  of  the  in- 
juries which  they  inflicted  upon  his  countrymen.  He  made 
use  of  his  great  strength  to  do  them  all  the  harm  in  his 
power. 

Quzsnoxs.— 1.  How  were  the  Hebrews  governed  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan?  What  of  the  judges?  2.  What  of  Gideon?  8.  Tell 
how  Gideon  contrived  to  overcome  the  Midianites.  7.  What  of  Samson  ? 
In  what  did  his  strength  lie?  9.  What  of  the  Philistines?  Why  did 
Samson  dislike  them? 
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Chap.  XVII. — Asia  continued. 

saxson's  exploits  and  death. 

1.  On  one  occasion  Samson  slew  a  thousand  of  the  Philistines, 
although  he  had  no  better  weapon  than  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass.  At  another  time,  when  they  had  shut  him  up  in  the  city 
of  Gaza,  he  took  the  gates  of  the  city  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  carried  them  to  the  top  of  a  distant  hill. 

2.  But,  though  Samson  hated  the  Philistines,  and  was 
always  doing  them  mischief,  there  was  a  woman  among  them 
whom  he  loved.  Her  name  was  Delilah.  She  pretended  to 
love  Samson  in  return ;  but  her  only  object  was  to  ruin  him. 
v  3.  This  woman  used  many  persuasions  to  induce  Samson 
to  tell  her  what  it  was  that  made  him  so  much  stronger  than 
other  men.  At  first  Samson  deceived  her.  He  said  that  if 
he  were  bound  with  seven  green  withes,  his  strength  would 
depart ;  or,  that  if  he  were  tied  with  new  ropes,  he  should  be 
as  weak  as  an  ordinary  man. 

4.  So  Delilah  bound  him  first  with  seven  green  withes, 
and  afterwards  with  new  ropes.  But  Samson  snapped  the 
withes  like  burnt  tow,  and  the  ropes  like  thread.  At  length, 
however,  Delilah  prevailed  upon  him  to  tell  her  the  real  cause 
of  his  great  strength. 

5.  When  she  had  found  out  the  secret,  she  cut  off  the  hair 
of  his  head  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  then  delivered  him  to 

&er  countrymen,  the  Philistines.    These  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
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bound  him  with:  fetters,  of  brass,  and  he  was  forced  to  labour 
like  a  brute  .beast  in  the  prison. 

6.  Samson  was  able  to  work  very  hard,  for  pretty  soon  his 
hair  began  to  grow,  and  so  his  wonderful  vigour  returned. 
Thus  he  became  the  strongest  man  in  the  world  again. 

7.  One  day  the  Philistines  were  offering  a  great  sacrifice 
to  their  idol  whose  name  was  Dagon.  They  feasted,  and 
their  hearts  were  merry.  When  their  mirth  was  at  its  height, 
they  sent  for  poor  blind  Samson,  that  he  might  amuse  them, 
by  showing  specimens  of  his  wonderful  strength. 

8.  Samson  was  accordingly  brought  from  prison  and  led 
into  Dagon' s  temple.  His  brazen  fetters  clanked  at  every 
step.  He  was  a  woful  object  with  his  blinded  eyes.  But 
his  hair  had  grown  again,  and  was  curling  upon  his  brawny 
shoulders. 

9.  When  Samson  had  done  many  wonderful  feats  of 
strength,  he  asked  leave  to  rest  himself  against  the  two  main 
pillars  of  the  temple.  The  floor  and  galleries  were  all  crowd- 
ed with  Philistines.  They  gazed  upon  this  man  of  mighty 
strength,  and  they  triumphed  and  rejoiced,  because  they 
imagined  he  could  do  them  no  more  harm. 

10.  But  while  they  gazed,  the  strong  man  threw  his  arms 
round  the  two  pillars  of  the  temple.  The  edifice  trembled  as 
with  an  earthquake.  Then  Samson  bowed  himself  with  all 
his  might,  and  down  came  the  temple  with  a  crash  like 
thunder,  overwhelming  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Phili&tias& 
in  its  ruins. 
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11.  Samson  was  likewise  crashed,  but  in  his  c 
appears  that  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  la} 
beneath  the  dead  bodies  of  lords  and  mighty  men. 

Questions.— 1.  With  what  weapon  did  Samson  kill  a  thons 
Kstines?  What  of  the  gates  of  Ga»?  2.  What  of  Delilah? 
did  Samson  deceive  her?  6.  How  did  Delilah  deprive  Sams 
strength?  What  did  the  Philistines  do  to  Samson?  6.  What  1 
when  Samson's  hair  grew  again?  7.  Tell  how  Samson  destr 
Philistine  temple. 


Chap.  XVJLLL — Asia  continued. 

BEGINNING  Of  THJB  REIGN  OF  SAUL. 

1.  Many  other  judges  ruled  over  Israel,  in  the  space  < 
four  hundred  years  from  the  time  that  Moses  led  the  £ 
out  of  Egypt.  But  at  length  they  became  dissatisfi 
this  mode  of  government,  and  demanded  that  a  king 
be  placed  over  them. 

2.  Samuel  was  then  the  judge  of  Israel.    He  was 
man,  and  a  wise  one;  and  besides  the  wisdom  that 
collected  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  possessed 
from  on  high. 

3.  When  the  people  demanded  a  king,  Samuel  ende; 
to  convince  them  that  they  were  much  better  off  with< 
He  described  the  tyrannical  acts  which  kings  have  oft 
in  the  habit  of  committing,  when  they  have  had  the  p 
do  so. 

4.  But  the  Israelites  would  not  hearken  to  this  w 


dman.  They  still  wished  for  a  king.  The y  imagined 
lie  but  a  king  would  govern  them  well  in  time  of  peace, 
;  successfully  against  their  enemies  in  war. 
unuel  therefore  consulted  the  Lord,  and  was  directed 
out  a  king  for  the  Israelites.  The  person  who  was 
pon  was  a  young  man  named  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish. 
isessed  great  beauty,  and  was  a  head  taller  than  any 
ian  among  the  Israelites.  Samuel  anointed  his  head 
I,  and  gave  him  to  the  Israelites  as  their  king, 
or  a  considerable  time  king  Saul  behaved  like  a  wise 
hteous  monarch.  But,  at  length,  he  began  to  disobey 
rd,  and  seldom  took  the  advice  of  Samuel,  although 
od  old  priest  would  have  been  willing  to  direct  him  in 
ction  of  his  life. 

i  the  course  of  Saul's  reign,  the  Israelites  were  often 
with  the  neighbouring  nations.  At  one  time,  when  the 
nes  had  invaded  the  country,  there  was  a  great  giant 
>  host,  whose  name  was  Goliath,  of  Gath. 
e  was  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  was 
from  head  to  foot  in  brazen  armour.  He  carried  an 
us  spear,  the  iron  head  of  which  weighed  as  many  as 
rounds. 

very  day  did  this  frightful  giant  stride  forth  from  the 
f  the  Philistines,  and  defy  the  Israelites  to  produce  a 
on  who  would  stand  against  him  in  single  combat, 
istead  of  doing  this,  the  whole  host  of  IstftfeV  *ta*A 
om  him,  as  a  Bock  of  sheep  from  a  lum. 
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Questions.— 1.  For  how  long  a  time  were  the  Hebrews  governed  by 
judges?  2.  What  of  Samuel?  8.  What  did  he  do  when  the  people 
demanded  a  king?  4.  What  did  the  Israelites  think?  5.  What  of  Saul? 
6.  What  did  Saul  do?    7.  What  of  Goliath? 


Chap.  XIX. — Asia  continued. 

COMBAT  OF  DAVID  AND  GOLIATH. 

1.  At  last  a  young  shepherd,  of  the  name  of  David,  happened 
to  come  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  heard  the  terrible. 
voice  of  Goliath,  as  he  thundered  forth  his  challenge. 

2.  Young  as  he  was,  David  had  already  slain  a  lion  and  a 
bear;  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  he  thought  himself 
able  to  slay  this  gigantic  Philistine.  He  therefore  obtained 
leave  of  king  Saul  to  accept  the  challenge. 

3.  But,  instead  of  wearing  the  kings  armour,  which  Saul 
would  willingly  have  lent  him,  David  went  to  the  battle  in- 
his  shepherd's  garb.     He  did  not  even  buckle  on  a  sword. 

4.  When  the  two  combatants  came  into  the  field,  there 
was  the  youthful  David  on  the  side  of  the  Israelites,  with  a 
staff  in  one  hand,  and  a  sling  in  the  other,  carrying  five 
smooth  stones  in  a  shepherd's  scrip  or  pouch. 

5.  On  the  side  of  the  Philistines,  forth  strode  the  mighty 
Goliath.  He  glistened  in  his  brazen  armour,  and  brandished 
his  great  iron-headed  spear  till  it  quivered  like  a  reed.  When 
tjie  giant  spoke,  his  voice  growled  almost  like  thunder  rolling 
overhead. 

6.  He  looked  scornfully  at  David,  and  hardly  thought  it: 
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worth  Ids  while  to  lift  up  his  spear  against  him.  "  Come 
hither,"  quoth  the  giant,  "  and  I  will  feed  the  fowls  with 
your  flesh ! " 

7.  But  little  David  was  not  at  all  abashed.  He  made  a 
bold  answer,  and  told  Goliath  that  he  would  cut  off  his  head, 
and  give  his  enormous  carcass  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  This 
threat  so  enraged  the  giant,  that  he  put  himself  in  motion  to 
slay  David. 

8.  The  young  man  ran  forward  to  meet  Goliath,  and  as  he 
ran  he  took  a  smooth  stone  from  his  scrip,  and  placed  it  in  his 
ding.  When  at  a  proper  distance,  he  whirled  the  sling,  and 
let  drive  the  stone.  It  went  whizzing  through  the  air,  and 
hit  Goliath  right  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

9.  The  stone  penetrated  to  the  brain ;  and  down  the  giant 
fell  at  full  length  upon  the  field,  with  his  brazen  armour 
clanging  around  him.  David  then  cut  off  Goliath's  head  with 
his  own  sword.  The  Philistines  were  affrighted  at  their 
champion's  overthrow,  and  fled. 

10.  The  men  of  Israel  pursued  them,  and  made  a  prodigious 
slaughter.  David  returned  from  the  battle,  carrying  the  grim 
and  grisly  head  of  Goliath  by  the  hair.  The  Hebrew  women 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  danced  around  him,  and  sang  trium- 
phant anthems  in  his  praise. 

Questions— 1.  Who  was  David?     What  did  he  do?     2.  What  had 
David  done  ?  What  did  he  think?  8.  Tell  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath. 
9.  What  effect  had  the  death  of  Goliath  upon  the  Ptolisttn^.   *Vft.  ^WwaX 
honours  were  paid  to  David? 
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Chap.  XX. — Asia  continued. 

THE  REIGN  OF  DAVID.     WISDOM  OF  S9L0M0N. 

1.  David  had  won  so  much  renown  by  his  victory  over 
Goliath,  that  Saul  became  envious  of  him,  and  often  endea- 
voured to  kill  him.  But  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  loved 
David  better  than  a  brother. 

2.  During  the  lifetime  of  Saul,  David  was  forced  to  live  in 
exile.  But,  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty-four  years,  king 
Saul  was  slain  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  in  a  disastrous 
battle  with  the  Philistines.    Jonathan  was  likewise  killed. 

3.  TV  hen  David  heard  of  these  sad  events,  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  by  weeping  and  rending  his  garments.  Yet  he 
gained  a  kingdom  by  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  for  the 
men  of  Judah  first  elected  him  to  reign  over  them,  and  after- 
wards the  whole  people  of  Israel  chose  him  for  their  king. 

4.  A  great  part  of  David's  life  was  spent  in  war.  He 
gained  many  victories,  and  enjoyed  high  renown  as  a  gallant 
leader.  He  conquered  many  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
raised  his  kingdom  to  a  higher  pitch  of  power  than  it  ever 
enjoyed  before  or  afterwards.  But  he  also  won  a  peaceful 
kind  of  fame,  which  will  last  while  the  world  endures,  and  be 
remembered  through  eternity. 

5.  He  won  it  by  his  heavenly  poesy;  for  king  David  was 
the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel ;  and,  in  all  the,  ages  since  he 

lived,  his  psalns  have  been  sung  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord 


r  about  three  thousand  yean  since  David  died,  yet  to 
r  every  pious  heart  loves  to  commune  with  God  in  the 
I  words  of  this  inspired  man. 

the  latter  part  of  his  life  David  was  much  grieved  by 
llious  conduct  of  his  son  Absalom.  But  it  grieved 
e  when  Absalom  was  slain  by  Joab,  who  found  him 

by  his  long  hair  on  the  branches  of  an  oak,  and 
bis  body  with  three  darts. 

hen  David  had  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  grown 
>ld  man,  he  died  in  his  palace  in  Jerusalem.  The 
i  was  inherited  by  his  son  Solomon.  This  prince  was 
ung  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  he  was  wiser 
rath  than  in  his  riper  years. 

>t  long  after  he  became  king,  two  women  came  into 
ence,  bringing  a  little  child.  Each  of  the  women 
the  child  as  her  own,  and  they  quarrelled  violently, 
ley  would  have  torn  the  poor  babe  asunder.  It 
impossible  to  find  out  whose  the  child  really  was. 
Sring  hither  a  sword,"  said  king  Solomon ;  and  im- 
ly  one  of  the  attendants  brought  a  sharp  sword. 
'  continued  Solomon,  "  that  I  may  not  wrong  either 
women,  the  thing  in  dispute  shall  be  equally  divided 

them.    Cut  the  child  in  twain,  and  let  each  take 

rat  when  the  veal  mother  saw  the  keen  sword  glitter* 
•  her  poor  babe,  she  gave  a  scream  of  fcgouj.,  "Ita 
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not  slay  the  child!"  she  cried.     "Give  it  to  this  wicke 

woman.     Only  let  it  live,  and  she  may  be  its  mother ! "    . 

11.  But  the  other  woman  showed  no  pity  for  the  chil< 

"  I  ask  no  more  than  my  just  rights,"  she  said.     "  Cut  th 

child  in  two !     I  will  be  content  with  half."    Now  Solomo 

had  watched  the  conduct  of  the  two  women,  and  he  knew  ih 

true  mother  by  her  tenderness  for  the  poor  babe.     "  Give  th 

child  alive  to  her  who  would  not  have  it  slain,"  he  saic 

"  She  is  its  mother." 

Questions.— 1.  Why  was  Saul  envious  of  David?  What  did  Saul  do 
What  of  Jonathan?  2.  How  was  David  obliged  to  live?  What  of  Saul 
Jonathan?  3.  What  effect  had  these  events  upon  David?  Who  becam 
king  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Saul?  4.  How  was  a  great  part  c 
David's  life  spent?  To  what  condition  did  he  bring  the  Hebrew  nation 
What  better  fame  did  he  acquire  than  that  of  a  conqueror?  5.  Who  wa 
the  author  of  the  Psalms?  What  can  you  say  of.  the  Psalms?  How  Ion 
since  David  lived?  6.  What  of  Absalom?  7.  How  long  did  David  reigD 
Who  succeeded  him?    What  of  Solomon?    8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  child 


Chap.  XXI. — Asia  continued. 

BUILDING  OF  THE  TEMPLE.     VISIT  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA. 

1.  King  Datid,  as  I  before  told  you,  had  increased  th< 
power  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  so  that  it  was  no? 
a  great  kingdom.  Silver  and  gold  were  very  abundant  in  th< 
country,  and  king  David  had  made  preparation  for  the  build 
ing  of  a  splendid  temple,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  a 
the  true  God. 
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2*  The  chief  event  of  Solomon's  life  was  the  building  of 
this  temple.  This  was  done  by  the  special  command  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  now  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  since  the 
Israelites  had  cpme  out  of  Egypt ;  and  in  all  that  time  there 
had  been  no  edifice  erected  to  the  worship  of  God. 

3.  Solomon  made  an  agreement  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
.that  he  would  give  him  a  yearly  supply  of  wheat  and  oil,  in 
exchange  for  cedar  and  fir.  Tyre  was  a  great  commercial 
city  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  northward 
of  Jerusalem.  It  belonged  to  Phoenicia,  a  country  which 
has  the  credit  of  having  first  engaged  in  commerce. 
y .  4.  With  the  timber  which  he  procured  from  Tyre,  and 
with  a  large  quantity  of  hewn  stone,  Solomon  began  to  build 
the  temple.  The  front  of  this  building  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  broad,  and  forty*  five  feet 
high,  with  a  porch  or  entrance  of  much  greater  height.  It 
extended  around  a  large  square,  and,  with  the  various  build- 
ings attached  to  it,  covered  twenty  acres  of  ground. 

5.  But  no  pen  can  describe  the  richness  and  admirable 
splendour  of  this  sacred  edifice.  The  interior  was  con- 
structed of  the  most  costly  kinds  of  wood;  and  the  walls  were 
carved  with  figures  of  cherubim,  and  other  beautiful  devices. 
The  walls  and  floors  were  partly  overlaid  with  gold. 

6.  The  temple  was  furnished  with  altars,  and  tables,  and 
candlesticks,  and  innumerable  otib&c  si^^^^^^^f55^ . 
gold.    The  whole  edifice  mtt&\i«*  A«»  ^^W*^6* 

torn  built  entirely  of  that  praaom  tos&A* 
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7.  Seven  years  were  employed  in  building  this  temple.  It 
was  just  about  three  thousand  years  from  the  creation  that  it 
was  finished,  and  one  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  When  it  was  finished,  Solomon  assembled  all  the 
chiefs,  and  elders,  and  great  men  of  Israel,  in  order  to  dedi- 
cate it  The  priests  brought  the  ark,  containing  the  two 
tables  of  stone  which  God  had  given  to  Moses  more  thai 
four  centuries  before. 

8.  The  ark  was  now  placed  in  the  holiest  part  of  the 
temple.  It  rested  beneath  the  broad  wings  of  two  cherubims 
that  were  overlaid  with  gold.  No  sooner  was  the  ark  set 
in  its  place  than  a  cloud  issued  forth  and  filled  the  temple. 
This  was  a  token  that  the  Lord  was  there. 

9.  After  the  building  of  the  temple,  Solomon  became  so 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  magnificence,  that  the  queen 
of  Sheba  came  from  her  own  dominions  to  visit  him.  Her 
country  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Africa,  to  the  southward 
of  Egypt. 

10.  She  travelled  with  a  great  multitude  of  attendants; 
and  she  had  likewise  a  train  of  camels,  laden  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  abundance  of  spices.  The  sweet  per- 
fume of  the  spices  scented  the  deserts  through  which  she 


11.  When  she  came  to  Jerusalem,  she  beheld  Solomon 

seated  on  a  great  throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  pure  gold 

His  feet  rested  on  a  golden  footstool    There  were  lions  of 

gold  about  the  throne.     The  long  had  a  majestic  look ;  aad 
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e  queen  of  Sheba  was  astonished  at  his  grandeur :  but 
hen  they  had  talked  together  she  admired  his  wisdom  even 
ore  than  his  magnificence.  She  acknowledged  that  the  half 
i  his  greatness  had  not  been  told  her. 

12.  If  the  queen  of  Sheba  could  have  seen  Solomon  a  few 
ears  afterwards,  she  would  have  beheld  a  lamentable  change. 
le  turned  from  the  true  God,  and  became  an  idolater.  This 
ise  and  righteous  king,  who  had  built  the  sacred  temple, 
ow  grew  so  wicked  that  he  built  high  places  for  the  worship 
f  heathen  deities. 

13.  For  this  reason  God  determined  to  take  awaj  the  chief 
art  of  the  kingdom  from  his  descendants.  Accordingly, 
iien  Solomon  was  dead,  ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  revolted 
gainst  his  son  Behoboam. 


Questions.— 1.  What  had  David  done?  What  of  silver  and  gold  among 
te  Hebrews?  2.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  Solomon's  reign?  By 
hose  command  was  the  temple  built?  8.  What  agreement  did  Solomon 
take  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre?  What  of  Phoenicia?  In  what  part  of 
anaan  was  Jerusalem?  How  far  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea?  Ans. 
bout  forty-five  miles.  Where  was  Tyre?  In  which  direction  from 
erusalem?  What  of  Tyre?  In  which  direction  is  Jerusalem  from 
abylon?  From  Egypt?  4.  With  what  did  Solomon  begin  to  build  the 
imple?  Where  was  the  temple  of  Solomon  built?  Aru.  On  a  hill  in 
srusalem  called  Mount  Moriah.  Describe  the  extent  of  the  temple. 
Describe  the  interior  of  the  temple.  6.  With  what  was  the  temple 
irnished?  7.  How  long  were  they  in  building  the  temple  ?  How  long 
fter  the  creation  was  the  temple  finished?  How  long  before  Christ? 
[ow  long  ago?  Describe  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  9.  What  of  the 
oeen  of  Sheba?  Where  is  it  supposed  she  came  fronrf  \Q.  Tta&?rft& 
D 
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her  visit  to  Solomon.     12.  What  change  took  place  in  Solomon?    13. 
What  evil  followed  the  idolatry  of  Solomon? 


Chap.  XXII. — Asia  continued* 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION. 

] .  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehoboam 
reigned  over  only  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
these  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Beside  the  loss  of 
so  large  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  he  suffered  other  misfortunes. 
Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  made  war  against  him,  and  took 
Jerusalem.  He  carried  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  palace. 

2.  The  other  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  had  revolted  from 
Rehoboam,  were  thenceforward  governed  by  kings  of  their 
own,  the  country  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Most 
of  these  kings  were  wicked  men  and  idolaters.  Their  palace 
and  seat  of  government  was  in  the  city  of  Samaria. 

3.  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  separated  from 
that  of  Judah  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  He  made  slaves  of 
the  Israelites,  and  carried  them  to  his  own  country,  and  most 
of  them  never  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

4.  The  people  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
continued  to  reside  in  Canaan.  They  were  now  called  Jews. 
The  royal  palace  and  seat  of  government  was  at  Jerusalem. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  kings  were  pious  men,  but  most  of  them 
offended  God  by  their  sinfulness  and  idolatry. 
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5.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  perverse,  and  un- 
lerwent  many  severe  inflictions  from  the  wrath  of  God.  In 
the  year  606  B.C.  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  took 
Jerusalem.  He  destroyed  the  temple,  and  carried  the  prin- 
cipal people  captive  to  Babylon. 

6.  Afterwards,  when  Zedekiah  was  king,  Jerusalem  was 
again  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuzaradan,  a  general  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  broke  down  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
left  nothing  standing  that  could  be  destroyed.  The  Jews 
remained  captive  in  Babylon  seventy  years. 

7.  When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
the  Jews,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
They  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  resumed  their  ancient  manner  of 
worship.  Till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  330 
b.c.  the  nation  was  dependent  on  the  kings  of  Persia. 

8.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  take 
Jerusalem.  But,  as  he  advanced  with  his  army,  the  high 
priest  came  forth  to  meet  him,  in  his  robes  of  office,  at  the 
head  of  a  long  train  of  Levites  and  the  people.  Alexander 
was  so  struck  with  their  appearance  that  he  agreed  to  spare 
the  city. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  two  next  centuries,  the  Egyptians 
invaded  the  Jewish  kingdom,  and  afterwards  the  Syrians 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  bondage.*  They  suffered  great 
calamities  from  the  tyranny  of  these  conquerors. 

10.  But,  in  the  year  166  before  the  Christian  era,  Juda* 
ttaccabaaus,  a  valiant  Jewish  leader,  drove  t\ifc  feyrascA  ^\. 
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of  the  country.  When  the  king  of  Syria  heard  of  it,  he  took 
an  oath  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  But, 
as  he  was  hastening  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  chariot. 

11.  The  descendants  of  Judas  Maccabeeus  afterwards  as- 
sumed royal  authority  and  became  kings  of  the  Jews.  In  less 
than  a  century,  however,  the  country  was  subdued  by  Pompey, 
a  celebrated  Roman  general.  He  conferred  the  government 
on  Antipater,  a  native  of  Edom. 

12.  In  the  year  37  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Roman 

senate  decreed  that  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  should  be 

king  of  the  Jews.    It  was  this  Herod  who  commanded  that 

all  the  young  children  of  Bethlehem  should  be  slain,  in  order 

that  the  infant  Jesus  might  not  survive.    The  period  of  that 

blessed  infant's  birth  was  now  at  hand. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  was  Rehoboam?  Into  what  two  kingdoms  was 
the  Hebrew  nation  divided  during  his  reign?  What  name  was  given  to 
the  ten  tribes  which  revolted?  What  name  was  given  to  the  two  tribes? 
What  of  Shishak?  2.  How  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel  governed?  In 
which  part  of  Canaan  were  the  ten  tribes?  In  which  part  was  the  king- 
dom of  Judah?  What  of  the  kings  of  Israel?  Where  did  these  kings 
dwell?  Where  was  Samaria?  How  far  from  Jerusalem?  Ana.  Forty 
miles.  3.  What  of  Salmaneser?  4.  What  were  the  people  of  Judah  now 
called?  Where  was  the  seat  of  government?  What  of  the  kings  of 
Judah?  5.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation?  What  of  Nebuchadnezzar? 
6.  What  of  Nebuzaradan?  How  long  did  the  Jews  remain  captive  in 
Babylon?  7.  What  of  Cyrus?  What  did  the  Jews  do  on  their  return 
from  captivity?  How  long  was  the  nation  dependent  upon  Persia? 
8.  What  of  Alexander  the  Great?  9.  What  happened  after  the  time  of 
Alexander?    10.  What  of  Judas  Maccabaus?    What  of  the  king  of 
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Syria?  In  which  direction  was  Syria  from  Canaan?  11.  What  of  the 
descendants  of  Judas  Maocabams?  What  of  Pompey?  Whom  did  he 
appoint  to  govern  Judah?  12.  When  did  the  Soman  senate  appoint 
Herod  the  king  of  the  Jews?    What  of  Herod? 


Chap.  XXTTT. — Asia  continued. 

THX  HEBREW  PROPHETS. 

1.  I  must  now  glance  backward,  and  say  a  few  words 
respecting  a  clasB  of  men  who  appeared  at  various  times 
among  the  Hebrews.  These  men  were  called  prophets.  They 
held  intercourse  with  God,  and  he  gave  them  the  know- 
ledge of  things  that  were  to  happen  in  future  years. 

2.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  prophets  was  named 
Elijah.  Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  him.  While  he 
was  dwelling  in  a  solitary  place,  the  ravens  brought  him 
food.  He  restored  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  from  death 
to  life. 

3.  He  denounced  God's  vengeance  against  the  wicked  king 
Ahab,  and  foretold  that  the  dogs  should  eat  the  painted 
Jezebel,  his  queen.  All  this,  afterwards,  came  to  pass.  He 
caused  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  two 
captains,  with  their  soldiers.  He  divided  the  river  Jordan 
by  smiting  it  with  his  mantle,  and  passed  over  on  dry  ground. 

4.  At  last,  when  his  mission  on  earth  was  ended,  there 
came  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  carried  Elijah 
by  a  whirlwind  up  to  heaven. 

5.  Elijah's  mantle  fell  from  the  fiery  ctasvot.   \\.  ^^ 
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caught  up  by  a  person  named  Elisha,  and  he  likewise 
became  a  very  celebrated  prophet.  He  cursed  some  little 
children  because  they  laughed  at  his  bald  head ;  and  soon 
afterwards  two  she-bears  tore  forty  and  two  of  them  in 
pieces. 

6.  When  Elisha  was  dead,  and  had  lain  many  months  in 
his  sepulchre,  another  dead  man  happened  to  be  let  down 
into  the  same  darksome  place.  But  when  the  corpse  touched 
the  hallowed  bones  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  it  immediately 
revived,  and  became  a  living  man  again. 

7.  Jonah  was  another  prophet.  A  whale  swallowed  him, 
and  kept  him  three  days  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  and  then 
vomited  him  safely  on  dry  land.  Isaiah  was  also  a  prophet 
He  foretold  many  terrible  calamities  that  were  to  befal  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  the  surrounding  nations,  as  did  also  Ezekiel; 
and  Jeremiah  bewailed,  in  plaintive  accents,  the  sins  and 
misfortunes  of  God's  people. 

8.  The  prophet  Daniel  foretold  the  downfal  of  Belshazzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  He  was  afterwards  cast  into  a  den  of  lions 
in  Babylon,  at  the  command  of  king  Darius.  The  next 
morning  the  king  looked  down  into  the  den,  and  there  was 
Daniel  alive  and  well ! 

9.  King  Darius  then  ordered  Daniel  to  be  drawn  out 
of  the  den,  and  his  false  accusers  to  be  thrown  into  it. 
The  moment  that  these  wicked  persons  touched  the  bottom, 
the  lions  sprang  forward  and  tore  them  limb  from  limb. 

10.  Numerous  other  prophets  appeared  at  various  times, 
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id  most  of  them  performed  such  wonderful  works  that  there 
sold  be  no  doubt  of  their  possessing  power  from  on  high. 
Tow  it  was  remarked  that  all  these  prophets,  or  nearly  all, 
poke  of  a  king,  or  ruler,  or  other  illustrious  personage,  who 
ras  to  appear  among  the  Jews. 

1 1.  Although  they  foretold  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to 
16  people,  still  there  was  this  one  thing  to  comfort  them : — 
>  descendant  of  king  David  was  to  renew  the  glory  of  the 
swish  race,  and  establish  his  sway  over  the  whole  world. 

12.  This  great  event  was  expected  to  happen  in  about 
fteen  hundred  years  after  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
gypt  And  it  did  then  happen.  When  the  appointed 
sriod  had  elapsed,  there  appeared  a  star  in  a  certain  quarter 
f  the  heavens. 

13.  Three  wise  men  from  the  east  beheld  the  star,  and 
ere  guided  by  it  to  a  stable  in  the  little  village  of  Beth- 
»hem.     It  was  about  five  miles  from  Jerusalem.     There,  in 

manger,  lay  the  infant  Jesus ! 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  prophets?  2.  What  is  told  of  Elijah?  5. 
faat  of  Elisha?  7.  What  of  Jonah?  Isaiah?  Ezekiel?  Jeremiah? 
What  of  Daniel?  10.  What  can  you  say  of  the  prophets?  Of  what 
id  the  prophets  all  speak?  11.  What  cheering  prospect  did  the  pro- 
bets  hold  out  to  the  Jews?  12.  About  how  long  after  Moses  did  Christ 
ppear?  What  of  the  star  in  the  east?  13.  What  of  Bethlehem?  Whom 
id  the  wise  men  find  in  a  stable? 
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Chap.  XXIV. — Asia  continued. 

CRUCIFIXION  OF  THE  SAVIOUR.     DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

1.  The  greatest  event,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  Jew 
but  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  now  taken  place.  Th 
was  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  But  my  readers  must  n* 
expect  me  to  relate  the  whole  story  of  this  divine  personal 
in  the  little  book  which  I  am  now  writing. 

2.  The  Jews  rejected  him.  They  had  been  long  lookir 
for  an  earthly  potentate;  and  when  they  beheld  the  me* 
and  lowly  Jesus,  they  despised  and  hated  him.  From  tl 
time  that  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  they  sougl 
to  take  his  life. 

3.  They  brought  him  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Pontii 
Pilate,  who  was  then  the  Roman  governor  of  Judea.  Pila 
sentenced  him  to  death,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  w 
crucified  between  two  thieves.  He,  however,  rose  fro 
the  dead,  after  being  buried  three  days,  and  ascended  in 
heaven. 

4.  Such  is  the  brief  story  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  his  deat 
his  apostles  proceeded  to  preach  the  gospel  throughout  tl 
land  of  Canaan  and  other  countries.  Of  all  the  apostle 
Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successful. 

5.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Asi 
Minor,  and  Greece.  At  length  he  was  sent  as  a  prison* 
to  Borne,  to  be  tried  by  the  emperor.    He  went  with  oth« 


•s  in  a  small  vessel,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
ranean  Sea. 

the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
e  island  of  Malta  during  a  terrible  gale.  After  this 
sel  proceeded  on  its  voyage,  and  Paul  reached  Rome 
e  years  after  Christ.  Here  he  remained  in  prison  a 
ae;  but  many  persons  came  to  visit  him,  and  he 
i  to  them  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Paul  was 
h  released,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  was  beheaded  by 
*  the  emperor  Nero. 

le  apostles  had  now  sown  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  in 
>untries,  and  the  fruits  began  to  appear.  Nearly  all 
ized  world  were  worshippers  of  the  Roman  gods ;  but 
then  faith  gradually  gave  way  before  the  gospel,  and, 
3ss  of  time,  Christianity  was  diffused  over  nearly  the 
f  Europe. 

>ng  before  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  Jews  had 
completely  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  But,  about 
3ars  after   his   death,   they  rebelled   against  their 

tus,  the  Roman  general,  immediately  marched  to 
Jerusalem.  A  most  dreadful  war  ensued.  The  in- 
s  were  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  soon  were  greatly  in 
food.  Hunger  impelled  one  of  the  Jewish  women  to 
ler  own  child.  When  Titus  heard  of  it,  he  was  so 
that  he  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jsrariak 
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race ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  perished 
during  this  frightful  siege ! 

10.  At  length  the  city  was  taken  in  the  night-time,  and 
set  on  fire.  The  flames  caught  the  temple.  The  hills  on 
which  Jerusalem  is  situated  were  all  blazing  like  so  many 
volcanoes.  The  blood  of  the  slaughtered  inhabitants  hissed 
upon  the  burning  brands. 

11.  Ninety-seven  thousand  Jews  were  taken  prisoners. 
Some  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  conquerors  exposed  others 
to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  A  few  people  remained 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  rebuilt  the  city.  But  it  was  again 
destroyed  by  a  Roman  emperor  named  Adrian.  He  levelled 
the  walls  and  houses  with  the  earth,  and  sowed  the  ground 
with  salt. 

12.  The  Jews  were  scattered  all  over  the  world.  This 
catastrophe  had  long  been  prophesied.  There  are  now 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  They  still  keep  their  religion,  and  many  of  their 
old  customs.  Jerusalem  has  been  partially  restored,  but 
it  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour. 

Questions.— 1.  What  is  the  greatest  event  that  has  occurred  on  the 
globe?  How  long  is  it  since  Christ  was  born?  How  long  after  the  crea- 
tion did  Christ  appear?  Am,  Four  thousand  and  four  years.  How  long 
after  the  flood?  2.  How  did  the  Jews  receive  Christ?  3.  What  of  Pilate? 
The  crucifixion?  4.  What  did  Christ's  apostles  do  after  his  death? 
What  of  Paul?   5.  What  countries  did  Paul  visit?    Where  was  he  •* 
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it?  6-  Where  was  Paul's  vessel  wrecked?  When  did  he  arrive 
'  To  whom  did  he  preach  Christianity?  What  is  supposed  to 
.  his  fate?  7.  What  had  the  apostles  done?  What  of  the  wor- 
te  heathen  deities?  What  of  Christianity?  8.  To  whom  had 
been  long  subject?  What  occurred  forty  years  after  the  death 
?  9.  What  of  Titus?  Describe  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  11. 
Ldrian?  12.  What  became  of  the  Jews?  What  event  had  been 
>y  the  prophets?    What  of  Jerusalem? 


Chap.  XXV. — Asia  continued. 

CYRU8  CONQUERS  BABYLON.       HIS  DEATH. 

former  part  of  this  book  I  have  told  the  story  of 
,  the  first  great  empire  of  ancient  times.  It  was 
,  as  you  remember,  in  the  land  watered  by  the  rivers 
nd  Euphrates.  Its  place  is  shown  on  the  map  which 
given.  In  this  region  the  climate  is  warm,  and  the 
eedingly  fruitful.  Here  the  human  race  seemed  to 
*  in  the  most  wonderful  manner, 
us  many  nations  soon  sprang  up  and  increased,  till  the 
arrounding  country  was  filled  with  multitudes  of  peo- 
ssyria,  at  one  time,  extended  its  dominion  over  most 

nations;  but  at  length  Persia  became  a  powerful 
ly,  and  not  only  Assyria,  but  a  great  many  other 
became  subject  to  it. 

le  first  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  descended  from 
he  eldest  son  of  Shem.  They  were  therefore  eaU&& 
a.    Very  little  is  known  of  their  history  \SX  titaeroX 
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eighteen  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Cyras,  a  great  • 
queror,  then  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia.  Some  histoi 
have  spoken  of  Cyrus  as  a  wise  and  excellent  monarch, 
it  appears  probable  that  he  was  no  better  than  most  o 
conquerors. 

4.  Cyrus  continued  to  extend  his  empire  in  all  direct] 
Media,  Parthia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Canaan, 
parts  of  Arabia,  were  subdued,  and  made  portions  of 
kingdom.  One  of  his  chief  exploits  was  the  taking  of 
city  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Assyria.  The  walls  of 
great  city  were  so  thick  and  high,  that  it  would  have  1 
impossible  for  any  enemy  either  to  break  them  down,  c 
climb  over  them.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  difficult  mi 
to  take  this  strong  place. 

5.  Now,  the  channel  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  din 
through  the  centre  of  Babylon.  Cyrus  caused  deep  dit 
to  be  dug  around  the  city,  so  that  he  could  draw  off  the  w 
of  the  river,  and  leave  the  channel  dry.  When  the  dit 
were  completed,  he  waited  for  a  proper  time  to  draw  off 
river. 

6.  On  a  certain  night,  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  n 
a  great  festival.  His  guards,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabit* 
were  eating  and  drinking,  thoughtless  of  the  enemy  on 
outside  of  their  walls.  The  Persians  seized  this  opportu 
to  throw  open  the  dams  of  the  ditches. 

7.  The  whole  water  of  the  Euphrates  immediately  flo 
into  them..    Cyrus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Pei 
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y  ;  and,  where  the  mighty  river  had  so  lately  rushed  along 
•e  were  now  the  trampling  footsteps  of  an  innumerable 
t.  Thus  the  Persian  troops  entered  the  city. 
L  The  guards  of  the  royal  palace  were  surprised  and 
n.  Belshazzar  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  shrieks 
dying  men,  as  he  sat  with  his  nobles  in  the  banquet-hall, 
t  it  was  too  late  to  escape.  They  were  all  slaughtered, 
I  their  blood  was  mingled  with  the  wine  of  the  festival. 
cts  Babylon  was  taken,  and  Assyria  became  a  part  of 
sia. 

}.  Cyrus  afterwards  marched  against  the  Scythians,  a  brave 
ion,  who  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
t  Tomyris,  their  queen,  collected  an  army,  and  fought  a 
ody  battle  with  the  Persians.  Cyrus  was  defeated,  and 
en  prisoner.  The  son  of  the  Scythian  queen  had  been 
led  in  the  battle,  and  she  resolved  to  avenge  his  death. 
e  ordered  her  attendants  to  kill  Cyrus,  which  was  done  in 
Mxrrible  manner. 

tussnoNS. — 1.  What  was  the  first  great  empire  of  the  world?  Where 
i  Assyria  situated?  Climate  of  this  region?  Soil?  The  human  race? 
[ncrease  of  mankind?  What  of  Assyria?  Persia?  Which  way  was 
ma  from  Canaan?  Arabia?  Caspian  Sea?  What  gulf  lies  south  of 
rsia?  3.  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Persia?  At  what  time  did 
rus  ascend  the  throne  of  Persia?  What  of  Persia  before  the  time  of 
rus?  Character  of  Cyrus?  4.  What  were  some  of  the  countries  con- 
sred  by  Cyrus?  In  which  direction  from  Persia  was  Media?  Parthia? 
aopotamia?  Armenia?  Syria?  Canaan?  Arabia?  Describe  the 
ang  of  Babylon.  8.  What  event  terminated  the  Assyrian  emgixtf 
Where  did  the  Scythians  live?    Their  character?   What  ot  Csxxxsft 
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Chap.  XXVI. — Asia  continued. 

KEIGN  OF  CAMBYSES. 

1 .  Cambtses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  seems  to  have  been  a  " 
man  than  his  father.  lie  was  addicted  to  drinking  wines 
and  Prexaspes,  a  favourite  courtier,  hinted  to  him  that  hi 
injured  his  health  and  faculties  by  this  practice.  "When 
Prexaspes  had  done  speaking,  Cambyses  called  for  wine,  and 
drank  off  several  large  goblets.  "  Now  we  shall  see,"  said 
he,  "  whether  the  wine  has  dimmed  my  sight,  or  rendered  mj 
hand  unsteady ! " 

2.  lie  then  called  for  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  ordered  tin 
son  of  Prexaspes  to  stand  at  the  further  end  of  the  T"J1 
The  boy  did  so  ;  and,  while  his  father  looked  on,  the  crnd 
Cambyses  took  aim  at  the  poor  child,  and  shot  an  arroi 
directly  through  his  heart. 

3.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  young  reader,  to  tell  yon 
such  horrible  stories  as  these,  I  would  not  tell  them  bo 
that  they  are  true,  and  they  may  teach  us  good  and  usefa 
lessons :  they  may  show  us  how  wicked  and  miserable  evei 
kings  may  be. 

4.  They  may  also  make  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  an  ap 
when  such  things  do  not  happen.  You  must  recollect  ihm 
I  am  telling  you  of  what  took  place  many  ages  since,  lb 
people  were  then  thought  to  be  merely  the  playthings  • 
*heir  kings,  and  only  made  to  serve  them.     Since  that  tim- 
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thrift  tag  come  and  told  us  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
ea(^  man  should  do  to  another  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

&•  It  is  true  that  in  many  countries,  particularly  in  Asia, 

™*  wine  laws  of  Christ  are  not  known ;  but  in  most  places 

!   "fcWngB  are  better  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cambyscs. 

n  America  we  have  no  kings,  and  therefore  the  stories  I  am 

:  ^fyjou  about  the  cruelties  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Asia 

[  W*  very  shocking. 

*  Bat  I  must  go  on  with  my  story.  Cambyses  made  war 
^*°*t  the  Egyptians.  At  the  siege  of  one  of  their  cities,  he 
J^fcfred  a  very  cunning  method  to  take  the  place.  The 
^vPfana  believed  that  cats  and  dogs  were  sacred,  and  they 
^fcfttipped  them  as  gods.  This  foolish  superstition  induced 
**nby8es  to  collect  all  the  cats  and  dogs  in  the  country,  and 
we  them  in  front  of  his  army. 

7.  The  Egyptians  were  afraid  to  discharge  their  arrows, 
*t  they  should  kill  some  of  these  divine  animals.  The 
Mans  therefore  marched  onward,  with  the  dogs  barking 
id  the  cats  mewing  before  them,  and  the  city  was  taken 
tthout  the  slightest  resistance. 

8.  The  chief  deity  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  great  bull,  to 
torn  they  had  given  the  name  of  Apis.  Cambyses  killed 
8  holy  bull,  and  bestowed  the  flesh  on  some  of  his  soldiers 
•  dinner.  Soon  afterwards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Egyp- 
ns,  he  killed  himself  accidentally  -wfl^Xak  wr^  «*vs«&~ 

tuM»no*8.-l.  What  of  Cambywa^    m*\.^^^^*^^!!£^ 
fhat  lemma  may  we  learn  from  to^v^^^**^*^ 
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4.  What  was  thought  of  the  people  in  these  ancient  times?  What  hti 
Christ  since  told  us?  6.  Where  are  the  laws  of  Christ  not  known?  Wlat 
of  kings  now?  6.  How  did  Cambyses  capture  an  Egyptian  city?  8. 
What  of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis?    How  was  Cambyses  slain? 


Chap.  XXVII. — Asia  continued. 

EXPEDITION  Or  XEBXES  INTO  GREECE. 

1 .  Another  king  of  the  Persians  was  named  Darius.  He 
was  likewise  a  cruel  tyrant.  When  he  was  going  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scythians,  he  compelled  an  old  man's 
three  sons  to  join  his  army.  These  were  all  the  children  the 
old  man  had.  He  came  into  the  king's  presence,  and  earnestly 
entreated  that  one  of  his  sons  might  he  left  at  home. 

2.  "I  am  very  poor  and  infirm,"  said  the  old  man.  " I 
am  unable  to  work.  If  you  take  away  all  my  three  children, 
I  shall  starve  to  death !"  "  Indeed !"  answered  king  Darius, 
in  a  very  compassionate  tone,  "then  they  shall  all  three 
remain  with  you."  Immediately  he  ordered  the  three  young 
men  to  be  slain,  and  gave  their  dead  bodies  to  their  poor  old 
father. 

3.  While  Darius  was  preparing  to  make  war  on  Greece, 
he  fell  sick  and  died.  His  successor  was  his  son  Xerxes. 
This  monarch  invaded  Greece  with  nearly  two  millions  of 
men  on  land,  and  more  than  half  a  million  on  board  his 
fleet. 

4.  You  may  well  believe  that  a  king  who  could  collect  bo 
large  on  army  had  great  wealth  and  power.    At  this  time 
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Persian  empire  was  of  vast  extent,  but  still  Xerxes 
died  to  conquer  other  nations.  His  capital  was  Persepolis, 
a  of  the  most  splendid  cities  that  ever  existed. 
5.  Here  Xerxes  had  magnificent  palaces ;  he  had  gold  and 
per  in  abundance,  he  had  precious  stones  more  than  he 
lid  count,  he  was  indeed  surrounded  with  pomp  and  mag- 
icence;  but  all  these  could  not  bring  contentment.  He 
s  still  desirous  of  conquering  other  nations ;  and  for  this 
•pose  he  collected  the  greatest  army  of  which  history  gives 
any  account. 

>.  When  Xerxes  arrived  in  Greece,  it  so  happened  that  a 
at  mountain,  called  Mount  Athos,  stood  directly  in  the 
y  that  he  wished  his  ships  to  sail.  He  therefore  wrote  a 
er  to  the  mountain,  commanding  it  to  get  out  of  his  way; 
;  Mount  Athos  would  not  stir  one  step. 
T.  In  order  to  bring  his  land  forces  from  Asia  into  Greece, 
rxes  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  a  part  of  the  sea  called 

Hellespont.  But  the  waves  broke  the  bridge  to  pieces, 
1  Xerxes  commanded  the  sea  to  be  whipped  for  its  disre- 
ctful  conduct. 

$.  The  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  submitted  to 
rxes ;  but  Sparta  and  Athens  made  a  stubborn  resistance. 
ough  they  could  muster  but  few  soldiers,  these  were  far 
re  valiant  than  the  Persians. 

}.  At  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  wished  to  lead  his  army  through 
arrow  passage  between  a  mountain  and  the  sea.  Lteo\v\fov&,> 
ig  of  Sparta,  opposed  him  with  six  thousand  men.     tatcR&j 
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thousand  Persians  were  slain  in  the  attempt  to  break  through 
the  pass. 

10.  At  last,  Leonidas  found  that  the  Persians  could  not  be 
kept  back  any  longer.  He  therefore  sent  away  all  but  three 
hundred  men,  and  with  these  he  remained  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  immense  host  of  the  Persians  came  onward 
like  a  flood;  and  only  one  soldier  of  the  three  hundred  escaped 
to  Sparta  to  tell  the  rest  were  slain. 

11.  But  Xerxes  did  not  long  continue  to  triumph  in 
Greece.  His  fleet  was  defeated  at  Salamis,  and  his  army  at 
Plataea.  In  escaping,  he  was  forced  to  cross  the  Hellespont 
in  a  little  fishing-vessel;  for  the  sea  in  spite  of  its  being 
whipped,  had  again  broken  his  bridge  of  boats. 

12.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  Persia,  the  proud  Xerxes 
was  murdered  in  his  bed.  This  event  happened  about  the 
year  465  B.C.  His  son,  Artaxerxes,  made  peace  with  the 
Greeks. 

13.  The  story  of  Xerxes  may  teach  us  the  folly  of  am- 
bition. Had  he  been  content  with  staying  at  home  and 
governing  his  people  so  as  to  make  them  happy,  he  might 
have  been  happy  himself.  But,  having  too  much,  he  still 
strove  to  acquire  more,  and  thus  brought  misery  upon  him- 
self and  millions  of  his  fellow-men. 

14.  Let  us  be  content  in  more  humble  situations,  for  we 
see  that  happiness  is  not  always  associated  with  wealth  and 
power.     Let  us  remember,  too,  that  pride  and  vanity  made 

even  Xerxes  ridiculous  with  all  his  magnificence. 


erxes?    What  of  Persepolis?    In  which  direction  was  it  from 

Jerusalem?    5.   What  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 

Which  was  the  greatest  army  ever  known  ?  6.  What  of  Mount 

1.  What  of  the  Hellespont?    8.  What  of  Greece?    9.  What  of 

rl»?    10.  What  of  Leonids*?    11.  What  of  Salamis?    Platsea? 

Xerxes  return?    12.  Death  of  Xerxes?    When  did  this  event 

Who  succeeded  Xerxes?    13.  What  may  the  story  of  Xerxes 

How  might  he  have  been  happy?     How  did  he  bring  misery 

self  and  others?     14.  Why  should  we  be   content?     What 

)  remember? 


Chap.  XXVIII.— Asia  continued. 

AFFAIRS  OF  PERSIA  TILL  THE  SARACEN  CONQUEST. 

teen  one  and  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Xerxes, 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ, 
7B8  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon. 
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3.  After  this  time,  Persia  became  subject  to  the  Parthians, 
whose  country  had  formerly  been  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  It  continued  under  the  government  of  the  Parthian 
kings  nearly  five  hundred  years.  About  the  year  230  after 
the  Christian  era,  a  Persian,  named  Artaxares,  excited  a  re- 
bellion, and  made  himself  king. 

4.  His  descendants  occupied  the  throne  for  many  gene- 
rations. One  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Chosroes  the 
Great,  who  lived  about  six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  He 
made  war  against  the  Romans,  and  ravaged  their  provinces 
in  Asia. 

5.  One  of  his  successors  was  likewise  named  Chosroes. 
This  hateful  monster  caused  his  own  father  to  be  beaten  to 
death.  But  Heaven  punished  him  by  the  wickedness  of  his 
eldest  son,  whose  name  was  Siroes.  He  dethroned  his  father, 
and  murdered  all  his  brothers  in  his  presence. 

6.  Siroes  then  ordered  his  father  to  be  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon. Here,  instead  of  killing  the  old  king  at  once,  he  tor- 
mented him  for  a  long  time  by  pricking  him  with  the  points 
of  arrows !     Chosroes  died  at  last,  in  great  agony. 

7.  These  things  may  seem  too  shocking  to  tell,  but  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  that  my  young  readers  should  know  how 
very  cruel  men  may  become  when  given  up  to  the  influence 
of  passion.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
has  taught  us  to  look  upon  such  crimes  as  were  often  prac- 
tised by  the  Persian  kings  with  horror  and  disgust. 

<£  Isdigertes,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  630  of 


istian  era,  was  the  last  of  this  dynasty  of  Persian 
During  his  reign,  the  Saracens,  a  warlike  people  of 
invaded  Persia,  and  conquered  it.  Isdigertes  was 
battle. 

rsia  then  became  a  part  of  the  Saracen  empire.  It 
id  by  the  caliphs  who  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid 
ch  they  built  on  the  river  Tigris, 
his  celebrated  place  was  founded  in  672,  and  once 
d  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  then  filled  with 
rildings,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  modern  city  is 
•uilt,  and  comparatively  insignificant. 

DNS.— 1.  When  was  Persia  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great? 
then  king  of  Persia?  What  happened  to  Darius?  2.  How 
lied?  3.  To  whom  did  Persia  become  subject  after  the  death 
?  How  long  did  it  continue  under  the  government  of  Parthia? 
y  is  Parthia  from  Persia?  When  did  Artaxares  make  himself 
What  of  his  descendants  ?  Chosroes  the  great  ?  When  did  he 
bat  did  he  do  ?  What  of  the  successor  of  Chosroes  the  Great  ? 
kedness  did  Siroes  commit  ?  7.  How  may  men  become  very 
For  what  should  we  be  thankful?  8.  When  did  Isdigertes 
e  throne  ?  What  of  him  ?  What  did  the  Saracens  do  during 
>  How  was  Isdigertes  killed  ?  9.  Of  what  empire  did  Persia 
part?  How  was  it  ruled ?  Where  did  the  caliphs  live ?  10. 
Bagdad? 
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Chap.  XXIX. — Asia  continued. 

XODERN  HISTOBf  OF  PERSIA. 

1.  In  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era,  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens  was  subverted  by  the  Tartars.  Persia  was  gov- 
erned by  them  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  afterwards 
ruled  by  monarchs  called  Sophis,  or  Shahs.  The  first  of 
these  was  named  Ismael,  a  man  of  Saracen  descent.  He 
took  possession  of  the  throne  by  violence,  and  reigned  twenty- 
three  years. 

2.  The  greatest  of  these  monarchs  was  named  Shah  Abbas. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  Abbas  fought  against  the 
Turks,  and  gained  many  splendid  victories.  He  also  deprived 
the  Portuguese  of  the  island  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

3.  But  the  best  of  all  the  kings  of  this  family  was  Shah 
Husseyn;  and  he  was  also  the  last,  and  the  most  unfortunate. 
He  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1694.  Husseyn  and  his  sub- 
jects met  with  many  disasters ;  and  he  was,  at  length,  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  throne  to  a  rival. 

4.  But  before  he  took  off  the  crown  from  his  head,  Husseyn 
went  on  foot  through  the  principal  streets  of  Ispahan,  which 
was  then  the  capital.  The  people  thronged  around  him  with 
tears  and  lamentations.  The  excellent  and  kind-hearted 
monarch  endeavoured  to  comfort  them. 

«£  He  told  them  that  the  new  king,  whose  name  was 
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Hid,  would  not  love  them  better  than  he  himself  had, 

it  he  would  know  better  how  to  govern  them,  and  how 

[oer  their  enemies.  So  the  good  Husseyn  took  off  his 
which  had  been  only  a  trouble  to  him,  and  bade  his 

farewell. 

a  1730,  Kouli  Khan  took  possession  of  the  throne  of 
He  called  himself  Nadir  Shah.    He  was  a  famous 

ror  and  tyrant,  and  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  after 
of  about  seventeen  years. 

ince  his  death,  there  has  been  much  bloodshed  in 
Ambitious  men  have  often  aspired  to  the  throne, 

solved  the  country  in  civil  war. 

lie  Royal  Palace  of  Persia  is  in  the  city  of  Teheran. 

ere  is  another  beautiful  palace  at  Ispahan,  called  the 
of  Forty  Pillars.  Eaeh  of  the  forty  pillars  is  sup- 
by  four  lions  of  white  marble.      The  whole  edifice 

is  if  it  were  built  of  pearl,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and 

is  stones, 
have  now  done  with  the  story  of  Persia,    Like  that 

t  other  eastern  countries,  it  abounds  in  tales  of  cruelty, 
and  bloodshed.    In  ancient  times,  the  people  wor- 

1  the  sun,  and  bowed  down  to  idols.     But,  for  more 

,  thousand  years,  they  have  been  believers  in  a  false 

st,  called  Mahomet. 

They  have  never  become  acquainted  mill  t\&  raYug&rci 

us  Christ,  which  teaches  us  to  be  gen\ta  axi^Q^sfv^ 
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one  to  another;  and  thus  cruelty  has  ever  been  common 
among  them. 

11.  The  climate  of  Persia  is  mild,  and  the  country  abounds 
in  beautiful  and  fragrant  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The 
people  are  less  warlike  than  in  former  times.  The  rich  live 
in  splendid  palaces,  and  the  poor  in  mud  huts.  The  king- 
dom is  small,  compared  with  the  vast  empire  of  Xerxes. 
Persepolis,  the  ancient  capital,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Teheran  and  Ispahan,  the  two  principal  cities,  are  of  com* 
paratively  modern  date. 

12.  From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will  not  like  the  Per- 
sian character ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  bad.  The  people  are 
very  fond  of  reading  and  telling  instructive  stories;  many 
of  these  were  written  ages  since,  and  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. The  people  also  have  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  they  appear 
to  be  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  have  a  love  of 
virtue. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  the  year  1268? 
How  was  Persia  governed  ?  What  of  Ismael  ?  2.  Who  was  Shah  Abbas? 
When  did  he  ascend  the  throne?  What  did  he  do?  3.  What  of  Shah 
Husseyn?  4.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  he  surrendered  his  crown. 
6.  When  did  Kouli  Khan  come  to  the  throne  ?  What  other  name  had  he? 
What  of  him?     7.  What  of  Persia  since  the  death  of  Kouli  Khan? 

8.  Where  does  the  monarch  of  Persia  reside?    Describe  the  palace. 

9.  What  of  the  story  of  Persia?  What  was  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
Persians?  What  is  now  the  religion  of  the  people  ?  10.  What  has  always 
been  common  among  them?  11.  What  of  the  climate  of  Persia?  The 
soil  ?    People  ?    How  does  the  extent  of  the  country  compare  with  what 
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was  in  the  time  of  Xerxes?    What  of  Persepolis?    Teheran?    Ispahan? 
:.  What  of  the  Persian  character? 


Chap.  XXX. — Asia  continued. 

EABLT  HISTORY  OF  CHINA. 

.  The  territory  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  nearly  the  same 
;  the  present  day  that  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  records. 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  east  by 
e  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Chinese  Sea  and 
irther  India.  On  the  west  there  are  mountains  and  sandy 
sens,  which  divide  it  from  Thibet  and  Tartary. 

2.  This  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  has  continued  longer 
an  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  Its  history  goes  back 
or  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  The  name  of  its 
tinder  was  Fohi,  whom  some  writers  suppose  to  have  been 
e  same  as  Noah. 

3.  There  have  been  twenty-two  dynasties,  or  separate  fami- 
js  of  emperors,  who  have  successively  ruled  over  China. 

their  history  were  to  be  particularly  related,  it  would  fill 
least  twenty-two  great  books.     Yet  few  of  the  emperors 
i  anything  that  was  worthy  of  remembrance. 

4.  Before  the  time  of  Fohi,  the  Chinese  believe  that  men 
red  pretty  much  like  brutes;  that  they  had  no  settled 
tmes,  but  wandered  up  and  down  in  the  forests,  &^\k&% 

r  food ;  and  when  they  caught  any  animals  or  \At<\&,  Wi*X 
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they  drank  the  blood,  and  devoured  even  the  hair  f 
feathers. 

5.  We  find  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  Chin 
emperors  till  the  reign  of  Chaus,  who  lived  about  a  thouss 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  extremely  fond 
hunting,  and  used  to  gallop  into  the  midst  of  the  rice-fic 
in  pursuit  of  game.  In  this  manner  he  did  so  much  misch 
that  his  subjects  resolved  to  destroy  him.  v 

6.  There  was  a  large  river,  which  the  emperor  was  often 
the  habit  of  crossing.  On  the  shore  of  this  river  the  peo 
placed  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  accomodation  of  Chaus.  1 
next  time  that  the  emperor  returned  from  hunting,  he  and 
attendants  got  on  board  the  boat,  and  set  sail  for  the  oppos 
shore. 

7.  But  the  boat  had  been  contrived  on  purpose  for 
destruction.    In  the  middle  of  the  river  it  fell  to  pieces,  i 
all  on  board  were  drowned.     Thus,  to  the  great  joy  of 
subjects,  the  emperor  Chaus  went  down  among  the  fisl 
and  never  again  came  a-hunting  in  the  rice-fields. 

8.  The  emperor  Ching,  who  reigned  about  two  thoust 
years  ago,  built  a  great  wall,  in  order  to  protect  his  domini< 
against  the  Tartars.  This  wall  still  remains.  It  is  forty-f 
feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  it  extends  over  mot 
tains  and  valleys,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

9.  When  Ching  had  completed  the  wall,  he  thought  hi 
self  so  very  great  an  emperor,  that  none  of  his  predecesa 

were  worth  remembering.    He  therefore  ordered  all  the  h 


itings  and  public  records  to  be  burnt  He  also 
lr  hundred  learned  men,  who  were  accustomed  to 
stories  to  be  buried  alive. 

he  emperor  Ching  could  have  caught  poor  old  Peter 
B  certainly  would  have  buried  him  likewise,  with 
Lundred  learned  brethren ;  and  so  the  world  would 
this  Universal  History] 

s.— 1.  What  of  the  Chinese  empire?  Boundaries?  What 
om  Thibet  and  Tartary  ?  Which  way  is  China  from  Persia  ? 
Siberia?  The  Birman  empire  ?  2.  What  of  the  antiquity 
>n  of  the  Chinese  empire  ?  How  far  back  does  its  history 
Tio  was  its  founder?  What  do  some  writers  suppose?  8. 
dynasties  or  families  that  have  ruled  over  China  ?  4.  What 
lese  suppose  was  the  state  of  China  before  the  time  of  Fohi  ? 
I  Chau8  live  ?  What  of  him  ?  6.  Relate  the  manner  in  which 
lestroyed  him.  8.  When  did  the  emperor  Ching  live?  Des- 
eatwall.  Does  it  still  remain?  6.  What  orders  did  Ching 
ing  historical  books,  records,  and  learned  men  ? 


Chap.  XXXI. — Asia  continued. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CHINESE  EMPERORS. 


aperor  Yati  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
j  emperor  was  desirous  of  reigning  till  the  world 
me  to  an  end,  and  perhaps  longer.  He  therefore 
time  in  endeavouring  to  brew  a  liquor  that  would 
l  immortal.  But,  unfortunately,  before  thft  Vtagaot 
drink,  the  emperor  died. 
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2.  Another  emperor,  instead  of  attending  to  the  affairs  d 
the  nation,  applied  himself  wholly  to  study.  His  prime 
minister  took  advantage  of  his  negligence,  and  raised  a  re- 
bellion against  him.  When  the  emperor  heard  the  shouts  oi 
the  rebels,  he  shut  his  book,  and  put  on  his  armour.  But,  on 
ascending  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  he  saw  that  it  was  toe 
late  to  resist.  He  then  returned  to  his  library,  which  con1 
tained  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  volumes. 

3.  The  emperor  knew  that  these  books  had  been  the  mean* 
of  his  losing  the  vast  empire  of  China,  by  withdrawing  hif 
attention  from  the  government.  He  therefore  set  fire  to  them 
with  his  own  hands,  and  the  whole  library  was  consumed 
The  rebels  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

4.  The  emperor  Si-gu-en  began  to  reign  in  the  year  61? 
after  the  Christian  era.  He  dwelt  in  a  magnificent  palace 
After  the  emperor's  death,  his  son  came  to  the  palace,  anc 
was  astonished  at  its  splendour  and  beauty.  "Such, a  resi- 
dence is  good  for  nothing  but  to  corrupt  a  monarch,  anc 
render  him  proud,"  exclaimed  he.  Accordingly  he  com- 
manded this  great  and  costly  edifice  to  be  burnt  to  th« 
ground. 

5.  Chwang-tsong,  who  had  been  a  brave  soldier,  was  irtatk 
emperor  about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  a  person  oi 
very  frugal  habits.  It  was  one  of  his  singularities,  that  be 
never  slept  in  a  bed,  but  always  on  the  bare  ground,  with  I 
bell  fastened  to  his  neck.    If  he  turned  over  in  his  sleep,  thi 
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ringing  of  the  bell  would  awaken  him ;  and  he  then  considered 
it  time  to  get  up. 

6.  In  the  year  1209,  Genghis  Khan  invaded  China  with 
an  immense  army  of  Tartars.  He  and  his  descendants  con- 
quered the  whole  empire,  and  governed  it  during  many  years. 

7.  The  emperor  Ching-tsa  ascended  the  throne  three  or 
four  centuries  ago.  A  mine  was  discovered  during  his  reign, 
and  precious  stones  of  great  value  were  dug  out  of  it.  Some 
of  them  were  brought  to  the  emperor,  but  he  looked  scorn- 
fully at  them. 

8.  "  Do  you  call  these  precious  stones  V9  cried  he.  "  What 
are  they  good  for?  They  can  neither  clothe  the  people,  nor 
satisfy  their  hunger."  So  saying,  he  ordered  the  mine  to  be 
closed  up,  and  the  miners  to  be  employed  in  some  more  useful 
and  of  labour. 

9.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Yong-tching, 

lere  was  the  most  terrible  earthquake  that  had  ever  been 

lown.     It  shook  down  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  city  of 

skin,  and  buried  one  hundred  thousand  people.     A  still 

3ater  number  perished  in  the  surrounding  country. 

10.  The  name  of  the  present  emperor  is  Sze  Hing.     He 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1850,  is  about  twenty- 
years  of  age,  and  he  is  a  Tartar  monarch,  though  he 

)rns  the  Chinese  nation ;  but  it  is  said  that  his  subjects 
low  rebelling  against  him,  and  trying  to  set  a  Chinese 
on  the  throne,  and  subvert  the  Tartar  race  whictv  \\»a> 
ned  China  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 
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Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  emperor  Vati?  How  did  he  spend  hfc 
time?  2.  Tell  the  story  of  a  very  learned  emperor.  4.  When  did  Si-gu-«a 
begin  to  reign?  Where  did  he  dwell?  What  did  his  son  do?  5.  What 
of  Chwang-tsong?  What  curious  fact  is  related  of  him?  6.  When  did 
Genghis  Khan  invade  China?  What  of  him  and  his-  descendants?  7. 
What  of  the  emperor  Ching-tsa?  Relate  the  story  of  the  mine.  What 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Tong-tching?  10.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
present  emperor  ?    When  did  he  come  to  the  throne  ? 


Chap.  XXXII. — Asia  continued. 

CITIES  OF  CHINA.      MANNERS  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

1.  I  must  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  cities  and 
people  of  China  as  they  are  at  this  day.  Nankin  wafl 
formerly  the  capital  of  China.  Pekin  which  contains  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  is  now  the  capital.  The  emperor's 
palace  stands  in  a  part  of  Pekin  called  the  Tartar  city. 

2.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  high,  so  that  they  hide  the  whole  city. 
They  are  so  thick  that  sentinels  on  horseback  ride  round  the 
city  on  the  top  of  the  walls.  There  are  nine  gates,  which 
have  marble  arches,  and  are  prodigiously  high. 

3.  The  people  of  China  have  an  olive  complexion,  witk 
black  hair,  and  small  black  eyes.  The  chief  part  of  their 
dress  is  a  long  loose  robe,  which  is  fastened  round  the  body 
with  a  silken  girdle.    In  this  girdle  they  carry  a  knife,  and 

two  sticks  for  eating,  instead  of  a  knife  and  fork. 
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4.  The  Chinese  are  great  fibbers,  and  are  very  much  ad- 
cted  to  cheating.  There  are  some  horrible  customs  among 
em.  For  instance,  if  parents  have  a  greater  number  of 
rildren  than  they  can  conveniently  support,  they  are  per- 
itted  to  throw  them  into  a  river ! 

5.  The  people  are  not  nice  about  what  they  eat  Dead 
jppy-dogs  are  publicly  sold  in  the  streets  for  food.  Rat& 
id  mice  are  frequently  eaten.  There  is  a  sort  of  bird's 
st  brought  from  some  of  the  Indian  islands,  which  is  made 
to  a  jelly,  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

6.  The  Chinese  ladies  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  little 
5t.  A  grown  woman  in  China  is  able  to  wear  smaller  shoes 
an  a  young  child  in  Europe.  But  their  feet  are  kept 
3rely  for  show,  and  are  almost  good  for  nothing  to  walk 
ith. 

7.  Religion  among  the  Chinese  is  in  a  very  sad  condition. 
le  people  are  given  up  to  idolatry.  Almost  all  religions 
e  tolerated,  although  but  little  reverence  is  paid  to  any. 
fciere  are  more  temples  than  can  be  easily  numbered. 

8.  When  a  Chinese  wishes  to  be  married,  he  buys  a  wife 
her  parents,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  see  her  till  she  is 

at  home.  The  young  lady  is  brought  to  her  husband's  door 
a  palankeen.  He  puts  aside  the  curtains  of  the  palankeen, 
d  peeps  in  at  his  new  wife.  If  he  does  not  like  her  looks, 
>  sends  her  back  again. 

9.  In  China  there  are  some  very  singular  pumshm«k\&. 
onetimes  a  wooden  frame,  weighing  two  hundred  ^owA&i 
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is  put  round  a  man's  neck.  He  is  compelled  to  carry  it  al 
with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  and,  so  long  as  he  wears  i1 
can  neither  feed  himself,  nor  lie  down. 

10.  One  of  the  most  curious  customs  of  China  is  thj 
excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  country.  Till  lately  on 
few  European  and  American  merchants  were  permitted 
reside  at  Canton,  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  wivi 
Macao.  No  other  strangers  were  permitted  in  the  kingc 
But  there  are  now  five  ports,  at  which  foreigners  are  alio 
to  carry  on  their  commerce.  The  people  think  that  t 
manners  and  customs  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  1 
do  not  wish  foreigners  to  come  and  introduce  new  noti 
They  are  the  oldest  nation  that  exists,  and  they  appea 
wish  nothing  more  than  to  continue  as  they  have  been. 

11.  China  has  a  great  many  large  cities,  and  these 
filled  with  countless  numbers  of  inhabitants.  They  1 
many  ingenious  arts  and  manufactures ;  they  till  the  e 
with  great  skill,  and  their  gardens  are  managed  with  sp< 
care. 

12.  Tea  is  brought  to  us  from  this  country,  with  a  g 
variety  of  other  articles.  You  will  not  be  surprised  thai 
get  so  many  things  from  China,  when  you  know  that 
country  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  pec 
that  is  seven  times  as  many  as  in  all  America. 

Questions.— 1.  What  city  was  formerly  the  capital  of  China  ?    \ 

is  now  ?    How  many  inhabitants  does  Pekin  contain  ?    Where  is  the 

peivr's  palace?  2.  What  of  the  walls  of  Pekin  ?    The  gates?   3.  T 


>ple  of  China?  Their  dress  ?  4.  What  of  the  character  of  the 
Their  customs?  6  What  of  their  food?  6.  What  of  the 
idies?  7.  What  of  religion  in  China?  Temples?  8.  What  is 
i  a  man  wishes  to  be  married  ?  9.  What  of  punishments  in 
.0.  What  custom  is  there  respecting  foreigners  ?  Where  do  the 
lerchants  reside  ?  Why  do  not  the  Chinese  wish  foreigners  to 
og  them  ?  Which  is  the  oldest  empire  in  the  world  ?  11.  What 
es  of  China?  Manufactures?  Do  the  people  understand  agri- 
12.  Where  do  we  get  our  tea?    What  is  the  population  of 


Chap  XXXIII. — Asia  continued. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  JLBABS.      RISE  OF  MAHOMET. 

Arabs  are  descended  from  Ishmael,  a  son  of  Abraham, 
jretold  of  him,  that  "his  hand  should  be  against  every 
d  every  man's  hand  against  him."  In  all  ages  this 
y  has  been  fulfilled  among  his  posterity;  for  they 
to  have  been  enemies  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
I  enemies  to  them. 

•abia  consists  of  several  separate  states  or  nations. 
)le  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine, 
amia,  &c. ;  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Ormuz,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  west 
ledSea. 

ie  Arabs  have  always  been  wandering  tribes,  and 
elt  in  tents,  amid  the  trackless  deserts  which  ocmx  *. 
>rtion  of  their  country.    Their  early  \nstor}  \%  N«n 
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imperfectly  known.  The  first  event  that  is  worth  recording 
is  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  This  took  place  at  Mecca,  a  city 
on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  year  570  of  the 
Christian  era. 

4.  Till  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mahomet  was  a  camel-driver 
in  the  desert.  He  afterwards  spent  much  of  his  time  ift 
solitude.  His  dwelling  was  a  lonesome  cave,  where  he  pre- 
tended to  be  employed  in  prayer  and  meditation.  When  he 
was  forty  years  old,  he  set  up  for  a  prophet. 

5.  He  publicly  proclaimed  that  God  had  sent  him  to  con- 
vert the  world  to  a  new  religion.  The  people  of  Mecca  would 
not,  at  first,  believe  Mahomet.  He  was  born  among  them, 
and  they  knew  that  he  had  been  a  camel-driver,  and  was  no 
holier  than  themselves.  Beside,  he  pretended  that  he  had 
ridden  up  to  heaven  on  an  ass,  in  company  with  the  angel 
Gabriel;  and  many  of  his  stories  were  as  ridiculous  as  this. 

6.  So  the  men  of  Mecca  threatened  to  slay  Mahomet,  and 
he  was  therefore  forced  to  flee  to  Medina,  another  city  of 
Arabia.  This  flight  was  called  by  the  Arabs,  the  Hegin. 
At  Medina,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  he  made  ft 
great  number  of  converts.  He  told  his  disciples  that  they 
must  compel  others  to  adopt  his  religion  by  force,  if  they 
refused  to  do  so  by  fair  means. 

7.  This  conduct  brought  on  a  war  between  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet  and  all  the  other  Arabians.  Mahomet  won  many 
victories,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country, 

and  of  Syria  besides. 


i 
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lomet  was  now  not  only  a  pretended  prophet,  but  a 
.  He  was  a  very  terrible  man,  even  to  his  own 
;  for,  whenever  he  was  angry,  a  vein  between  his 
used  to  swell,  and  turn  black.  This  gave  him  a 
frightful  aspect 

power  continued  to  increase ;  but  he  died  suddenly, 
e  of  sixty-three.  He  was  buried  at  Medina.  It  is 
his  coffin  may  be  seen  there  in  a  mosque  to  this  day, 
>  have  absurdly  believed  that  it  is  suspended  in  the 
loadstone.     Many  pilgrims  go  every  year  to  visit  the 

le  religion  of  Mahomet  was  diffused  over  nearly  all 
L  Africa,  and  is  still  believed  by  many  millions" of 
Its  precepts  are  contained  in  a  book  called  the 
Mahomet  affirmed  that  the  angel  Gabriel  brought 
.  heaven  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  book, 
it  after  his  death  his  followers  became  divided  as  to 
his  proper  successor ;  one  party,  which  now  live  in 
believe  that  the  Caliph  Omar  is  the  right  one,  and 
called  Sunnees.  The  other  branch,  or  those  which 
ersia,  believe  that  the  Caliph  AH  is  the  right  suc- 
id  they  pay  reverence  to  his  tomb  at  Meshed  Ali, 
lie  river  Euphrates.  They  are  called  Sheeahs,  and 
tiese  sects  hate  each  other  very  much. 

N8.— 1.  From  whom  are  the  Arabs  descended?     WVsa*,  ^*& 
I  of  Ishmael?    Has  the  prophecy  been  MftWeflrt   7,.  01  ^a»X 
)ia  consist  ?  How  is  it  bounded?    8.  Hot*  "hsNfc  ^  kttfo* 
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always  lived?  What  of  their  early  history?  When  and  where 
Mahomet  born  ?  4.  Of  what  profession  was  Mahomet  ?  How  did  he 
before  he  was  forty  years  old?  6.  What  did  he  then  do  ?  What  of 
people  of  Mecca?  What  did  Mahomet  pretend?  6.  Why  did  Mah 
flee  to  Medina?  What  was  the  flight  of  Mahomet  called  by 
Arabs  ?  What  means  did  he  take  to  make  converts  in  Medina  ?  6.  1 
was  the  effect  of  this  conduct?  What  victories  did  Mahomet  win 
Describe  Mahomet.  9.  When  did  he  die  ?  Where  was  he  buried?  ^ 
is  said  of  his  coffin  ?  10.  Where  is  the  religion  of  Mahomet  folloi 
What  is  the  Koran?  What  did  Mahomet  affirm?  Where  is  Mc 
Medina?  11.  Who  were  Mahomet's  successors?  What  are  the  folic 
of  Omar  called  ?  What  are  the  believers  in  Ali  called  and  where  wi 
buried  ? 


Chap.  XXXIV. — Asia  continued. 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF   THE  SARACENS. 

1 .  Those  of  the  Arabians  who  followed  Mahomet  were  a 
Saracens.     After  their  leader's  death,  they  conquered 
whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  many  other  countries, 
capital  of  their  empire  was  the  city  of  Bagdad,  on  the  i 
Tigris,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

2.  One  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  which  I  have  i 
tioned  before,  was  Ali,  his  son-in-law.  He  was  oppose 
Ayesha,  Mahomet's  widow.  This  woman  was  suspecte 
having  murdered  her  husband. 

3.  She  raised  an  army,  and  led  them  to  battle  against 
During  the  conflict,  Ayesha  sat  in  a  sort  of  cage  or  littej 
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ie  back  of  a  cameL  The  camel's  rein  was  held  by  one  of 
er  soldiers ;  and  it  is  said  that  seventy  soldiers  were  killed, 
ie  after  another,  while  holding  the  rein.  Finally,  Ali  was 
ictorious,  and  confirmed  his  sway  over  all  the  disciples  of 
lahomet,  and  over  the  countries  which  they  had  won. 

4.  The  Saracen  empire  was  thus  established.  The  kings 
'ere  called  caliphs.  They  reigned  at  Bagdad  for  the  space 
f  six  hundred  and  twenty  years.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
aished  of  them  was  Mahmud  of  Gazni.  He  was  a  great 
>nqueror,  and  added  a  part  of  India  to  his  dominions. 

5.  A  poor  man  once  complained  to  Mahmud  of  Gazni  that 
soldier  had  turned  him  and  his  family  out  of  doors,  and  had 
3pt  possession  of  his  house  all  night.  When  the  caliph, 
[ahmud  of  Gazni,  heard  this,  he  suspected  that  the  soldier 
as  his  own  son.  "  If  he  ill  treats  you  again,  let  me  know," 
dd  he. 

6.  Accordingly,  a  few  nights  afterwards,  the  poor  man  told 
ie  caliph  that  the  same  soldier  had  turned  him  out  of  his 
Duse  again.  The  caliph  took  his  cimeter,  and  went  to  the 
3use ;  but  before  entering,  he  caused  all  the  lights  to  be  ex- 
Dguished,  so  that  his  heart  might  not  be  softened  by  the 
ght  of  the  offender. 

7.  When  all  was  darkness,  he  entered  the  house,  and  struck 
ie  soldier  dead  with  his  cimeter.  "Now  bring  a  light," 
•ied  the  caliph.  His  attendants  did  so.  Mahmud  of  Gazni 
eld  a  torch  over  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  soldkty\rakfcva&» 
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that  his  suspicions  were  not  correct     He  had  not  killed 
own  son ! 

8.  The  last  of  the  caliphs  was  named  Mostasem.  He  ' 
so  proud  and  vain-glorious  that  he  considered  his  subj 
unworthy  to  behold  his  nice.  He  therefore  never  appes 
in  public  without  wearing  a  veil  of  golden  tissue.  Whenc 
he  rode  through  the  streets,  thousands  would  flock  to  gc 
glimpse  of  his  golden  veil. 

9.  But  at  length  Hulaku  chief  of  the  Tartars,  took  the  < 
of  Bagdad,  He  stripped  off  the  golden  veil  of  the  cal 
Mostasem,  and  put  him  alive  into  a  leathern  bag.  The  1 
with  the  poor  caliph  in  it,  was  dragged  by  horses  thro 
the  same  streets  where  he  had  formerly  ridden  in  triumpl 

10.  Thus  perished  the  caliph  Mostasem,  being  bruise* 
death  on  the  pavements.  With  him  ended  the  empire  of 
Saracens,  in  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era. 

11.  But  the  termination  of  this  empire  did  not  put  an 

to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.     This  continued  to  flourish,  ; 

finally  extended  over  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Asia  ; 

Africa. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  were  the  Saracens  ?  What  of  them  ?  What 
was  the  capital  of  their  empire?  Who  was  Ali ?  Who  opposed  1 
Who  was  Ayesha?  3.  Describe  the  conflict  between  Ali  and  Aye 
Who  was  victorious  ?  4.  Who  were  the  caliphs  ?  Where  did  they  re: 
What  of  Mahmud  of  Gazni?  6.  Relate  the  story  of  the  poor  man 
Mahmud  of  Gazni?  8.  Who  was  Mostasem  ?  What  can  you  say  of  h 
9.  How  did  he  die  ?  10.  When  did  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  end  ? 
W**t  of  the  rehgion  of  Mahomet  ? 


Chap.  XXXV.— Asia  continued. 

ABOUT  STRIA,  PHOENICIA,  AND  ASIA  MINOR. 

I  will  now  give  jou  a  short  account  of  Syria,  which  lay 
the  north  of  Palestine.  It  was  bounded  north  by  Asia 
nor,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Euphrates  and  Arabia,  on  the 
ith  by  Palestine  and  a  part  of  Arabia,  and  west  by  the 
diterranean  Sea. 

2.  Syria  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     The  people 
re  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars  with  the  Jews,  from 
time  of  David  nearly  to  the  time  of  Christ,  when  it  became 
Soman  province. 

\.  At  this  period  its  capital  was  Antioch,  which  was  one  of 

most  splendid  cities  in  the  world.     This  was  the  native 

e  of  St.  Luke,  and  here  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  lived 

K>me  time.     Here  too  the  followers  of  Christ  were  first 

i  Christians. 

Damascus,  another  city  of  Syria,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

iles  northward  of  Jerusalem,  appears  to  have  been  known 

ince  the  time  of  Abraham.     It  is  frequently  mentioned 

Bible,  and  here  St.  Paul  was  miraculously  converted 

Christian  faith. 

his  city  was  famous  in  later  times  for  making  the  best 
sabres,  and  other  cutlery;  but  the  art  which  the 
nice  possessed  is  now  lost.  The  inhabitants  of  tfco& 
*  also  celebrated  for  manufacturing  \)eaw\\i\A  b$&&^  \fe 
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which  the  name  of  damask  was  given,  from  the  place  where 
they  were  made. 

6.  Another  place  in  Syria  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
Tadmor,  sometimes  called  "Tadmor  in  the  desert;"  this 
built  by  Solomon  for  the  convenience  of  his  traders ;  it 
ten  miles  in  extent,  but  it  is  now  in  rains.    The  spleni 
remains  of  this  place,  consisting  of  columns  and  other 
beautifully  sculptured  in  stone,  show  that  it  must  have 
a  rich   and  powerful  city.    In  modern  times  it  is 
Palmyra. 

7.  At  the  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  H 
Damascus  are  the  remains  of  Balbec,  a  very  splendid  city  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  then  called  Heliopolis,  or  the 
City  of  the  Sun.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  contains  scarcely 
more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

8.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Phcenice,  or  Phcenirif 
which  lay  along  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
contained  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  oth 
celebrated  places.  In  very  early  times,  the  Phoenicians  we 
famous  for  taking  the  lead  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  otf 
arts.  They  were  then  an  independent  nation,  but  in  af 
times  their  country  became  a  province  of  Syria. 

9.  Syria  is  at  the  present  day  governed  by  the  Tuj 
and  like  every  other  country  under  their  sway,  is  stam 

with  an  aspect  of  desolation  and  decay.    The  term  Syr' 
now  applied,  not  only  to  what  exkctaotiVj  W*  ^\.^M«ae. 
*o  Palestine  also. 


Lsia  Minor,  or  Natolia,  as  it  is  now  called,  lies  at  the 
istern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  it  is  a  kind 
isula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  or  Black 

the  west  by  the  iEgean  Sea;  and  on  the  east  by 
lesopotamia  and  Armenia. 

t  is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  east  to 
id  four  hundred  in  breadth.  It  is  at  present  under 
eminent  'of  Turkey,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
s  in  Mahomet.  The  chief  city  now  is  Smyrna  to 
nany  vessels  go  from  this  country,  and  bring  back 
es,  and  other  things. 

Lsia  Minor  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  very  early 
Several  kingdoms  have  arisen  and  flourished  here  at 
.  periods,  but  it  has  never  been  the  seat  of  any  great 

The  kindgom  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  existed  as 
eight  hundred  years  before  Christ.  "Ardysas,  who 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  before  Christ, 
to  have  been  one  of  its  earliest  kings, 
lie  last  king  of  Lydia  was  Croesus,  who  was  so  famous 
great  riches  that  to  this  day  we  say,  "As  rich  as 
"  But,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  he  was  conquered  by 
ring  of  Persia,  548  b.o. 

rom  this  period,  Lydia,  with  a  great  part  of  Asia 
jontinued  subject  to  the  Persian  empire  till  the  time 
inder,  about  330  B.C.,  when  it  was  conquered  by  that 


nree  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Poxvixia^Vv^^ 
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once  been  a  part  of  Lydia,  became  an  independent  co 
It  continued  to  flourish  for  many  years,  and  Mithridate 
successfully  maintained  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  % 
time* 

16.  By  his  skill  and  courage,  he  baffled  the  best  ge 
of  the  empire.  But  at  length,  in  the  year  64  B.C.,  h 
conquered,  and  his  kingdom,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  1 
was  subjected  to  the  Roman  dominion. 

17.  Notwithstanding  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  the  c< 
became  filled  with  people,  and  superb  cities  rose  up  in  v 
parts  of  it.     Ephesus,  situated  in  Lydia,  was  a  splendid 
and  it  had  a  temple  so  magnificent  that  it  was  called 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

18.  This  temple  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  ye 
building;  but  a  man  named  Erostratus,  wishing  to 
himself  remembered,  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  was  burnt  1 
ground. 

19.  There  were  also  many  other  fine  cities  in  Asia  I 
several  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Tests 
Among  these  was  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  Paul ;  also 
gamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea, 
are  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelations. 

20.  Through  the  labours  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  Silas,  Tic 
Luke,  and  perhaps  others,  Christianity  was  early  plan 
nearly  all  the  divisions  of  Asia  Minor. 

Questions.— 1.  Where  was  Syria  situated?  How  was  it  bo 
£  What  of  ike  people  of  Syria?    3.  Capital  of  Syria?     Wha 
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rote  took  place  at  Antioch?  4.  What  of  Damascus?  What  took 
ee  there?  5.  What  was  Damascus  celebrated  for  in  ancient  times? 
What  of  Tadmor?  7.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Balbeo?  8.  What  of 
snicia?  What  did  it  contain?  4.  What  of  the  Phoenicians?  9.  What 
Syria?  To  what  is  this  name  now  applied?  10.  Situation  and  boun- 
ces of  Asia  Minor?  11.  Its  extent?  Government?  Inhabitants? 
lat  of  Smyrna?  12.  What  of  Asia  Minor?  WhatofLydia?  Ardysas? 
What  can  you  tell  of  Croesus?  What  of  Lydia?  By  whom  was  it 
iqnered?  15.  What  of  Pontus? .  Mithridates  VII.?  16.  By  whom 
I  Mithridates  conquered?  17.  What  of  Ephesus?  18.  Temple  of 
na?  How  was  it  destroyed?  19.  What  other  cities  were  there  in 
a  Minor?    20.  Who  planted  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor? 


Chap.  XXXVI. — Asia  continued. 

A  BRIEF  VIEW  OF  SEVERAL  NATIONS. 

have  now  related  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
tries  of  Asia.  But  there  are  several  other  territories, 
tome  of  them  very  extensive,  of  which  I  can  say  only  a 
rords  in  this  little  book. 

In  ancient  times  the  Scythians  inhabited  the  northern 

)f  Asia.     They  were  a  warlike  and  savage  people,  and 

xpert  with  the  bow  and  arrow.     Many  of  the  Asiatic 

iiropean  kings  endeavoured  to  subdue  them,  but  were 

ly  defeated. 

t  different  times,  vast  numbers  of  the  Scythians  used 
•un  the  more  civilized  countries  that  lay  south  of 
\  tribe  of  Scythians  founded  the  powfctKV  wwp^  A 
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Parthia,  which  afterwards  extended  its  sway  over  Persia  ai 
other  countries.  This  empire  began  in  the  year  250  B.C.  ai 
continued  five  hundred  years. 

4.  In  more  modern  times,  the  regions  inhabited  by  t 
Scythians  have  been  called  Tartary.  The  people  are  n 
much  more  civilized  than  they  formerly  were.  More  th: 
one  celebrated  conqueror  has  .arisen  among  the  Tartars. 

5.  India,  which  we  call  the  East  Indies,  was  very  lit 
known  to  the  people  who  lived  westward  of  it  in  ancient  tinn 
Semiramis  invaded  it,  and  likewise  Alexander  the  Great,  ai 
several  other  conquerors.  The  Hindoos  of  the  present  d 
are  an  interesting  people,  but  addicted  to  idolatry. 

6.  India  consists  of  Hindostan,  and  of  an  extensive  regit 
to  the  eastward  of  it.  Within  the  last  hundred  years,  tl 
English  have  gained  great  power  in  this  part  of  the  worl 
They  made  war  against  the  native  rulers,  and  reduced  the 
to  subjection. 

7.  The  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  are  a  people  who  had  th< 
origin  in  Asia.  But  as  they  have  been  settled  in  Euro 
during  several  centuries,  it  will  be  more  proper  and  co 
venient  to  speak  of  them  in  the  history  of  that  quarter  of  t 
globe. 

8.  Japan  is  an  extensive  empire,  containing  twenty-s 
millions  of  inhabitants.  These  live  to  the  east  of  Chin 
upon  several  islands,  of  which  Niphon  is  the  largest.  TI 
people  live  crowded  together  in  large  cities,  and  resemble  tl 

Chinese  in  their  religion,  manners,  and  customs. 
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[t  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancient  nations  knew  any- 
of  this  empire,  and  its  early  history  is  quite  unknown, 
robable  it  has  remained  with  little  change  for  thousands 
rs.  Its  existence  was  first  ascertained  by  the  Euro- 
about  the  year  1400  ;  but  as  strangers  are  not  permitted 
rel  in  the  country,  very  little  is  found  out  concerning  it. 
eople  are  idolaters. 

There  are  several  other  kingdoms  of  Asia,  of  which 
story  is  little  known,  or  quite  unnteresting.     Among 

are  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Birman  empire,  Cabul, 
ihistan,  and  some  others.  Besides  these,  the  northern 
as  of  Asia  are  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  Tartars, 
ppear  to  have  wandered  over  these  regions  for  ages, 
g  no  story  behind  them.  The  emperor  of  Russia  rules 
hese  vast  dominions. 

itions.— 2.  What  of  the  Scythians?  Where  did  they  live? 
,t  of  Parthia?  4.  What  is  the  name  given  to  the  countries  for- 
inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  Parthians,  Ac?  Do  the  Tartars 
nearly  the  same  as  the  ancient  Scythians,  Parthians,  &c.? 
t  of  India  or  Hindostan?  How  is  it  bounded?  Which  way  is  it 
hina  ?  From  Persia  ?  From  Palestine  ?  What  of  the  English  in 
tan?  7.  What  of  the  Turks  or  Ottomans?  8.  What  of  Japan? 
9n  of  the  Japanese  isles  from  Hindostan?  Persia?  Palestine? 
at  other  nations  of  Asia  are  there,  of  which  the  history  is  little 
?    What  of  the  northern  portions  of  Asia  ? 
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Chap.  XXXVII Asia  continued. 

REVIEW  OT  THE  HISTORY  OF  ASIA. 

1 .  Let  us  now  go  back  and  review  the  history  of  Asia.  In 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  most  wonderful  events  in  the 
history  of  mankind  have  happened.  Here  Adam  and  Eve 
were  created ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  all  the 
people  dwelt  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

2.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested;  and  here 
again  the  people  began  to  build  cities,  and  establish  nations* 
Here  the  first  great  empire  arose.  Here  the  Jewish  nation 
had  its  origin ;  and  nearly  all  the  events  related  in  the  Old 
Testament  took  place  here. 

3.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  religion  which  teaches  us  that 
there  is  one  only  living  and  true  God  had  its  origin ;  and 
here  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  establish  his  religion,  and  seal 
the  truth  of  revelation  with  his  blood. 

4.  It  was  in  Asia  that  Mahomet  commenced  and  esta- 
blished his  religion,  which  is  now  believed  by  more  than 
half  the  human  race.  Several  other  religions  had  their  origin 
in  Asia. 

5.  In  Asia  some  of  the  greatest  empires  have  existed,  of 
which  history  gives  us  any  account.  The  Assyrian  empire, 
as  I  have  before  said,  is  the  first  on  record.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Persian  empire,  which  seemed  to  swallow  up 
all   the  surrounding  nations.     China,   the  most    populous 

empire  on  the  globe,  has  endured  longer  than  any  other. 
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The  Saracens,  who  extended  their  dominion  oyer  many 
ries,  had  their  origin  in  Asia.  The  Turks,  who  have 
id  over  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  a 
f  Europe  and  a  part  of  Africa,  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
had  their  origin  in  Asia. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Asia  which  is,  perhaps,  more  full 
torical  interest  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
hat  which  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
nia  oh  the  north,  Persia  on  the  east,  and  Arabia  on  the 
Here  is  the  spot  on  which  the  first  inhabitants  dwelt; 
nbs  the  place  where  the  first  nations  were  formed ;  here 
iracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  took  place ;  here  the  pro- 
dwelt  ;  here  Jesus  Christ  lived,  preached,  and  died. 
But  although  Asia  was  peopled  before  any  other  part 
i  world,  and  though  the  inhabitants  have  been  favoured 
iracles  and  the  presence  of  a  divine  teacher,  they  are 
hind  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  know- 
of  religion,  and  the  various  arts  which  make  life  com- 
ic and  happy. 

In  all  parts  of  Asia,  there  are  many  people  who  are  full 
>erstition,  and  there  are  very  few  who  worship  God  in 
ity  and  truth.  Jesus  Christ  is  hardly  known  among 
>ur  hundred  millions  of  people  in  Asia;  and  though 
of  the  rich  men,  kings,  and  princes,  live  in  gorgeous 
»  and  are  decked  with  gold  and  jewels,  yet  the  mass  of 
>  live  as  they  have  done  for  ages,  ignorant,  poor,*  m<i 
led. 
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10.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Asia 
that  while  the  country  has  seen  many  revolutions  ai 
changes,  the  condition  of  the  people  remains  nearly  the  san 
In  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  there 
a  constant  improvement :  every  year  brings  some  new  a 
invention,  or  institution  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

11.  But  in  Asia  it  is  not  so.  Whoever  is  king,  the  peo] 
are  but  slaves.  Education  makes  no  progress,  liberty  is  u 
known,  truth  is  little  valued,  virtue  is  not  prized,  and  th 
thing  which  we  call  comfort,  and  which  makes  our  homes 
dear  to  us,  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  vast  country,  so  favour 
by  Providence,  and  so  richly  endowed  by  nature. 

12.  It  would  seem  that  the  real  difficulty  in  Asia  is,  th 
while  they  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  th 
have  many  false  religions.  Mahometanism  prevails  over 
great  part  of  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  remarkal 
that  no  country,  the  people  of  which  believed  in  this  fa] 
religion,  has  ever  been  happy  or  well  governed. 

13.  The  Hindoos  believe  in  Brahmanism,  which  teach 
them  that  there  is  one  principal  deity,  called  Brahma,  ai 
several  other  inferior  deities,  called  Vishnu,  Siva,  &c.  Th 
make  strange  images  of  these  and  worship  them.  The  pries 
are  called  Brahmins,  and  instruct  the  people  in  many  id 
ceremonies  and  cruel  superstitions. 

14.  Beside  these  religions,  there  is  the  worship  of  tl 
Grand  Lama,  to  whom  a  temple  is  erected  in  Tartary.     Tl 
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Chinese  believe   in  Boodh,  and  other   nations   believe   in 
other  deities. 

15.  Thus,  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  is  involved  in  darkness 
as  to  the  character  of  God.  and  the  destiny  of  roan ;  and  thus 
we  see  that  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  where  such  ignorance  and  such  error  prevail. 

Questions.— 1,  2,  8,  4.  What  remarkable  events  have  occurred  in 
Asia?  5.  Which  is  the  first  empire  recorded  in  history  ?  What  of  the 
Persian  empire?  What  of  China?  6.  What  of  the  Saracens?  What 
of  the  Turks?  7.  What  portion  of  Asia  is  the  most  interesting  on  the 
globe  ?  Why  is  this  portion  of  country  thus  interesting  ?  8.  How  has 
Asia  been  particularly  favoured?  In  what  respects  are  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  behind  those  of  Europe  and  America?  9.  What  is  the  state  of 
the  people  in  Asia?  10.  What  is  remarkable  in  the  History  of  Asia? 
What  is  said  of  this  country  and  of  Europe?  11.  How  does  Asia  differ 
from  Europe  and  America?  12.  What  is  the  condition  of  Asia?  What 
of  Mahometanism?  What  is  a  remarkable  fact?  13.  In  what  religion 
do  the  Hindoos  believe?  What  does  Brahmaniam  teach?  What  of  the 
Brahmins?  14.  Where  is  the  temple  of  the  Grand  Lama?  In  what 
deity  do  the  Chinese  believe?  What  of  other  nations?  15.  In  what 
error  is  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  involved?  What  do  we  see  as  respects 
the  conduct  of  mankind? 

Ft  might  be  well  for  the  teacher  now  to  require  the  pupil  to  go  over  the  history 
of  Atia  a  second  time,  or  at  least  to  go  back  and  see  that  he  is  able  to  answer 
tke  most  material  questions  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
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Chap.  XXXVIII.— Asia  continued. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  ASIA. 

1.  Chronology  is  a  record  of  the  dates  when  histo 
events  happened.  By  studying  chronology,  you  ther 
learn  the  time  at  which  the  creation  took  place,  when  A 
ham  went  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan,  when  Christ  was  1 
and  other  things. 

2.  Now,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  progre 
history,  it  is  very  important  to  place  before  us  a  tab 
chronology ;  and  if  we  wish  to  remember  history  for  a 
time,  it  is  well  to  fix  this  table  in  the  memory. 

3.  I  will  now  give  you  a  brief  view  of  the  chronolog 
Asia.     By  this  you  will  notice  some  curious  things, 
will  see  that  Solomon  and  Chaus  of  China  lived  at  the  i 
time ;  that  Solomon  began  the  temple  exactly  three  thou 
years  after  the  creation,  &c. 

Creation  of  the  world . 

Deluge     .  

Confusion  of  tongues 

Ashur  founds  the  empire  of  Assyria 

Ninyas,  King  of  Assyria,  began  to  reign 

Abraham  born 

Abraham  sets  out  from  Chaldea  to  go  to  Canaan 

Jacob  removes  with  his  family  to  Egypt 

Death  of  Jacob 

Death  of  Joseph 
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B.C. 

1670 

rf  the  Israelites  from  Egypt; 1491 

>ses 1447 

ahua 1426 

imed  king  of  Israel 1100 

bom 1086 

gan  to  reign 1016 

olomon  built 1004 

eror  of  China,  began  to  reign  ,  1000 

rdanapalus 820 

rophet  sent  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites  .  806 

st  king  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor         ....  797 
r  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carried  the 

habitants  into  captivity       , 721 

lade  king  of  Persia      .......  680 

1  captive  into  Babylon  ....  606 

lered  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia 648 

ipire  overthrown 638 

from  Babylon  636 

ire  established  by  Cyrus  the  Great  ....  636 

rus 629 

icceeds  his  father  Cyrus 629 

l  to  reign 522 

its  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae 480 

rxes 465 

lvades  Persia 330 

Syria  founded  by  Seleucus 312 

mes  independent  under  Mithridates  II.    .       .  300 

arthia  founded 260 

iade  king  of  Persia 230 

ibseus  drives  the  Syrians  out  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  166 

sror  of  China 67 

i  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  conquered  by  the  Eom&na      ^& 
anaan  conquered  by  the  Romans       ....  ^ 
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Herod,  king  of  the  Jews 

Vati.  emperor  of  China 

Jesus  Christ  was  born  4004  years  after  the  creation :  this  perk 
called  the  Christian  era.  It  is  the  custom  in  all  Christian  country 
date  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  b.o.  means  before  Christ;  a.c.  m 
after  Christ ;  a.d.  stands  for  Anno  Domini,  that  is,  in  the  year  of 
Lord.  Thus  we  say  a.d.  1864,  by  which  we  mean  in  the  year  of 
Lord,  or  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  1854  years. 

Jesus  Christ  born 

Christ  crucified 

Paul  arrives  at  Rome 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 

Birth  of  Mahomet 

Mahomet  obliged  to  fly  from  his  enemies 

This  is  called  the  Hegira,  and  is  the  era  from  which  the  Turks  < 
as  we  do  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Death  of  Mahomet 

Saracen  empire  established 

Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs,  founded 

Chosroes  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  began  to  reign 

Si-gu-en,  emperor  of  China,  began  to  reign 

Chwang-tsong  ascended  the  throne  of  China        .... 

Genghis  Khan  invaded  China 

Saracen  empire  overturned  by  the  Turks 

Japan  discovered  by  Europeans 

Shah  Abbas  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia 

Shah  Husseyn  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia       .... 

Kouli  Khan  made  king  of  Persia 

Yong-tching  came  to  the  throne  of  China 

Taou-kw&ng  ascended  the  throne  of  China 

War  between  China  and  England 

Canton  and  other  Cities  taken  by  t\vfe^n$v&v     .... 
Peace.     The  Chinwe  to  pay  twenty  -on*  t^vk*  <&  *»*»       • 
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A.D. 

res  presented  to  king  of  Per sia        ....  1848 

Jhina  legalizes  the  importation  of  Opium  1852 

I  by  eight  French  ships 1852 

f  the  king  Ava 1853 

troyedbyFire 1868 

q  by  Chinese  Insurgents 1853 

.-1.  What  is  chronology?  Its  use?  2.  What  benefit  can 
•lacing  before  us  a  chronological  table  ?  What  is  the  advan- 
a  chronological  table  in  the  memory?  3.  What  curious  thing 
from  a  chronological  view  of  Asia? 

teacher  may  now  proceed  to  ask  such  questions  as  he  deems  proper, 
'he  several  events  noticed  in  the  table :  it  may  be  well  to  turn  to 
re  the  details  are  given  respecting  the  events,  and  interrogate  the 
em, 

ike  the  following  may  be  useful :  How  long  from  the  birth  of 
hat  of  Moses  f  From  that  of  Moses  to  that  of  David  f  From 
to  the  end  of  the  Saracen  empire  t  $c. 


Chap.  XXXIX.— Africa. 

TT  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AFRICA.      THE   INHABITANTS. 

l  is  one  of  the  six  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  an 
xxtent  of  country,  and  includes  nearly  one-fourth 
and  on  the  earth.  It  is  separated  from  Europe  by 
trranean,  and  from  America  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
t  part  to  America  is  about  three  thousand  miles 
York  or  Boston,  but  at  the  Strait  o£  Qftantattt^ 
s  very  near  to  Europe, 
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2.  It  is  divided  from  Asia  by  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is,  ho1 
ever,  attached  to  Asia  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  t 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

3.  Africa  is  less  known  than  any  other  portion  of  the  glol 
Many  parts  of  the  interior  have  never  been  visited  by  Eui 
peans ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes, 
which  there  are  many  tribes.  Some  of  these  are  intelligei 
and  live  tolerably  well,  but  the  greater  part  are  either  in 
savage  or  a  barbarous  state. 

4.  The  climate  being  warm,  they  need  little  shelter 
clothing.  Their  houses  are  therefore  poor  huts,  or  slig 
tenements  made  of  leaves  or  branches  of  trees.  Their  dn 
is  often  but  a- single  piece  of  cloth  tied  around  the  wai 
They  are,  however  a  cheerful  race,  and  spend  much  of  th< 
time  in  various  amusements. 

5.  Beside  the  negroes,  there  are  several  other  races 
Africans.  The  inhabitants  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia  app« 
to  consist  of  the  original  Egyptian  people,  mixed  with  Turl 
Arabs,  and  others.  The  people  of  the  Barbary  states  are  t 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians,  mingled  with  t 
Saracens  who  conquered  the  country,  together  with  Tui 
and  Arabs. 

6.  The  immense  desert  of  Sahara,  with  all  the  adjace 
regions,  appears  to  be  occupied  by  wandering  tribes  of  Aral 
who  move  from  place  to  place  with  their  horses  and  came 
like  the  people  of  Arabia,  for  pasturage  or  plunder. 

7.  Africa,  may  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  the  let 
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ivilized  portion  of  the  earth.  The  people  are  mostly  Maho- 
metans, and  one  half  of  them  are  nearly  in  a  savage  state. 
lie  rest  are  in  a  barbarous  condition. 

8.  The  central  parts  of  Africa  abound  in  wild  animals, 
rach  as  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
:ebras,  and  quaggas.  The  woods  are  filled  with  chattering 
nonkeys,  the  thickets  are  infested  with  monstrous  serpents, 
tstriches  roam  over  the  deserts,  various  kinds  of  antelopes  and 
leer  in  vast  herds  graze  upon  the  plains,  hippopotami  are 
een  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  crocodiles  abound  in  the 
tagnant  waters.  Wild  birds  of  every  hue  meet  the  eye  of 
be  traveller  in  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  country. 

Questions.— How  is  Africa  bounded  on  the  north  ?  East  ?  South  ? 
feat ?  What  is  the  most  southern  point?  The  most  eastern  ?  The 
ioet  western  ?  The  most  northern  ?  In  what  part  is  Egypt  ?  Barbary 
bates  ?  Desert  of  Sahara  ?  Which  way  does  the  Nile  run  ?  Into  what 
068  it  run?  1.  What  of  Africa?  How  is  it  separated  from  Europe 
nd  America  ?  How  far  is  the  nearest  point  from  New  York  or  Boston? 
!.  How  is  it  divided  from  Asia  ?  What  neck  of  land  joins  it  to  Asia  ? 
I.  Is  Africa  well  known  ?  What  of  the  inhabitants  ?  4.  What  of  the 
ilimate?  Houses?  Dress  ?  What  of  the  negroes?  6.  What  of  other 
■aces?  Describe  them.  7.  How  may  Africa  be  considered  ?  State  of 
he  people  ?     8.  What  of  animals  in  Central  Africa  ? 
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Chap.  XL. — Africa  continued. 

EARLY  SOVEREIGNS  OF  EGYPT. 

1.  The  natives  of  Africa  are  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  Noah's  son  Ham,  who  went  thither  and  settled  in  Egypt 
after  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel)  this  country  bong 
near  the  land  of  Shinar.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  very 
ancient,  and  was  founded  by  Menes,  one  of  the  children  of 
Ham,  2118  b.c.     In  the  Bible,  he  is  called  Misraim. 

2.  Egypt  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  east 
by  the  Red  Sea,  south  by  Nubia,  and  west  by  the  desert 
The  Nile  runs  through  the  midst  of  Egypt  from  the  south  to 
the  north.  This  river  overflows  once  a  year,  and  thus  ferti- 
lizes the  country,  for  it  very  seldom  rains  in  Egypt. 

3.  Menes,  or  Misraim,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  turned 
aside  the  Nile  from  its  orignal  channel,  and  built  the  city  of 
Memphis  where  the  river  had  formerly  flowed.  He  was  so 
great  a  monarch  that  the  people  worshipped  him  as  a  god 
after  his  death. 

4.  The  history  of  Egypt  is  very  obscure  during  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  reign  of  Menes.  From  the  year  2084 
to  the  year  1825  before  the  Christian  era,  it  was  governed 
by  rulers  who  led  the  lives  of  shepherds,  and  were  therefore 
called  shepherd  kings.  These  kings  were  afterwards  driven 
from  Egypt.     An  Ethiopian  woman,  named  Nitocris,  became 

queen  of  this  country  in  the  year  1678  before  the  Christian 
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i.  Her  brother  had  been  murdered  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
e  resolved  to  avenge  him. 

5.  For  this  purpose  queen  Nitocris  built  a  palace  under 
ound,  and  invited  the  murderers  of  her  brother  to  a  ban- 
leL  The  subterranean  hall  where  the  banquet  was 
epared  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  torches.  The 
tests  were  the  principal  men  in  the  kingdom. 

6.  The  scene  was  magnificent,  as  they  sat  feasting  along 
e  table.  But  suddenly  a  rushing  and  roaring  sound  was 
ard  overhead,  and  a  deluge  of  water  burst  into  the  hall. 
leen  Nitocris  had  caused  a  river  to  flow  through  a  secret 
ssage,  and  it  extinguished  the  torches,  and  drowned  all 
e  company  at  the  banquet 

7.  The  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over 
rypt  was  Sesostris.  The  date  of  his  reign  is  not  precisely 
town;  but  there  is  a  carving  in  stone,  lately  found  in 
gypt  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  which  is  more  than 
ree  thousand  years  old,  and  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
m.  It  is  doubtless  the  oldest  portrait  in  existence.  This 
ng  formed  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  and  set  out 
>m  Egypt  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  foot  soldiers, 
'enty-four  thousand  horsemen,  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
med  chariots. 

8.  His  ambitious  projects  were  partially  successful.     He 
ude  great  conquests,  and  wherever  he  went  he  caused  mar- 
e  pillars  to  be  erected,  and  inscriptions  to  be  engra.\^  on 
em,  so  that  future  ages  might  not  forget  bis  reuoYm. 
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9.  The  following  was  the  inscription  on  most  of  the  pil- 
lars : — SESOSTRIS,    KING    OF    KINGS,    HA8    CONQUERED  IHH 

territory  BY  his  arms.  But  the  marble  pillars  have  long 
ago  crumbled  into  dust,  or  been  buried  under  the  earth;  and 
the  history  of  Sesostris  is  so  obscure,  that  some  writers  have 
even  doubted  whether  he  ever  made  any  conquests  at  all 

10.  But  other  writers  assure  us  that  he  returned  to  Egypt 
after  his  wars,  bringing  with  him  a  multitude  of  captives, 
and  long  trains  of  camels  laden  with  treasure,  and  that  ha 
then  built  magnificent  temples,  and  constructed  canals  and 
causeways. 

1 1 .  When  Sesostris  went  to  worship  in  the  temple,  he  tab 
in  a  chariot  which  was  drawn  by  captive  kings.  They  w« 
harnessed  like  horses,  four  abreast;  and  their  royal  rob* 
trailed  in  the  dust  as  they  tugged  the  heavy  chariot  aloof 
But  at  length  the  proud  Sesostris  grew  old  and  blind.  Hi 
could  no  longer  look  around  him  and  see  captive  kings  draw- 
ing his  chariot,  or  kneeling  at  his  footstool.  He  then  becaotf 
utterly  miserable,  and  committed  suicide. 

Questions.— 1.  From  whom  are  the  natives  of  Africa  descended?  Rf 
whom  and  when  was  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  founded  ?  What  of  Matflt 
2.  How  is  Egypt  bounded  ?  What  of  the  Nile  ?  Does  it  often  nfck 
Egypt?  3.  Where  and  by  whom  was  Memphis  built?  Whrii* 
thought  of  Menes  ?  4.  What  of  the  history  of  Egypt  ?  What  of  * 
shepherd  kings  ?  What  of  Nitocris  ?  6.  How  did  she  revengt  iff 
brother's  death?  7.  What  can  you  tell  of  Sesostris?  What  of  Hj 
Army  ?  9.  What  inscription  was  engraved  on  the  marble  pillars 
by  Sesostris  ?   Are  the  pillars  stYtt.  stealing?    What  do 
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mbt?       10.  What  do  others  say?       11.  How  was  the  chariot  of 
sostris  drawn  ?    What  was  the  fate  of  this  despotic  king  ? 


Chap.  XLI. — Africa  continued. 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  SCULPTURE. 

The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  is  so  obscure,  and  yet  so 
11  of  wonderful  tales,  that  we  might  doubt  it  altogether, 
id  believe  it  but  the  marvellous  invention  of  fanciful  story  - 
Hers,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  ruins  and  stupendous  monu- 
ents  still  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
hese  show  that  many  ages  since,  between  three  and  four 
ousand  years  ago,  this  country  was  filled  with  millions  of 
jople,  and  that  there  were  cities  here  of  the  most  wonderful 
agnificence. 

2.  Thebes  appears  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  any 
her  city  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  was  called 
e  city  of  a  hundred  gates;  and  such  was  the  immense 
>pulation,  that  through  each  of  these  gates,  in  time  of  war, 
arched  two  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two  thousand 
Idiers. 

3.  Thebes  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  king  of 
srsia  who  lived  about  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago.     Yet 
e  remains  of  the  city  are  still  visible,  scattered  over  a  space 
twenty-seven  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Nile.    Sox&fc  dl^tafe 
liars  of  the  temples  are  eleven  feet  in  diameter. 
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4.  One  of  the  Egyptian  kings  caused  his  subjects  to  dig  a 
great  lake,  forty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  very  deep. 
Another  king  constructed  a  labyrinth  of  marble,  containing 
three  thousand  chambers,  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  which  wen 
under  ground. 

5.  In  the  upper  chambers  of  this  labyrinth  were  kept 
the  sacred  crocodiles  and  all  the  other  animals  which  the 
Egyptians  worshipped.  In  the  subterranean  chambers  lay 
the  dead  kings  of  Egypt. 

6.  The  catacombs  are  likewise  very  wonderful.  They  an 
galleries  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  extend  a  great  way  be- 
neath the  ground.  The  dead  bodies  of  persons  who  died 
thousands  of  years  ago  are  found  in  these  catacombs,  and 
they  are  nearly  as  well  preserved  now  as  when  they  were 
first  buried.  These  are  called  mummies;  and  some,  supposed 
to  be  three  thousand  years  old,  have  been  brought  to  this 
country. 

7.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  These 
immense  edifices  are  still  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nib- 
The  largest  is  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  covers  eleven  acrei 
of  ground. 

8.  The  pyramids  are  so  old  that  it  is  impossible  to  tail 
when  they  were  erected  or  by  whom.  It  is  generally  sop* 
posed  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  intended  them  as  tbefr 
sepulchres,  thinking  that  thus  they  should  be  famous  for  ever. 

But,  though  the  pyramids  have  not  decayed,  the  names  of 
those  kings  are  forgotten. 
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9.  On  a  plain  near  Thebes  are  two  enormous  stone  statue 
>mewhat  like  a  man  and  woman.  These  are  fifty  feet  higl 
To  one  can  look  upon  them  but  with  wonder. 

10.  The  sphynx  is  one  of  the  roost  curious  among  the 
Egyptian  antiquities.  It  was  originally  the  gigantic  head  of 
,  woman  on  the  body  of  a  lion  ;  but  the  lower  part  is  now 
uried  in  the  sand.  The  part  which  remains  above  ground 
»  the  head  and  neck.  These  are  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and 
re  made  of  solid  rock.  At  a  distance  it  looks  as  if  a  great 
at-nosed  woman  were  rising  out  of  the  sand. 

1 1 .  The  ruins  of  Luxor,  near  ancient  Thebes,  are  so  grand 
s  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe.  The  remains  of  one 
f  the  temples  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  relics  of 
itiquity. 

12.  At  the  time  when  they  constructed  these  marvellous 

>rks,  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  more  learning  and 

ence  than  any  other  people.     Their  superior  knowledge 

wed  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  magicians  by  the  people  of 

er  countries. 

3.  Still  the  Egyptians  had  many  absurd  superstitions. 
ir  chief  deity  was  Isis,  and  another  was  Osiris  her  husband, 
hese  they  made  strange  images,  and  worshipped  them. 

wss  greatly  reverenced,  and  the  people  dedicated  many 

lid  temples  to  her  worship. 

tions.— 1.  What  of  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  ?  What  of  ruins 
mmente?  What  do  they  prove?  What  of  Thebes'*  l\&^v$vft&- 
S.  Who  destroyed  Thebes?   Remains'!    PUtar&l     4.  T3wstft*> 
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the  works  of  some  of  the  kings.  'What  of  the  labyrinth  ?  6.  Whatmn 
kept  in  the  labyrinth?  6.  Describe  the  catacombs.  What  are  mummki* 
8.  What  of  the  pyramids  ?  What  was  probably  the  cause  of  their  erec- 
tion? 9.  What  of  statues  near  Thebes?  10.  Describe  the  sphynx.  It 
What  of  the  ruins  of  Luxor?  12.  What  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  *e 
are  speaking  of?  How  were  they  looked  upon  by  people  of  other  coun- 
tries?   13.  What  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians?    Isis  and  Osiris? 


Chap.  XLH. — Africa  continued. 

THE  PTOLEMIES  AND  QUEEN  CLEOPATRA. 

1.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  I  have  told  of  their  bondage  jb 
Egypt,  and  of  their  miraculous  escape.  A  long  while  ste- 
wards, an  Egyptian  king  named  Shishak  took  Jerusalem,  and. 
robbed  Solomon's  temple  of  its  treasures. 

2.  A  very  famous  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Amenophis- 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  in  honour  of 
whom  a  temple  with  a  gigantic  statue  was  erected,  of  whick 
some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Thebes.  This  statue  waft 
said  to  utter  a  joyful  sound  at  sunrise,  and  a  mournful  sound 
when  the  sun  set.  Some  modern  travellers  imagine  that  they 
have  heard  it. 

3.  In  the  year  525  before  the  Christian  era,  Egypt  waft 
conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.-  He  compelled 
Fsammenitus,  who  was  then  king  of  Egypt,  to  drink  btuV 
blood.     It  operated  as  a  poison,  and  caused  his  death. 

4.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  Chris- 
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sm  era,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  king 
'  Macedon.  Here  he  built  a  famous  city,  called  Alexandria, 
hich  was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the  most  splendid  places 
i  the  world.  But  the  ancient  city  is  in  ruins,  and  modern 
lexandria  is  far  inferior  to  it. 

5.  Alexander  was  buried  at  Alexandria,  and  his  famous 
ity  is  still  the  second  city  in  Egypt,  and  the  principal  place 
f  commerce. 

6.  Alexander  appointed  Ptolemy,  one  of  his  generals,  to 
9  ruler  of  the  country.  From  Ptolemy  were  descended  a 
ice  of  kings,  all  of  whom  were  likewise  called  Ptolemy, 
hey  reigned  over  Egypt  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years. 
he  last  of  these  kings  was  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  whose  own 
ife  made  war  against  him.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
'tolemy  Dionysius  was  defeated.  He  attempted  to  escape, 
at  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  His  wife,  whose  name  was 
leopatra,  then  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt. 

7.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  that  ever 
ved,  and  her  talents  and  accomplishments  were  equal  to 
er  personal  beauty.  But  she  was  very  wicked.  Among 
ther  horrid  crimes,  Cleopatra  poisoned  her  brother,  who 
as  only  eleven  years  old.  Yet,  though  all  the  world  knew 
hat  an  abandoned  wretch  she  was,  the  greatest  heroes 
)uld  not  or  would  not  resist  the  enticements  of  her 
eauty. 

8.  When  Mark  Antony,  a  Roman  general,  had  defeated 
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Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  in  Greece,  he  summoned 
Cleopatra  to  come  to  Cilicia,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  He  intended  to  punish  her  for  haying 
assisted  Brutus. 

9.  As  soon  as  Cleopatra  received  the  summons,  she  hast- 
ened to  obey.  She  went  on  board  a  splendid  vessel,  which 
was  richly  adorned  with  gold.  The  sails  were  made  of  the 
costliest  silk.  Instead  of  rough  sunburnt  sailors,  the  crew 
consisted  of  lovely  girls,  who  rowed  with  silver  oars;  and 
their  strokes  kept  time  to  melodious  music. 

10.  Queen  Cleopatra  reclined  on  the  deck,  beneath  a 
silken  awning.  In  this  manner  she  went  gliding  along  the 
river  Cydnus.  Her  vessel  was  so  magnificent,  and  she 
herself  so  lovely,  that  the  whole  spectacle  appeared  like  » 
vision. 

1 1 .  Mark  Antony  was  first  warned  of  her  approach  by  the 
smell  of  delicious  perfumes,  which  the  wind  wafted  from  tlw 
silken  sails  of  the  vessel.  He  next  heard  the  distant  strains 
of  music,  and  saw  the  gleaming  of  the  silver  oars. 

12.  But  when  he  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  Egyptian  queen, 
he  thought  of  nothing  else.  Till  Mark  Antony  met  Cleopatrt, 
he  had  been  an  ambitious  man  and  a  valiant  warrior.  But 
from  that  day  forward  he  was  nothing  but  her  slave. 

1 3.  Owing  to  Cleopatra's  misconduct  and  his  own,  Antony 
was  defeated  by  Octavius,  another  Roman  general,  at  Actiim? 
in  Greece.     He  then  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword. 

Cleopatra  knew  that  if  Octa\ius  took  her  alive,  he  would 


\ 
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er  to  Rome,  and  expose  her  to  the  derision  of  the 

e. 

>he  resolved  not  to  endure  this  ignominy.     Now,  in 

there  is  a  venomous  reptile,  called  an  asp,  the  bite  of 

Is  mortal,  but  not  painful.     Cleopatra  applied  one  of 

ptiles  to  her  bosom.     In  a  little  while  her  body  grew 

>ed,  and  her  heart  ceased  to  beat ;  and  thus  died  the 

il  and  wicked  queen  of  Egypt.     This  event  occurred 

ears  before  Christ 

L'he  story  of  Queen  Cleopatra  is  very  instructive.     It 

;hat  a  person  on  whom   Heaven  has  bestowed  the 

gifts  may  use  them  to  cause  mischief  and  misery  to 

nd. 

ons.— 1.  Who  was  Shishak?  What  did  he  do?  2.  Who  was 
ds  ?  What  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  ?  3.  When  and  by  whom 
•t  conquered?  Fate  of  Psammenitus?  4.  When  did  Alexander 
Sgypt  ?  6.  What  of  Ptolemy  and  his  descendants?  How  long 
reign  in  Egypt  ?  Who  was  Ptolemy  Dionysius  ?  His  wife  ?  7. 
Cleopatra  ?  What  cruelty  did  she  commit  ?  What  made  Cleo- 
88istible  ?  8.  Who  was  Mark  Antony  ?  Why  did  he  wish  to 
leopatra  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra  at  Cilicia. 
was  the  character  of  Antony  till  he  met  Cleopatra?  13.  Where 
ny  defeated  ?  Who  was  Octavius  ?  Fate  of  Antony  ?  Why  did 
k  determine  to  kill  herself?  14.  What  caused  her  death? 
was  this  before  Christ  ? 


H 
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Chap.  XLIIL — Africa  continued. 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY. 

1 .  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  became  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  continued  to  belong  to  that, 
and  the  portion  of  it  called  the  Eastern  empire,  till  the  yetf 
640  after  the  Christian  era.  It  was  then  conquered  by  the 
Saracens.  It  remained  under  their  government  upwards  of 
six  centuries. 

2.  The  Saracen  sovereigns  were  dethroned  by  the  Mame- 
lukes, whom  they  had  trained  up  to  be  their  guards.  Hit 
Mamelukes  ruled  Egypt  till  the  year  1517,  when  they  wen 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  latter  kept  possession  of 
Egypt  till  the  year  1798.  It  was  then  invaded  by  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Frenchmen. 

3.  The  Turks,  ever  since  their  conquest  of  Egypt,  bad 
kept  a  body  of  Mamelukes  in  their  service ;  these  made  ft 
desperate  resistance.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  pyramid* 
in  which  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  others  were  drowned 
in  the  Nile.  Not  long  after  this  victory,  Buonaparte  went 
back  to  France,  and  left  general  Kleber  in  command  of  the 
French  army. 

4.  General  Kleber  was  a  brave  man,  but  a  severe  one,  and 
his  severity  cost  him  his  life.  He  had  ordered  an  old  Mus- 
sulman, named  the  Sheik  Sada,  to  be  bastinadoed  on  the 

soles  of  his  feet    Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  general  w* 
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t  a  mosque,  a  fierce  Arab  rushed  upon  him,  and  killed  him 
ith  a  dagger. 

5.  In  1801,  the  English  sent  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  with 
i  army  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Egypt.  General  Menou 
as  then  the  French  commander.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
sat  him  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  but  was  himself  mortally 
ounded. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  French  army  capi- 
tated, and  sailed  from  Egypt  back  to  France.  The 
habitants  lamented  their  departure,  for  the  French  generals 
id  ruled  them  with  more  justice  and  moderation  than  their 
i  masters,  the  Turks.  Egypt  is  now  governed  by  a  Turk, 
bo  bears  the  title  of  Viceroy ;  but  the  country  is  scarcely 
nsidered  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  though  its  ruler 
.ys  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

7.  The  present  capital  of  Egypt  is  Grand  Cairo.  It  is 
nch  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  former  times,  but  still  con- 
ins  about  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Alexandria, 
tilt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  now 
ich  reduced,  but  the  ruins  around  it  show  that  it  was  once 
splendid  city.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  that  seems 
>re  gloomy  to  a  traveller  than  Egypt.    The  present  aspect 

the  towns  and  cities  is  that  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
ins  which  speak  of  wealth  and  splendour  that  have  long 
tee  departed. 

lui8TioN8.— 1.  What  was  the  state  of  Egypt  from  Cleo$&to&&  ta»&v 
its  subjugation  bj  the  Mamelukes  ?  2.  How  long  did  &A  <Ntas&&\&s» 
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govern  Egypt?  When  and  how  long  did  the  Turks  govern  Egypt?  ^ 
happened  in  1798?  3.  What  battle  was  fought?  What  of  Buonap 
after  the  victory?  4.  What  of  General  Kleber  ?  5.  What  took  plat 
1801?  6.  What  happened  in  the  same  year?  Why  were  the  Egypt 
sorrow  to  have  the  French  leave  them?  How  is  Egypt  now  govern 
How  is  the  country  considered?  7.  Which  is  the  capital  of  Egypt?  Tl 
of  Grand  Cairo  ?  Population  ?  What  of  Alexandria  ?  How  does  E* 
appear  to  a  traveller  ? 


Chap.  XLIV. — Africa  continued. 

SUMMARY  OF  ETHIOPIAN  MATTERS. 

1.  All  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  were  anciently  cal 
^Ethiopia.  But,  properly  speaking,  ^Ethiopia  comprised  o 
the  countries  now  called  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  This  reg 
lies  south  of  Egypt,  and  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  1 
Sea.  The  first  inhabitants  of  ^Ethiopia  are  supposed  to  h 
emigrated  from  Arabia  the  Happy,  a  part  of  Arabia.  Tl 
early  history  is  almost  unknown. 

2.  -^Ethiopia,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  was  formerly  cal 
Sheba,  and  from  thence  it  is  supposed  that  the  queen 
Sheba,  went  to  visit  Solomon.  About  thirty  years  ago,  i 
said  that  one  of  her  descendants  was  king  of  Abyssinia. 

3.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  confine  the   JEthiop 
princes  on  a  high  mountain,  which  was  named  Geshen. 
was  very  high  and  steep,  and  looked  like  an  enormous  ca 
of  stone.     No  person  could  ascend  this  mountain,  or  cc 
down  from  it,  unless  he  were  raised  or  lowered  by  meani 

ropes. 


t  princes  lived  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  in 
huts.  The  greater  part  of  them  never  came  down 
lying  day.  But  whenever  the  king  died,  one  of  the 
as  summoned  to  the  throne.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
lself  no  happier  in  the  royal  palace,  than  in  his  hut 
mmit  of  Mount  Geshen. 

j  ^Ethiopians  were  believers  in  the  Jewish  religion 
iddle  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  Christian  era. 
the  queen  of  the  country,  was  then  converted  to 
ity,  and  her  subjects  followed  her  example, 
e  inhabitants  of  ^Ethiopia,  or  Abyssinia,  are  still 
iristians,  but  their  mode  of  worship  is  mixed  up  with 
wish  practices.    They  also  worship  the  Virgin  Mary 
saints,  like  the  Roman  Catholics. 
3  people  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  not  generally 
They  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  have  long 
agreeable  features.     But  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
inia,  there  is  a  race  of  negroes  called  Shangallas. 
3se  negroes  have  been  described  as  having  faces 
lg  apes,  and  as  being  little  more  intelligent  than  the 
;ribe.    They  had  no  houses,  but  slept  under  the  trees, 
3times  burrowed  in  caves.     The  Abyssinians  used  to 
m  as  they  would  wild  beasts.     But,  in  consequence 
lissensions  among  the  Abyssinians,  the  Gallas  have 
powerful,  and  have  conquered  a  considerable  part  of 
try, 
)N8.— 1.  What  was  anciently  called  JEthiopW*      An  ^iVa^ 
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direction  is  it  from  Egypt?  Where  was  JEthopia,  properly  speaking; 
situated?  Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia?  2.  What  ins 
Ethiopia  formerly  called?  What  of  the  queen  of  Sheba?  8.  What  ¥• 
once  the  custom?  4.  How  did  the  princes  live?  What  happened  when 
the  king  died?  6.  Till  what  time  did  the  ^Ethiopians  believe  in  the 
Jewish  religion?  What  of  Candaoe?  6.  What  of  the  worship  of  the 
people  of  ^Ethiopia  at  the  present  time?  7.  What  of  their  personal 
appearance?    What  of  the  Shangallas?    Describe  them. 


Chap.  XLV. — Africa  continued. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BARBAE?  STATE 8,  AND  THEIR  PIRACIE8  ON  THS 
CHRISTIANS. 

1.  The  Barbary  states  are  Marocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli.  They  are  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
east  and  south  by  the  desert,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
These  countries  were  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Marocco  was  called  Mauritania;  and  Algiers,  Numidia. 
These  regions  were  first  settled  by  colonies  from  Phoenicia, 
Greece,  and  other  countries. 

2.  In  this  region  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage  in 
ancient  times.  Its  site  was  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  the 
city  of  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by  some  Phoenicians,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Phoenicians,  as  I  have  told  you,  were  the  first  people  who 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  founded  colonies  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  trade* 
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$.  In  the  history  of  Rome  I  shall  tell  you  how  Carthage 
s  destroyed.  The  Romans  erected  a  new  city  where  it 
1  formerly  stood.  This  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by 
Saracens,  who  then  built  the  city  of  Tunis.  In  the 
it  1574,  Tunis  was  seized  by  the  Turks. 

4.  The  city  of  Algier  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  in  the 
ir  944.  The  government,  called  the  regency  of  Algier,  was 
nded  in  1518  by  two  Turks,  named  Horuc  and  Kair-eddyn 
Hariadan.  They  were  brothers,  and  both  bore  the  name 
Barbarossa,  or  Red-beard. 

5.  The  country  now  called  Marocco  was  conquered  by  the 
racens,  about  the  same  time  with  the  other  Barbary  states. 

also  was  Tripoli.  All  these  states,  except  Marocco,  after- 
xds  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ! 

6.  During  a  long  period,  the  Barbary  states  were  in  the 
bit  of  fitting  out  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  ships  of  every 
lion.  Their  prisoners  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  never  re- 
med  to  their  own  country,  unless  a  high  ransom  were  paid 
*  them. 

7.  The  Americans  were  the  first  who  made  any  consider- 
le  resistance  to  these  outrages.  In  the  year  1803,  Commo- 
re  Preble  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  a  small 
nerican  fleet.  He  intended  to  attack  Tripoli ;  but  one  of 
i  frigates,  the  Philadelphia,  got  aground  in  the  harbour. 

8.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  the  Philadelphia.  But 
e  night  Lieutenant  Decatur  entered  the  harbour  of  Triuolv^ 
id  rowed  toward  the  captured  vessel,  with  only  tftrexftj  mssu 
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He  leaped  on  board,  followed  by  his  crew,  and  killed  all  fte 
Turks,  or  drove  them  overboard.  The  Philadelphia  was 
then  set  on  fire. 

9.  After  this  exploit,  Commodore  Preble  obtained  some 
gun-boats  from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  with  these  and  the 
American  vessels  he  made  an  attack  on  the  fortifications  of 
Tripoli.  The  bashaw  of  Tripoli  was  forced  to  give  np  his 
prisoners. 

10.  In  the  year  1815,  Commodore  Decatur  (the  same  who 
had  burnt  the  Philadelphia)  was  sent  with  a  fleet  against 
Algiers.  He  captured  their  largest  vessels,  and  compelled 
the  Algerines,  and  the  Tripolitans  also,  to  agree  never  more 
to  make  slaves  of  Americans. 

11.  In  1816,  Algier  was  battered  by  an  English  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth.  This  was  the  severest 
chastisement  that  the  Algerines  had  ever  received  at  that 
period.  But  in  1830,  the  French  sent  a  large  naval  and 
military  force  against  Algiers,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Bourmont.  The  fortifications  were  battered  down,  and  the 
city  was  taken.  Algiers  may  now  be  considered  a  province 
of  France;  but  it  is  a  most  expensive  acquisition. 

Questions.— 1.  Which  are  the  Barbary  states?  How  are  they 
bounded?  2.  Where  did  ancient  Carthage  stand?  Who  founded  it? 
3.  Who  erected  a  new  city?  What  did  the  Saracens  do?  When  im 
Tunis  seized  by  the  Turks?  ->  4.  When  and  by  whom  was  Algier  built? 
What  was  done  in  1518?  Who  were  called  Barbarossa?  6.  What 
of  Marocco  and  Tripoli?  Which  of  the  Barbary  states  fell  afterwards 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks?      6.  Yftxat  ^ere  these  states  in  the  habit 
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??  7.  What  was  done  in  1808?  What  of  Commodore  Preble? 
t  of  the  Philadelphia?  What  did  Decatur  do?  9.  What 
was  made  upon  Tripoli?  What  of  the  bashaw?  10.  What 
e  in  the  year  1815?  What  agreement  did  the  Tripolitans  and 
es  make?  11.  When  was  Algier  battered?  What  took  place  in 
Sow  may  Algiers  now  be  considered? 


Chap.  XLVI. — Africa  continued. 

FABLES  AND  FACTS  ABOUT  AFRICA. 

ST  of  the  other  regions  of  Africa  can  hardly  be  said  to 
ay  history.  The  inhabitants  possess  no  written  records, 
nnot  tell  what  events  happened  to  their  forefathers. 
Tie  ancients  had  very  curious  notions  about  Africa; 
jy  had  visited  only  the  northern  parts,  and  contented 
Ives  with  telling  incredible  stories  about  the  remainder, 
upposed  that  towards  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent 
vere  people  without  noses,  and  others  who  had  three 
eyes  apiece. 

a  other  parts  of  Africa  there  were  said  to  be  men  with- 
ads,  but  who  had  eyes  in  their  breasts.  Old  writers 
also  of  a  nation  whose  king  had  a  head  like  a  dog. 
was  likewise  said  to  be  a  race  of  giants,  twice  as  tall 
mon  men  and  women. 

►ut  the  prettiest  of  all  these  fables  is  the  story  of  the 
s.    These  little  people  were  said  to  be  afooxrt.  a  feo\. 
nd  were  believed  to  dwell  near  the  source  o£\tae  tct«s* 
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Nile.  Their  houses  were  built  something  like  birds'  neste, 
and  their  building  materials  were  clay,  feathers,  and  egg- 
shells. 

5.  These  Pigmies  used  to  wage  terrible  wars  with  the 
cranes.  An  immense  army  of  them  would  set  out  on  an 
expedition,  some  mounted  on  rams  and  goats,  and  others  on 
foot. 

6.  When  an  army  of  the  Pigmies  encountered  an  army  of 
the  cranes,  great  valour  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  The 
cranes  would  rush  forward  to  the  charge  flapping  their  wings, 
and  sometimes  one  of  them  would  snatch  up  a  Pigmy  in  Us 
beak,  and  carry  him  away  captive. 

7.  But  the  Pigmies  brandished  their  little  swords  and 
spears,  and  generally  succeeded  in  putting  the  enemy  to 
flight.  Whenever  they  had  a  chance,  they  would  break  the 
eggs  of  the  cranes,  and  killed  the  unfledged  young  ones 
without  mercy. 

8.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  moderns  have  not  known 
much  more  about  the  interior  of  Africa  than  the  ancients  did. 
They  have  now  acquired  considerable  knowledge  respecting 
it ;  but  the  subject  belongs  rather  to  geography  than  history. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  part  of  Africa,  through  whica 
the  river  Niger  flows,  is  called  Nigritia,  or  Negro-land,  I* 
is  inhabited  by  several  different  nations. 

9.  The  principal  city  in  Nigritia  is  called  Timbuctoo.  No 
white  people  have  ever  visited  it,  except  one  Englishman,  one 

American,  and  one  Frenchman.    The  name  of  the  latter  wtf 
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Hie.  He  was  there  in  1827,  and  describes  the  city  as 
i  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  and  situated  eight  miles  from 
ger.  The  whole  course  of  the  Niger  was  discovered 
brothers  Lander,  in  1830. 

Hie  houses  of  Timbuctoo  are  only  one  story  high,  and 
It  of  round  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  The  poor  people 
ves  dwell  in  huts  of  straw,  shaped  something  like  bee- 
All  around  the  city,  there  is  an  immense  plain  of 
sh  white  sand. 

There  are  English  and  French  settlements  on  the 
i  coast  of  Africa.  There  was  formerly  a  Dutch  set- 
;  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  but  the 
i  have  had  possession  of  it  since  the  year  1806.  This 
d  Cape  Town,  and  is  situated  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

ions.— 1.  What  of  the  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  Africa? 

were  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  concerning  Africa?     4.  What  is 

dest  of  all  these  fabulous  stories?      Give  some  account  of  the 

8.  What  knowledge  have  the  moderns  of  the  interior  of 

Where  is  Nigritia?  What  of  the  inhabitants?  9.  What  of 
bo?      Who  have  visited  it?     What  does  M.  Ca01i6  say  of  it? 

it  11.  What  of  settlements?  What  of  Cape  Town?  How 
i  the  English  had  possession  of  it? 


Chap.  XI/VTI. — Africa  continued. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SLAVS  TRADE. 

most  painful  part  of  the  History  of  Africa  \a  XtasX 
lelongs  to  the  slave  trade.     From  the  eaiVieaX  fc%^ 
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when  human  society  was  yet  in  a  rude  state,  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  slaves  of  those  who  were  taken  in  war.  ThW 
practice  was  continued  in  after  times,  and  thus,  for  thousands' 
of  years,  slavery  was  established  in  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

2.  But  in  those  countries  where  the  Christian  religiotf 
prevailed,  slavery  fell  into  general  disuse.  In  1482,  bow^ 
ever,  the  Portuguese  began  the  horrid  traffic  of  the  start- 
trade,  and  the  English  followed  in  1563.  From  that  timtf 
it  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  though  most  nations  ha% 
made  laws  against  it,  and  it  has  now  in  some  dagrti 
diminished.  ^ 

3.  For  at  least  two  hundred  years  this  traffic  was  carom, 
on  to  a  great  extent.  The  custom  was  for  vessels  to  go  tff 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  purchase  of  the  Afrktf 
princes  such  prisoners  as  they  had  for  sale.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  captains  of  the  vessels  would  rob  the  peopfe 
of  their  children,  or  they  would  go  on  shore  with  a  body  ^ 
armed   men,  and  carry  away  the   inhabitants  of  a  who)* 


.1  jpj 


4.  The  poor  negroes  thus  taken  from  their  homes, 
separated  for  ever  from  all  they  held  dear,  were  crowded 
closely  as  possible  into  the  vessels,  where  they  were 
half-starved,  and  where  they  generally  suffered  from  foul  ift 
disease,  or  unkind  treatment.  Such  was  frequently  Aff 
distress,  that  they  would  jump  into  the  sea,  or  beat  out  *■ 
own  brains  in  despair. 
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Millions  of  these  poor  negroes  were  taken  from  their 
and  probably  more  than  half  of  those  who  entered 
ps,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trade  to  this  day, 
i  before  they  reached  the  countries  to  which  they 
ound.  It  is  by  this  cruel  trade  that  slavery  has 
troduced  into  various  parts  of  America,  and  the  West 


ions.— 1.  What  is  painful  in  the  history  of  Africa?  What  was 
>m  in  the  earliest  ages?  How  was  slavery  established?  2.  What 
1  the  Christian  religion  upon  slavery?  When  did  the  Portuguese 
q  the  slave  trade?  The  English?  What  has  happened  till  the 
time?  3.  How  long  was  the  traffic  carried  on?  What  was  the 
What  was  done  by  captains  of  vessels?  4.  Describe  the 
the  poor  negroes.  6.  How  has  slavery  been  introduced  into 
and  the  West  Indies  ? 


Chap.  XLVIII. — Africa  continued. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  AFRICA. 

lowing  table  exhibits  the  dates  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  Africa.  It  may  be  well  to  compare 
;h  the  chronology  of  Asia,  by  which  you  may  see  what 
ing  in  that  quarter,  while  these  events  were  happening 
ca. 

B.C. 

ttled  by  Misraim ,  218& 

reigned  queen  of  Egypt ,  \$W> 

re  of  the  Israelite?  from  Egypt \4&\ 
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Cambyses  conquers  Egypt 

Cambyses  destroys  Thebes 

Alexander  conquers  Egypt 

Death  of  Cleopatra 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Saracens 

Algiers  built 

Mamelukes  came  into  power 

The  Portuguese  began  to  traffic  in  slaves 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks 

A  government  founded  at  Algiers,  called  the  regency  of  Algiers 
The  English  begin  to  traffic  in  slaves     ......       J 

Tunis  seized  by  the  Turks : 

Napoleon  invades  Egypt ] 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  drives  the  French  out  of  Egypt      .       .       3 

Tripoli  attacked  by  Commodore  Preble ] 

The  English  take  Cape  Town  from  the  Butch  ] 

Commodore  Decatur  batters  Algier ] 

Lord  Exmouth  attacks  Algier ] 

Cailli6,  a  Frenchman,  goes  to  Timbuctoo i 

Algier  taken  by  Marshal  Bourmont 1 

The  Niger  explored  by  Richard  and  John  Lander  ...  1 
Abbas  Pasha  undertakes  to  expedite  the  English  mails  in  Egypt  1 
Laghouat  in  Algeria  taken  by  the  French     .       .  ] 

The  rebellious  Caffres  have  6000  men  sent  against  them  .  .  1 
Abd-el-kader  set  at  liberty  by  the  French  .....  1 
The  Caffre  chiefs  Macom,  Sandilli  and  Kreili  surrender  .  .  1 
The  teacher  will  here  add  such  Questions  upon  this  table  of  chrowfog, 
he  may  deem  proper. 
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Chap.  XLIX. — Europe. 

>RY  REMARKS  ON  IT8  GEOGRAPHY  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

is  considered  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
est  in  extent,  being  about  one  quarter  as  large  as 
lird  as  large  as  Africa,  and  about  one-third  larger 
hole  United  States.  It  is  a  part  of  the  eastern 
and  is  only  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Ural 
It  is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean 
lie  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  distance  from  Europe 
j  but  twenty-one  miles. 

lthough  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters 
3,  it  has  nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
,  and  is  much  superior  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  most 
nerica  in  civilization.  It  abounds  in  fine  cities, 
good  houses,  useful  manufactures,  and  most  other 
t  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 

parts  of  Europe,  except  Turkey,  the  religion  of 
ist  prevails.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  Asia  or 
i  would  meet  with  no  churches,  or  only  now  and 
rhere  the  true  God  is  worshipped.     But  you  would 

many  mosques  dedicated  to  the  false  religion  of 
ind  a  great  many  temples  where  the  people  bow 
ols  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal. 
n  Europe,  the  traveller  everywhere  mfc*\»  ^VBel 
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churches,  and  these  show  that  the  people  are  Christians.  In 
Europe,  also,  there  are  many  colleges,  academies,  and  schools, 
which  prove  that  the  people  set  a  high  value  upon  education. 
It  is  a  fact  which  I  wish  you  to  remember,  that  in  parts  oi 
the  world  where  you  find  churches,  you  will  find  that  thf 
people  are  more  or  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  the  art 
which  render  mankind  happy. 

5.  This  may  show  to  us  that  the  Christian  religion  tend 
to  make  people  wiser  and  happier ;  and  this  is  rendered  stil 
more  clear  by  the  fact,  that  in  all  those  countries  where  tin 
Christian  religion  is  unknown,  the  greater  part  of  the  peppk 
are  ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable.  All  false  religioni 
tend  to  injure  mankind;  the  true  religion  tends  to  the  im- 
provement of  mankind.  How  important  is  it,  then,  thai 
every  individual  should  be  a  real  Christian ! 

6.  As  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  so  it  was  behind  Asia  and  Africa  in  being  settled  and 
civilized.  Long  after  the  Assyrian  empire  had  risen  to  gwrt 
power  and  splendour,  long  after  Babylon  and  Nineveh  had 
flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  long  after  Egypt 
had  become  a  mighty  kingdom,  long  after  Thebes,  Memphis 
and  other  magnificent  cities  had  risen  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Nile,  Europe  continued  to  be  inhabited  only  by  wander- 
ing tribes  of  savages. 

7.  Greece  was  the  first  portion  of  Europe  that  was  setttei 
About  the  time  that  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt 

the  Greeks  began  to  build  hou&ft^  found  cities,  and  emer? 
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he  savage  into  a  more  civilized  state.  By  degrees  they 
ced  in  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  at  length  became 
ost  polished  people  in  the  world. 
Afterwards  Rome,  situated  in  Italy,  became  a  mighty 
md  the  Roman  people  extended  their  empire  over  the 
>r  part  of  Europe,  and  the  most  civilized  portions  of  Asia 
frica.     Carthage,  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine, 

and  other  Asiatic  countries,  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke. 
Rome  was  the  most  splendid  empire  that  the  world  has 
teen.  Bat  as  it  crushed  other  kingdoms  beneath  its 
10,  in  turn,  imperial  Rome  was  itself  trampled  down  by 
orthern  nations  of  Europe.  Great  ignorance  followed 
rent,  and  the  different  nations  and  tribes  of  Europe 
d  like  broken  and  crushed  limbs  and  members  of  the 
empire,  almost  without  life. 

But  these  separate  fragments  of  the  human  family  grew 
due  time  to  be  separate  nations,  and  these  advanced  in 
Ledge  until  they  reached  the  condition  in  which  we  now 
hem. 

Europe  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern 
Duthern.  In  the  former,  the  climate  is  about  as  cold  as 
a  the  middle  and  eastern  states  of  America.  In  the 
,  it  is  about  as  warm  as  in  the  southern  states.  The 
pal  kingdoms  in  the  northern  section  of  Europe  are 
a,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  several  German  states, 
tark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  *sA 
;  Britain. 
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12.  Among  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  In  these  latter  countries 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  here  grapes,  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  melons,  and  other  delicious  fruits,  are  abundant. 

13.  Here,  too,  all  the  wants  of  man  for  food  are  easily  sop- 
plied,  and  so  warm  and  genial  is  the  climate,  that  the  people 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  build  tight  houses,  and  put  oi 
thick  clothing,  and  provide  stores  against  the  winter ;  yet  it 
is  remarkable,  that  where  nature  has  done  so  much,  the  people 
think  it  hardly  necessary  to  do  anything,  and  consequently 
they  are  less  industrious,  less  comfortable,  and  less  happy, 
than  in  more  cold  and  severe  climates. 

14.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  people  find  it 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil  with  care,  and  lay  up  i* 
summer  a  store  of  provisions  against  the  long,  cold  winter. 
They  build  themselves  good  houses,  they  furnish  them  wid 
many  convenient  articles,  and  thus,  by  their  industry  arf 
care,  they  live  more  happily  than  those  who  inhabit  tfr 
gentler  climes  of  the  south. 

15.  The  wild  animals  of  Europe  resemble  those  of  * 
American  states,  though  they  are  in  some  respects  dififerett 
The  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  are  also  similar  * 
those  found  in  America,  though  not  exactly  the  same. 

16.  If  you  were  to  go  to  America,  you  would  everywh*1 
feel  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land,  but  still  many  tW 
would  remind  you  of  your  own  dear  home  in  Europe.   B" 

fyou  were  to  go  to  Asia  ox  A&\o&.  *_\&  houses,  the  fields,* 
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of  the  people,  and  all  their  manners  and  customs,  would 
ss  you  with  the  idea  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land, 
far,  from  your  native  country. 

STiONS.— 1.  Which  is  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe?  The  small- 
low  large  is  Europe  compared  with  Asia?  Africa?  The  United 
?  How  is  it  separated  from  Asia?  From  Africa?  How  far  is  the 
t  point  of  Europe  from  Africa?  Boundaries  of  Europe?  Direction 
rope  from  Africa?  Asia?  Boston?  New  York?  From  you? 
)cean  lies  between  Europe  and  America?  Distance  from  America 
•ope?  Am,  Three  thousand  miles.  2.  What  of  Europe?  In 
loes  it  abound?  3.  What  of  religion  in  Europe?  What  of  Asia 
friea?  What  of  churches?  Mosques?  Temples?  4.  What 
he  traveller  meet  with  in  Europe?  What  do  churches  show? 
do  colleges,  schools,  &c,  show?  What  do  you  find  where  there 
urches?  5.  What  effect  has  the  Christian  religion?  What  of 
ies  where  the  Christian  religion  is  unknown?  What  effect  have 
eligions?  What  of  the  true  religion?  Why  should  every  person 
eal  Christian?  6.  What  of  Europe?  What  was  the  condition  of 
b  until  after  the  empires  of  Asia  and  Egypt  had  long  flourished  ? 
it  part  of  Europe  was  first  inhabited  ?  About  what  time  did  the 
i  begin  to  emerge  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state  ?  Progress 
Greeks?  8.  What  of  Borne?  What  countries  became  subject  to 
?  9.  What  was  Borne  ?  What  happened  to  the  empire?  What 
m!  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  10.  What  of  the  seve- 
taons  of  Europe  ?  11.  How  may  Europe  be  divided  ?  Climate  in 
rn  Europe?  Southern  Europe?  Principal  nations  of  northern 
s?  Direction  of  each  of  these  from  England?  12.  The  southern 
ms  of  Europe?  Direction  of  each  of  these  from  England?  13. 
e  in  southern  Europe?  Effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  people? 
lat  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ?  Condition  of  the  people  ? 
Id  animals  of  Europe  ?  Vegetation  ?  16.  What  if  you  were  to  go 
&rica?   Asia?    Africa? 
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Chap.  L. — Europe  continued. 

about  greece;  where  it  is  8ituated:  appearance  of  t 
country;  climate. 

1.  Greece  is  a  small  strip  of  land  extending  ink 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  nearly  an  equal  distance  from 
Minor  on  the  east,  and  Italy  on  the  west 

2.  Greece  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  we 
now  a  part  of  Turkey ;  on  every  other  side  it  is  bound 
the  sea.  To  the  south  and  east  of  it  are  a  great  num 
islands,  some  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful. 

3.  Several  of  them  have  towns  and  cities  upon  then 
one,  called  Antiparos,  is  remarkable  for  a  grotto  benea 
earth,  which,  when  lighted  up  with  lamps,  seems  a  vas 
with  a  thousand  pillars  and  ornaments  of  silver. 

4.  Some  of  the  islands  of  Greece  have  been  throi 
from  the  sea,  and  others  which  formerly  existed  have 
peared.  These  strange  things  have  been  caused  by  vo 
fire  under  the  sea.  Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful 
the  scenes  which  have  sometimes  been  exhibited  by 
convulsions  of  nature. 

5.  In  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  among  the  is 
the  climate  is  as  mild  as  in  Virginia  in  America,  anc 
the  country  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits.  1 
northern  part,  the  climate  is  somewhat  colder. 

6.  If  you  were  to  travel  through  Greece,  you  woul 
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cover  that  it  is  naturally  very  beautiful.  Along  the  shores, 
you  would  meet  with  many  little  bays  and  harbours,  and 
you  would  easily  believe  that  the  people  living  there  would 
be  tempted  by  the  placid  water  to  become  seamen.  You 
would  accordingly  find  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
be  seafaring  people. 

7.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  you  would  meet  with 
lofty  mountains,  whose  tops  in  winter  are  covered  with  snow. 
You  would  meet  with  smiling  valleys,  bright  rapid  streams, 
and  steep  hill-sides  covered  with  olive  groves,  vineyards,  and 
fig  trees. 

8.  You  would  discover  that  the  people  of  the  present  day 
live  in  miserable  villages  or  towns,  all  wearing  an  aspect  of 
poverty  and  decay.  But  you  would  often  meet  with  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  other  edifices  built  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago. 

9.  These  would  show  you,  that,  though  the  modern  Greeks 
appear  to  be  a  degraded  people,  yet  the  former  inhabitants  of 
this  country  were  among  the  most  remarkable  people  that 
«ver  lived.     It  is  of  these  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you. 

• 
Questions.— 1.  What  is  Greece  ?  Direction  and  distance  from  New 
York  ?  In  what  direction  is  it  from  Asia  Minor  ?  From  Italy  ?  From 
^England?  Russia?  France?  From  you?  2.  How  is  Greece  bounded 
<m  the  north?  East?  South?  West?  What  of  the  islands?  3. 
What  of  Antiparoe?  4.  What  of  volcanic  islands?  5.  Climate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Greece?  Northern?  6.  What  of  the  shores  of  Greece 
To  what  pursuits  are  many  of  the  present  Greeks  &OTote^  " .  ^VsA 
of  the  interior  of  Greece?     8.   What  of  the  present  u&sfcatosta  <& 
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Greece?    What  of  ruins  of  temples,  &o.     9.  What  would  these  n 
prove? 


Chap.  LI. — Europe  continued. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  GREECE.       FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

1 .  Though  Greece  is  one  of  the  most  famous  countries 
the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  very  extensive ;  its  bom 
aries  varied  at  different  times,  but  it  never  exceeded  fc 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fi 
in  width. 

2.  I  must  now  carry  you  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  t 
country,  which  took  place  more  than  four  thousand  years  a* 
When  the  human  race  was  scattered  from  the  tower  of  Bali 
it  is  supposed  that  the  family  of  Japheth,  Noah's  youngest » 
travelled  from  Asia  into  Europe.  As  Greece  lay  nearer 
the  land  of  Shinar  than  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  v 
probably  settled  first. 

3.  The  Greeks  themselves  believed  that  their  ancestors  h 
sprung  up  out  of  the  earth.  The  first  inhabitants  were  m< 
savages.  They  dwelt  in  wretched  huts,  and  fed  on  acor 
Their  garments  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

4.  There  are  so  many  fables  about  the  early  history 
Greece,  that  I  shall  pass  very  briefly  over  the  first  three 
four  centuries.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  seems  to  have  be 
the  first  who  introduced  civilization  among  the  Greeks.    1 

came  with  a  number  of  his  co\mtrymftu^  and  founded  the  c 
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thens.    This  event  took  place  about  fifteen  hundred  and 

six  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  Cadmus  came  from 

licia,  and  built  the  city  of  Thebes.     He  was  one  of  the 

est  benefactors  of  the  Greeks,  for  he  taught  them  the 

ation  of  the  vine,  the  manufacture  of  metals,  and  the 

f  the  alphabet. 

Other  parts  of  Greece  were  also  settled  by  colonies  from 

;n  nations.     The  country  then  consisted  of  a  number  of 

kingdoms,  which  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  one 
ier.     These  were  frequently  at  war  among  themselves. 
Twelve  of  these  little  kingdoms,  or  states,  soon  united 
selves  into  a  confederacy.     Their  deputies  held  a  meeting 

a-year,  in  order  to  consult  respecting  the  welfare  of 
ountry.  They  were  called  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
.     By  means  of  this  council,  the  different  states  were 

at  peace  with  each  other,  and  were  united  against 
pi  enemies. 

One  of  the  famous  events  of  Grecian  history  was  the 
nautic  expedition.  It  is  said  that  a  prince  named  Jason, 
a  company  of  his  friends,  sailed  to  Colchis,  which  lay 
rard  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  object  was  to  find  a 
erful  ram  with  a  fleece  of  gold ;  but  the  whole  story  is 
>sed  by  some  to  be  a  fable. 

The  Trojan  war  was  still  more  famous  than  the  expe- 
i  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  Troy  was  a  lar^  <ataj 
e  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  which  is  a  «ta«&  tlqtn 
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called  the  Dardanelles.    Paris,  the  son  of  the  Trojan  k 
had  stolen  away  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  a  Greek  prince. 

10.  All  the  Grecian  kings  combined  together  to  pro 
this  offence.  They  sailed  to  Troy  in  twelve  hundred  vea 
and  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  This  even 
supposed  to  have  occurred  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-tl 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

11.  But  most  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  Trojan 
was  a  much  less  important  affair  than  Homer  has  represei 
it  to  be.     Poets  do  not  always  tell  the  truth ;  and  Ho: 
was  the  father  and  chief  of  poets.     He  was  a  blind  old  n 
and  used  to  wander  about  the  country,  reciting  his  verses 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  extent  of  Greece?  Its  greatest  len* 
Width?  2.  How  long  since  Greece  was  first  settled?  Who  are 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece?  In  which  direc 
was  Greece  from  the  land  of  Shinar?  From  Egypt?  3.  What  did 
Greeks  believe  of  their  ancestors?  What  of  the  first  inhabitant 
Greece?  4.  Who  first  introduced  civilization  among  the  Greeks?  v 
city  was  founded  by  Cecrops?  When  did  this  take  place?  In  what 
of  Greece  was  Athens?  Does  Athens  still  exist?  Ans.  Yes;  but 
modern  town  is  very  mean,  compared  with  ancient  Athens.  The  r 
around  it  are  very  splendid.  6.  What  of  Cadmus?  In  which  direc 
was  Thebes  from  Athens?  N.B.  You  must  remember  that  there  * 
famous  city  in  Egypt  named  Thebes.  6.  How  were  other  parts  of  Gr 
settled?  What  of  Greece  at  this  time?  7.  What  did  twelve  of 
Grecian  states  do  ?  What  of  the  Amphictynic  council  ?  What  effect 
this  council?  8.  What  of  the  Argonautic  expedition?  9.  What  of 
Trojan  war?    11.  What  of  Homer  ? 
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Chap.  LU. — Europe  continued. 

THE  GRECIAN  LAWGIVERS. 

f  the  principal  states  of  Greece  was  called  Sparta,  or 
on.  It  was  founded  by  Lelex,  1516  B.C.  It  re- 
cede of  laws  from  Lycurgus,  who  lived  nearly  nine 
before  Christ.  He  was  strict  and  severe,  but  wise 
;ht. 

urgos  ordered  that  all  the  Spartans  should  eat  to- 
public  tables.  The  reason  of  this  law  was  that  the 
^ns  might  not  feast  luxuriously  at  home,  but  that 
poor  should  fare  alike.  As  for  the  children,  they 
allowed  any  thing  to  eat,  unless  they  could  steal  it. 
ted  custom  was  adopted  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
-he  young  Spartans  to  be  cunning  in  war. 
order  that  the  people  might  not  be  avaricious, 
forbade  any  gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  into 
All  the  money  was  made  of  iron.  It  could  not  be 
f  carried  in  the  pocket,  for  a  Spartan  dollar  weighed 
as  fifty  pounds. 

children  were  all  brought  up  at  the  public  expense, 
e  allowed  to  stand  near  the  dinner-tables  and  listen 
e  conversation  of  their  parents.  The  Spartans  were 
ous  that  their  children  should  abhor  drunkenness, 
y  showed  them  the  disgusting  effects  of  this  perni- 
e,  by  causing  their  slaves  to  drink  mta&e»&&% 
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liquors.  When  the  children  had  witnessed  the  ridiculous 
conduct  of  the  drunken  slaves,  they  were  careful  never  to 
reduce  themselves  to  so  degraded  a  condition. 

6.  When  Lycurgus  had  completed  his  code  of  laws,  he  left 
Sparta.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  made  the  people  swear 
that  they  would  violate  none  of  the  laws  till  he  should  return. 
But  he  was  resolved  never  to  return. 

7.  He  committed  suicide  by  starving  himself  to  death ;  and 
his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  command,  so  that 
the  Spartans  might  not  bring  back  his  dead  body.  Thus,  as 
Lycurgus  never  could  return,  the  Spartans  were  bound  by 
their  oath  to  keep  his  laws  for  ever. 

8.  They  did  keep  them  during  five  hundred  years;  and,  all 
that  time,  the  Spartans  were  a  brave,  patriotic,  and  powerful 
people.  Many  of  their  customs,  however,  belonged  rather  to 
a  savage,  than  a  civilized  nation. 

9.  Athens  had  two  celebrated  lawgivers,  Draco  and  Solon. 
The  laws  of  Draco  were  so  extremely  severe  that  they  were 
said  to  be  written  with  blood,  instead  of  ink.  He  punished 
even  the  smallest  offences  with  death.  His  code  was  soon 
abolished. 

10.  Solon's  laws  were  much  milder.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  wise  and  good  laws,  and  would  have  been  advantageous 
to  the  people.  But  the  Athenians  had  so  much  fickleness  and 
levity,  that  they  were  continually  proposing  alterations  ia 
them. 

11.  Athens  was  at  this  te  &  T^xxblic ;  which  is,  yon- 
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know,  a  government  of  the  people ;  but  soon  after  Solon  had 
made  his  laws,  the  supreme  power  was  usurped  by  Pisistratus, 
an  ambitious  citizen.  He  and  his  sons  ruled  Athens  fifty 
years. 

Questions.— Where  was  Sparta?  Direction  of  Sparta  from  Athens? 
From  Thebes?  1.  What  of  Sparta?  Laws?  When  did  Lycurgus  live? 
What  was  his  character?  2.  Why  did  Lycurgus  wish  the  Spartans  to 
eat  in  public  ?  What  of  the  children  ?  Why  were  they  encouraged  to 
steal  ?  8  What  laws  were  made  respecting  money  ?  What  of  a  Spartan 
dollar?  4.  How  were  children  brought  up?  5.  How  were  they  taught 
to  abhor  drunkenness?  6.  What  did  Lycurgus  make  the  Spartans  swear 
before  he  went  away?  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver  ? 
8.  flow  long  did  the  Spartans  keep  his  laws?  9.  What  of  Draco  and 
Solon?  The  laws  of  Draco?  10.  What  of  Solon's  laws?  The  Athenians? 
11.  What  was  the  government  of  Athens?  Who  usurped  the  supreme 
power  ?    What  of  the  government  of  Athens  for  fifty  years  ? 


Chap.  LIIL — Europe  continued. 

WAR  WITH  PERSIA. 

1.  About  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  made  war  against  Greece.  His  generals 
invaded  the  country  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels,  and 
half  a  million  of  men.  There  were  scarcely  any  troops  to 
oppose  them,  except  ten  thousand  Athenians. 

2.  Darius  felt  so  certain  of  conquering  Greece,  that  he 
had  sent  great  quantities  of  marble  with  his  army.  Yte 
intended  that  it  should  be  carved  into  pillars  and  \x\\H&\fc& 
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arches,  and  other  trophies  of  victory.  He  had  also  com- 
manded his  generals  to  send  all  the  Athenians  to  Persia,  in 
chains. 

3.  The  Athenian  general  was  named  Miltiades.  He  led 
his  little  army  against  the  immense  host  of  the  Persians,  and 
encountered  them  at  Marathon.  This  was  a  small  town  on 
the  sea-shore,  abont  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Athens. 

4.  While  their  countrymen  were  fighting,  the  aged  people, 
the  women,  and  children,  remained  at  Athens  in  the  utmost 
anxiety.  If  Miltiades  were  to  lose  the  battle,  they  knew 
that  the  Persians  would  chase  his  routed  army  into  the  city, 
and  burn  it  to  ashes. 

5.  Suddenly  a  soldier,  covered  with  blood  ran  into  the 
market-place  of  the  city.  He  was  sorely  wounded  ;  but  he 
had  come  all  the  way  from  the  army  to  bring  the  news.  He 
was  ghastly  pale,  and  the  people  feared  that  the  Persians  had 
won  the  day,  and  the  soldier  was  a  fugitive. 

6.  They  gathered  around  him,  eagerly  asking  about  Mil- 
tiades and  the  army.  The  soldier  leaned  heavily  upon  his 
spear.  He  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  give  utterance  to 
the  news  he  had  brought. 

7.  But,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  cried  out,  "  Rejoice, 
my  countrymen!  The  victory  is  ours!"  And,  with  that 
exulting  shout,  he  fell  down  dead. 

8.  The  Athenians  showed  themselves  ungrateful  to  the 
brave  Miltiades.      All  that  he  demanded  as  a  reward  fiff 

rescuing  his  native  land  from  s\atf«rj^a&  a  crown  of  oHt« 


\ 
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vhich  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  honour  among  the 
But  they  refused  to  give  him  one;  and  he  was  after- 
ondemned  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  to  pay  a  fine 
alents.  As  Miltiades  had  not  so  much  money  in  the 
e  perished  in  prison. 

fcer  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Persians  were  driven 
rreece,  and  Darius  died  while  he  was  preparing  to 
he  country  again.  His  son  Xerxes  renewed  the  war. 
istory  of  Persia,  I  have  already  told  of  the  invasion 
ce  by  Xerxes,  with  two  millions  of  men,  and  of  the 
nes  which  befel  him  there. 

dns.— Which  way  is  Persia  from  Greece?  1.  When  did  Darius 
against  Greece  ?  What  of  the  Persian  force  ?  The  Athenian  ? 
of  marble?  What  did  Darius  command?  3.  Who  was  the 
general?  Where  was  Marathon?  4.  What  of  those  whore- 
it  Athens?  6.  What  messenger  was  sent  from  Marathon? 
iyifl  Marathon  from  Athens?  From  Sparta?  7.  What  news 
Qessenger  bring?  8.  How  did  the  Athenians  treat  Miltiades? 
9.  What  of  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon?  What 
?    Xerxes  ?    What  may  you  read  in  the  history  of  Persia  ? 


Chap.  LIV. — Europe  continued. 

AFFAIRS  OF  ATHENS. 


er  the  Persian  war,  Gimon,  Aristides,  and  Pericles 
e  three  principal  men  of  Athens.    Perictaa  aXAeu^jXv 
the  chief  person  in  the  republic.     At\vena  v*s&  nww 
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more  flourishing  than  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  tl 
government. 

2.  He  adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices,  ai 
rendered  it  famous  for  learning,  poetry,  and  beautiful  wor 
of  art,  such  as  temples,  statues,  and  paintings.  But  t 
Athenians  were  fickle,  and  generally  ungrateful  to  th< 
public  benefactors  ;  and  they  sometimes  ill  treated  Pericles 

3.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  a  terrible  plag 
broke  out  in  Athens.  Many  of  the  citizens  fell  down  ai 
died,  while  passing  through  the  streets.  Dead  bodies  lay 
heaps,  one  upon  another. 

4.  The  illustrious  Pericles  was  one  of  the  victims  of  tl 
pestilence.  When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  h£»  frien 
praised  him  for  the  glorious  deeds  which  he  had  achieve 
"It  is  my  greatest  glory,"  replied  Pericles,  "that  no 
of  my  acts  have  caused  a  citizen  of  Athens  to  put 
mourning." 

5.  Three  years  before  the  death  of  Pericles,  a  war  h 
commenced  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  These  were  n< 
the  two  principal  states  of  Greece,  and  they  had  becoi 
jealous  of  each  other's  greatness.  A  fierce  war  followed, 
which  all  the  states  of  that  part  of  Greece  called  Pelopo 
nesus,  which  is  now  the  Morea,  were  engaged.  This  bloo 
strife  lasted  twenty-eight  years. 

6.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Alcibiades  made  a  oonspicuo 
figure  among  the  Athenians.     He  was  the  handsomest  a 

moat  agreeable  man  in  Athens.    At  ota  ^ariad  he  was  greal 
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beloved  by  the  people,  and  possessed  almost  unlimited  power. 
But  he  was  ambitious,  and  destitute  of  principle. 

7.  He  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  not  only  in  his 
native  city,  but  all  over  Greece.  All  last,  when  he  had  lost 
the  good  will  of  everybody,  he  retired  to  a  small  village  in 
Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  dwelt  there  with  a  woman 
named  Timandra. 

8.  His  enemies  sent  a  party  of  assassins  to  murder  him. 
These  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  Alcibiades  was 
a  brave  man,  and  he  rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  to  fight  the 
assassins.  But  they  stood  at  a  distance,  and  pierced  him 
through  with  javelins.  They  then  went  away,  leaving 
Timandra  to  bury  him. 

9.  The  Feloponnesian  war  brought  great  misfortunes  upon 
the  Athenians.  The  Spartans  conquered  them,  and  levelled 
the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  while  this  work  of  destruction  was 
going  forward,  the  victors  caused  gay  tunes  of  music  to  be 
played. 

10.  The  Athenians  were  now  placed  under  the  government 
of  thirty  Spartan  captains.  These  were  called  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  of  Athens;  but  they  held  their  power  only  three 
years.  Thrasybulus,  a  patriotic  Athenian,  then  incited  his 
countrymen  to  regain  their  freedom. 

11.  The  thirty  tyrants  were  expelled;  and  Thrasybulus  was 
rewarded  with  a  wreath  made  of  two  twigs  of  an  olive  tree, 
which,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  esteemed  a  gre&\»  m*wfo.  <& 
honour.     Athens  again  became  prosperous,  &thJl  \\»  fawasst 
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government  was  restored  in  the  year  403  before  the  C 
era. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  were  the  three  principal  men  of  Athens 
of  Pericles?  2.  What  did  he  do  for  Athens?  What  was  the 
character  of  the  Athenians  ?  8.  What  of  the  plague  ?  4.  1 
Pericles  say  on  his  death-bed?  5.  What  was  begun  three  yeai 
the  death  of  Pericles  ?  What  of  Athens  and  Sparta  ?  How  Ion 
Peloponnesian  war  last  ?  What  part  of  Greece  was  called  Pelop 
What  states  were  included  in  the  Peloponnesian?  Am.  Arcad 
nia,  Messenia,  Elis,  Argolis,  Achaia,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth.  6. 
Alcibiades  ?  7.  What  happened  to  him  ?  8.  How  did  he  die  ? 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war?  Sparta?  11.  What  of  the  thirty 
Thrasybulus?  II.  How  was  he  rewarded  for  expelling  ft 
tyrants  ?    What  took  place  403  b.c. 


Chap,  LV. — Europe  continued. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  THEBAN  WAR. 

1.  Not  long. after  this  period,  Thebes  became  the  m 
tinguished  city  of  Greece.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  k 
of  Boeotia.  A  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  origii 
the  following  manner: — Phoebidas,  a  Spartan  gener 
wrongfully  taken  possession  of  Cadmsea,  a  fortress  bei 
to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  demanded  that  it  should  h 
up ;  but  the  Spartans  garrisoned  it  strongly,  and  resc 
hold  it  as  their  own. 

2.  A  brave  and  patriotic  young  man  of  Thebes, 
Pelopidas  contrived  a  scheme  to  get  back  the  fortrea 
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id  eleven  companions  put  on  their  breastplates,  and  girded 
eir  swords  around  them,  but  clothed  themselves  in  women's 
rments  over  their  armour.  In  this  garb  they  went  to  the 
te  of  Cadmaea,  and  were  admitted. 

3.  The  magistrates  and  Spartan  officers  were  assembled  at 
splendid  festival.  Archias,  the  Spartan  commander,  sat  at 
b  head  of  the  table.  He  and  his  Mends  were  wholly  occu- 
jd  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  banquet.  They  took  scarcely 
y  notice  when  the  twelve  figures  in  female  attire  entered 
ehalL 

4.  At  the  moment  when  the  mirth  and  festivity  of  the 
tartans  was  at  its  height,  the  strangers  tore  off  their  female 
rb.  Instead  of  twelve  women  there  stood  twelve  young 
irriors.  The  light  of  the  festal  torches  flashed  back  from 
eir  bright  breastplates.  Their  naked  swords  were  in  their 
nds. 

5.  Pelopidas  and  his  eleven  companions  immediately 
tacked  the  Spartan  banqueters.  Their  surprise  hindered 
e  Spartans  from  making  any  effectual  resistance.  Archias 
d  many  others  were  struck  dead  almost  before  they  could 
e  from  the  table. 

6.  Thus  the  Thebans  gained  possession  of  the  fortress, 
it  Sparta  immediately  began  a  war  against  Thebes.    Mary 

the  other  states  of  Greece  lent  their  assistance  to  the 
artans.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  Thebans  would  be 
oquered  and  entirely  ruined. 

7.  But  they  had  a  brave  and  skilful  general   H&3S&& 
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Epaminondas.  With  only  six  thousand  Thebans,  he  en- 
countered twenty-five  thousand  Spartans,  commanded  by 
Cleombrotus,  their  king.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Leuctnu 
The  Thebans  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  killed  Cleom- 
brotus and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  men. 

Questions.— Direction  of  Thebes  from  Sparta?  From  Marathoa? 
1.  What  of  Thebes?  In  what  part  of  Greece  was  Boeotia?  How  did  the 
war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  originate?  2.  What  of  Pelopidas* 
Describe  the  scheme  of  Pelopidas  and  his  companions.  6.  Did  this  bold 
undertaking  succeed?  6.  What  state  made  war  upon  Thebes?  Other 
states?  7.  What  of  Epaminondas?  His  army?  The  Spartan  for*? 
Who  was  the  Spartan  leader?  Where  is  Leuctra?  Direction  frflft 
Thebes?    Sparta?    Athens?    Did  the  Thebans  gain  the  victory. 


Chap.  LVL — Europe  continued. 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  THEBAN  WAR. 

1.  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  was  one  of  the  best 
men  that  lived  in  ancient  times.     His  private  virtues  wet* 

•  equal  to  his  patriotism  and  valour.  It  is  said  of  him  that  ft 
falsehood  was  never  known  to  come  from  his  lips ;  one  of  tfo 
highest  praises  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any  man. 

2.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Thebans  would  have  ftt 
the  utmost  gratitude  towards  Epaminondas,  whose  valour  hid 
saved  his  country ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  most  virtuous  pat* 

of  the  people  honoured  him  according  to  his  merits ;  bat  I  a* 
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>rry  to  tell  70a  that  a  great  and  good  man  is  very  apt  to 
ave  enemies. 

3.  His  virtues  and  his  greatness  are  a  reproach  to  the 
tcions  and  the  mean,  and  therefore  they  hate  him,  and  seek 
)  destroy  him.  So  it  happened  with  Epaminondas,  and  so  it 
as  happened  in  all  ages. 

4.  Epaminondas  had  many  enemies  among  the  Thebans. 
"hey  at  first  attempted  to  have  him  sentenced  to  death 
ecause  he  had  kept  the  command  of  the  army  longer  than 
le  law  permitted.  But  as  his  only  motive  had  been  to 
reserve  Thebes  from  ruin,  his  judges  concluded  to  let  him 
ve. 

5.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  disgrace  him  as  much  as 
ossible,  he  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  scavengers  who 
leaned  the  streets  of  Thebes.  Epaminondas  was  not  morti- 
ed;  for  he  knew  that  the  Thebans  might  disgrace  themselves 
y  such  ingratitude,  but  could  not  disgrace  him.  He  would, 
ie  said,  show  them  that,  if  the  office  sometimes  gave  dignity 
o  the  man,  the  man  could  also  give  dignity  to  the  office. 
Ie  therefore  set  about  discharging  the  duties  of  his  new 
mployment,  and  this  great  and  victorious  general  was  accord- 
agly  seen  cleaning  away  the  filth  from  the  streets. 

6*  But  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  the  Thebans 
oon  found  that  they  could  not  do  without  Epaminondas. 
liey  made  him  throw  away  his  broom,  and  take  the  sword 
Qjtin,  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  greatet 
lower  than  he  had  possessed  before. 
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7.  So  long  as  Epaminondas  was  their  general,  the  Thebans 
were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece.  The  last  victory 
that  he  gained  was  at  Mantinea.  But  it  cost  the  Thebans 
dear;  for  while  Epaminondas  was  fighting  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  a  Spartan  soldier  thrust  a  javelin  into  his 
breast. 

8.  The  Thebans  and  Spartans  fought  around  the  wounded 
Epaminondas,  the  latter  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
the  former  to  bear  him  from  the  field.  The  Spartans  were 
driven  back,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  carried  Epaminondas  in 
their  arms  to  his  tent. 

9.  The  javelin  remained  sticking  in  the  wound,  for  th« 
surgeons  declared  that  he  would  die  the  moment  that  it 
should  be  drawn  out.  Epaminondas  lay  in  great  pain ;  bat 
he  thought  little  of  his  own  agony,  and  was  anxious  only  for 
the  success  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  At  last  a  messenger  came  from  the  battle-field,  and 
told  him  that  the  Spartans  were  flying,  and  the  Thebans 
had  won  a  glorious  victory.  "Then  all  is  well!"  said 
Epaminondas.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  javelin  out  of  his 
wound,  and  instantly  expired. 

11.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  363  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  After  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  the  Thebans  were 
no  longer  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 

Questions.— 1.  Character  of  Epaminondas?  2.  Were  the  Thebuf 
grateful  to  him  ?  3.  Why  do  the  wicked  hate  a  great  and  good  mint 
4.   What  did  the  Thebans  attempt  ?   5.  Hov  did  they  attempt  to  diva* 
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aminondas?  Was  lie  mortified?  What  did  he  do?  6.  What  did  the 
ebans  find?  What  did  they  do?  7.  What  of  Thebes  while  Epami- 
ldas  was  general?  Which  was  his  last  victory?  How  was  he  wounded? 
lere  was  Mantinea?  Direction  from  Thebes?  Sparta?  Athens? 
.rathon?  8.  By  whom  was  he  carried  from  the  field?  What  of  the 
elin?  9.  Describe  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  10.  When  did  this 
ppen  ?    What  of  the  Thebans  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  ? 


Chap.  LVII. — Europe  continued. 

GRECIAN  RELIGION  OK  MYTHOLOGY. 

My  history  has  now  reached  the  period  when  the  glory  of 

reece  was  at  its  height ;  and  I  shall  soon  have  to  speak  of 

decline.     Before  doing  so,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  a 

;ht  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  some  other 

sresting  particulars. 

t.  The  Greeks  believed  that  there  were  three  classes  of 
ies,  the  Celestial,  the  Marine,  and  the  Infernal.    The  first, 
hey  fancied,  dwelt  in  the  sky,  the  second  in  the  sea,  and 
third  in  the  dreary  regions  under  the  earth.     Besides 
S  there  were  inferior  kinds  of  deities,  who  haunted  the 
8,  or  lived  in  fountains  and  streams. 
The  deities  whose  home  was  in  the  sky,  were  Jupiter, 
:>,  Mars,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minerva, 
,  Diana,  Ceres,  and  Vesta.     The  greatest  of  all  the 
res  Jupiter.     When  it  thundered  and  lightened,  the 
supposed  that  Jupiter  was  angry,  and  m&  %\K£B^> 
nderbolte  about 
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4.  The  Olympic  games  were  instituted  by  the  Greeks  in 
honour  of  Jupiter.  These  games  were  celebrated  every  four 
years.  They  consisted  of  races  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
and  in  chariots,  and  of  leaping,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  It  was 
considered  a  very  great  honour  for  a  person  to  gain  a  prize 
at  the  Olympic  games. 

5.  Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
the  driver  of  the  sun,  which  had  four  horses  harnessed  to  it, 
and  went  round  the  world  every  day.  It  was  pretty  much 
like  a  modern  stage  coach,  except  that  it  carried  no  passengers. 

6.  Besides  being  the  coachman  of  the  sun,  Apollo  was 
likewise  the  god  of  music  and  poetry,  and  of  medicine,  and 
all  the  fine  arts.  He  also  presided  over  the  famous  oracle  at 
Delphos,  whither  people  used  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  find  out  the  events  of  futurity. 

7.  Mars  was  the  god  of  war,  and  Mercury  the  god  of  thieves, 
and  Bacchus  the  god  of  drunkards,  and  Vulcan  the  god  of 
blacksmiths.  Vulcan  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  of  the  heathen  deities,  for  he  was  an  excellent 
blacksmith,  and  worked  hard  at  his  anvil. 

8.  Venus  was  the  goddess  of  beauty.  Her  statues  were 
made  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  She  had  a  son  named 
Cupid,  who  was  a  mischievous  little  deity,  and  used  to  shoot 
at  people  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

9.  Neptune  was  the  chief  of  the  marine  deities.     It  was 
supposed  that  he  had  a  huge  scallop  shell  for  a  chariot,  and 

that  his  horses  had  the  tails  of  Mi«&.   NKVus&wwsc  lie  rode 
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*r  the  waves,  a  tribe  of  sea-monsters,  called  Tritons,  sur- 
inded  his  chariot. 

LO.  Pluto  was  the  deity  who  presided  in  the  infernal 
ions.  He  used  to  sit  on  a  throne  of  brimstone,  looking 
j  stern  and  awful.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  sceptre,  and 
the  other  two  keys.  Beside  these  gods,  the  Greeks 
Leved  in  heroes,  who  were  half  gods  and  half  men.  Of 
se,  Hercules  was  very  famous'  for  his  wonderful  feats  of 
»ngth.  « 

LI.  Unless  I  were  to  write  a  large  book  on  this  one  sub- 
i,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
ciful  gods  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  strange,  foolish 
ngs  they  are  said  by  the  Greek  poets  to  have  done.  The 
acipal  use  of  such  a  book  would  be,  to  show  how  necessary 
ras  that  the  true  God  should  reveal  himself  to  men,  since 
y  could  contrive  no  better  religion  than  these  absurd, 
ugh  sometimes  amusing,  fables. 

L2.  Ridiculous  as  their  deities  were,  the  Greeks  honoured 
m  with  magnificent  temples.  No  other  edifices  ever  built 
mortal  hands  have  been  so  beautiful.  Some  of  the  churches 
yxxr  own  country  are  now  built  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Gre- 
a  temples. 

13.  The  Grecian  sculptors  carved  marble  statues  of  their 
ties.     These  images  were  so  grand,  and  beautiful,  and 
nified,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  artists  must  have  seen  such 
tvenly  creatures  somewhere,  or  else  they  nevst  Qwik&Vw* 
ved  their  likenesses. 
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Questions.— 1.  At  what  period  was  the  glory  of  Greeoe  at  its  height? 
2.  In  what  deities  did  the  Greeks  believe  ?  What  were  the  three  classes? 
Where  did  each  of  them  dwell  ?  What  of  inferior  deities  ?  3.  Who  were 
the  celestial  deities  ?  What  of  Jupiter  ?  4.  What  of  the  Olympic  games  ? 
5.  What  of  Apollo?  His  chariot?  6,  What  more  can  you  tell  of  Apollo? 
7.  What  of  Mars?  Mercury?  Bacchus?  Vulcan?  8.  What  of  Venus? 
Cupid?  9.  What  of  Neptune?  Where  did  he  dwell  ?  How  is  he  repre- 
sented?    10.  Who  was  Pluto?     Where  did  he  dwell?     What  of  him? 

12.  How  did  the  Greeks  honour  their  false  gods?     What  of  templei? 

13.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Grecian  statues  ? 


Chap.  LVHL — Europe  continued. 

THE  GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHERS. 

1.  The  Greek  philosophers  were  men  who  pretended  to  be 
wiser  than  mankind  in  general.  There  were  a  great  many 
of  them,  who  lived  in  various  ages.  I  shall  speak  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

2.  The  philosopher  Thales  was  born  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  his  time 
there  were  seven  philosophers,  who  were  called  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece ;  and  Thales  was  considered  the  wisest 
of  them  all. 

3.  One  night,  while  this  great  philosopher  was  taking » 
walk,  he  looked  upward  to  contemplate  the  stars.  Being 
much  interested  in  this  occupation,  he  strayed  out  of  his  path, 
and  tumbled  into  a  ditch.    An  old  woman  who  lived  in  bis 

family  ran  and  helped  him  out,  a\Y  son*ts&  with  mud.    "For 
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are,  Thales,"  said  she,  "I  advise  70a  not  to  have  your 
mong  the  stars,  while  your  feet  are  on  the  earth!" 
people  think  that  the  old  woman  was  the  wiser  philo- 
of  the  two. 

inother  philosopher  was  named  Pittacus.  He  was  the 
uperance  man  on  record ;  for,  though  there  were  many 
f  delicious  wines  in  his  country,  he  never  drank  any- 
»ut  water. 

'he  philosopher  Bias  lived  in  the  year  617  B.C.  Some 
ten  once  found  a  golden  vase  in  the  belly  of  a  large 
On  the  vase  were  engraved  these  words — "To  the 
"  It  was  therefore  sent  to  Bias,  who  was  thought  to 
sast  as  wise  as  anybody. 

ut  Bias  did  not  care  for  gold  or  riches.  When  his 
city  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  all  the  other  inhabitants 
oured  to  hide  their  most  valuable  property.  Bias 
ave  himself  no  trouble.  "  Riches,  are  but  playthings," 
.  "  My  only  real  treasures  are  my  own  thoughts." 
pimenides  was  a  very  wonderful  philosopher.  My 
must  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the  story  which  I  am 
0  tell  them.  It  is  as  follows : — One  day  when  Epi- 
s  was  young,  his  father  sent  him  in  search  of  a  sheep 
is  lost.  After  finding  the  sheep  Epimenides  entered  a 
r  the  wayside,  and  sat  down,  for  he  was  tired,  and  the 
3  very  hot.  In  this  cave  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  a 
jal  longer  than  he  intended. 
.  was  no  less  than  fifty-seven  years  before  bfc  wwcJba* 
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When  he  closed  his  eyes  he  was  a  young  man,  but  he  was 
old  and  grey  when  he  opened  them  again.  He  left  the 
cave,  and  went  back  to  the  town  where  he  had  formerly 
lived. 

9.  But  his  father  was  long  ago  dead;  his  brother,  who 
had  been  a  child  when  he  went  away,  was  an  old  man  now; 
and  the  town  was  full  of  houses  and  people  that  he  had  new 
seen  before.  These  were  certainly  very  wonderful  changes, 
considering  that  they  had  all  happened  while  Epimanides 
was  taking  a  nap. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  were  the  Greek  philosophers?  2.  Who  w* 
Thales?  Where  was  he  born?  What  of  the  seven  wise  men?  How** 
Thales  considered?  3.  Relate  an  aneodote  of  him.  4  What  of  Pittactf? 
5.  When  did  Bias  live  ?  Tell  the  story  of  the  vase-  6.  What  did  B* 
think  of  riches  ?    7.  Tell  the  story  of  Epimenides. 


Chap.  LEX. — Europe  continued. 

THE  GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHERS  CONTINUED. 

1.  The  philosopher  Pythagoras  believed  that  when  peoffc 
died,  their  soul  migrated  or  passed  into  the  bodies  of  animi^ 
or  birds.  He  affirmed  that  his  own  soul  had  once  lived  '+ 
the  body  of  a  peacock,  but  hardly  will  my  reader  credit  4* 
assertion. 
2.  Ueraclitus  of  Ephesus  was  called  the  dark  philosophy 
because  all  Mb  sayings  were  \\kfe  T&&&&.    He  thought  thrf 


wbb  wisdom  which  could  be  understood  by  common 

s  wise  man  considered  the  world  as  such  a  wretched 
it  he  never  could  look  at  anybody  without  shedding 
le  is  often  called  the  weeping  philosopher.  At  last 
1  to  a  cave  among  the  mountains,  where  he  lived  on 
d  roots,  and  was  as  miserable  as  his  heart  could 

nocritus,  who  lived  not  long  after  Heraclitus,  was 
liferent  sort  of  philosopher.  He  is  often  called  the 
philosopher.  Instead  of  shedding  tears,  he  laughed 
ually  that  his  townsmen  thought  him  mad.  And, 
3  truth,  I  think  so  too. 

i  philosopher  Anaxagoras  believed  that  the  sky 
e  of  stones,  and  that  the  sun  was  a  great  mass  of 
ron.  This  may  seem  very  strange,  but  in  these 
imes  the  people  did  not  know  the  shape  of  the 

philosopher  Embedocles  went  and  lived  near  Mount 

Sicily.  He  was  a  man  of  very  grave  and  majestic 
;e,  and  everybody  knew  him,  because  he  used  to 
rown  of  laurel  on  his  head.  People  generally 
dged  him  to  be  a  very  wise  man;  but,  not  content 

he  wanted  to  be  thought  a  god. 

day,  after  he  had  prepared  a  great  festival,  Em- 
Hsappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again.    TV&  ^tts^A 
>r  granted  that  he  had  ascended  to  lieKracu    "&*& 


shortly  afterwards,  there  was  an  eruption  of  Mount  1 
and  an  old  shoe  was  thrown  out  of  the  crater.  On  exa 
tion,  it  was  found  out  that  this  shfe  had  belonged  to 
bedocles.  It  was  now  easy  to  guess  at  the  fete  of  the  f 
old  man.  He  had  throne  himself  into  the  crater  c 
blazing  volcano,  in  order  that  the  people  might  think 
god,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  heaven.  Some  of  my  » 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  this. 

8.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  philosoph 
Greece.  Indeed  he  was  so  wise  and  good,  that  the  ] 
gate  Athenians  could  not  suffer  him  to  live.  They  the 
compelled  him  to  drink  poison. 

9.  Diogenes  was  the  queerest  philosopher  of  all.    H 
called  Diogenes  the  Dog — either  because  he  lived  like  t 
or  because   he  had  a  currish  habit  of  snarling  at 
body. 

10.  His  doctrine  was,  that  the  fewer  enjoyments  a 
had,  the  happier  he  was  likely  to  be.  This  philosophei 
about  barefoot,  dressed  in  very  shabby  clothes,  and  cai 
a  bag,  a  jug,  and  a  staff.  He  afterwards  got  a  grea 
which  he  used  to  lug  about  with  him  all  day  long,  and 
in  it  at  night. 

11.  One  day,  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  see  Dio 
and  found  him  mending  his  tub.  It  happened  that 
ander  stood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shade  Diogenes  frc 
son,  and  he  felt  cold.     "  Diogenes,"  said  Alexander, 

must  have  a  very  hard  time  of  \t>\rrixi^m  a  tub.    Cai 
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thing  to  better  your  condition? " — "Nothing)  except  to 
oat  of  my  sunshine,"  replied  Diogenes,  who  disdained 
iccept  any  other  favour  from  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
rid. 

UE8TION8—  1.  What  did  Pythagoras  believe?  2.  Whatof  Heraclitus? 
Vhat  of  Democritus  ?  How  did  he  differ  from  Heraclitus  ?  5  What 
Anaxagoras  believe?  Where  did  Embedoclee  live?  What  did  he 
ti  to  be  thought?  7.  What  means  did  he  take  to  make  the  people 
lk  him  a  god?  8.  What  of  Socrates?  His  death?  9.  What  of 
genes?  His  doctrines?  How  did  he  lire?  10.  Tell  an  anecdote  of 
genes. 


Chap.  LX. — Europe  continued. 

OMETHINQ  MORE  ABOUT  PHILOSOPHERS.  ABOUT  THE  GBEEK  POETS. 

I  could  tell  yon  much  more  about  the  Grecian  philoso- 
ere,  but  I  have  not  room.  I  must  not  forget,  however, 
mention  Plato,  who  was  born  429  years  B.C.,  and  was 
'  eight  years  the  pupil  of  Socrates ;  and  Aristotle,  who  was 
>upil  of  Plato,  educated  Alexander  the  Great,  and  founded 
school  of  Philosophers,  who  were  called  Peripatetics,  or 
Iking  philosophers.  They  were  so  called  because  Aristotle 
Iked  about  while  teaching  his  doctrines  to  his  pupils. 
2.  This  great  man,  like  many  other  Grecian  philosophers, 
9  a  sort  of  schoolmaster,  and  many  young  men  came  to  be 
ight  by  him.  He  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  grove  near 
hens,  called  Academia,  from  which  circumstance  tab  ^ot^ 
tdemy  has  since  been  applied  to  schools. 
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3.  So  great  was  his  reputation,  that  the  first  young  met 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  came  to  be  his  pupils.  He 
had  very  sublime  ideas  of  religion,  virtue  and  tenth,  and  be 
delivered  these  with  so  much  sweetness  and  eloquence,  the* 
his  listeners  were  enchanted.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  him  * 
Plato  the  Divine. 

4.  There  were  other  celebrated  philosophers  in  Greece,  h 
but  I  must  leave  them  now,  and  tell  you  of  the  poets.    Homer,   r 
the  best  poet  of  ancient  times,  perhaps  the  best  that  ever  Imi 
I  have  already  mentioned.    When  this  great  man  was  boo, 
how  he  lived,  or  where  he  died,  are  matters  of  uncertainty. 


"Seven  noble  cities  strive  for  Homer  deed, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begg'd  his  breed." 


5.  The  general  opinion,  is,  that  he  lived  about  the  ye* 
900  B.C.,  and  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  who  went  abort 
from  place  to  place  reciting  and  singing  his  verses,  Tfe 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  his  two  great  poems,  were  composed  » 
separate  parts,  and,  but  for  the  care  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  Bti 
to  have  had  them  collected,  would  doubtless  have  been  kit 
They  were  afterwards  arranged,  in  their  present  order,  M 
Pisistratus.  They  celebrated  the  actions  of  heroes  td 
imaginary  gods,  and  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest. 

6.  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  poets  in  Gweft 
some  of  whom  acquired  great  celebrity.  Among  these)  w# 
Anacreon,  who  wrote  about  love  and  wine ;  Pindar,  vk 
composed  sublime  odes;  and  Theocritus,  who  sang  *b°*|£ 

shepherds   and  shepherdesses,  wYta  \ked  in  the  county  1^. 
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ere  were  also  many  poets  who  wrote  pieces  for  the  stage, 
jhylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  are  the  greatest  of  the 
gic  writers. 

7.  Tou  already  know  that  the  Greeks  were  in  many  re- 
sets very  ignorant,  and  entertained  many  absurd  notions, 
ey  did  not  know  that  the  earth  is  a  great  globe  or  ball, 
it  it  turns  round  every  day,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
rs,  are  also  great  worlds  moving  about  in  the  sky. 

8.  You  would  not,  therefore,  expect  in  their  poetry  to  find 
j  useful  information  about  geography  or  astronomy.  Yet 
jy  lived  in  a  beautiful  country,  and  their  mountains, 
earns,  and  valleys,  were  often  the  subject  of  their  songs. 

9.  Their  religion,  too,  though  full  of  absurdity,  furnished 
iterials  for  the  poets.  They  described  the  gods  and  god- 
gses  as  dwelling  upon  the  mountains,  or  skipping  along  the 
(leys,  or  gliding  amidst  the  waters.  Thus,  every  object  of 
tare  derived  a  new  interest  from  the  vivid  fancy  of  the 
ets. 

10.  To  this  day  the  verses  of  these  poets  are  remembered, 
d  the  places  mentioned  by  them  are  often  visited  by 
sellers,  who  look  upon  them  with  emotion,  on  account  of 
$  beautiful  fictions  they  inspired  more  than  two  thousand 
ars  ago. 

lussnom— 1.  When  was  Plato  born  ?    Whose  pupil  was  he  ?    What 
iristotle?    2.  What  else  of  Plato  ?    3.  What  of  his  ideas  and  his  mode 
expressing  them?     4.  What  of  Homer?     5.  When  is  it  supposed 
mer  lived?     How  did  he  live?     What  of  his  poema**     fc.  ^\i*\.  <& 
aereon?     Pindar?    Theocritus?    Other  Poets?     T.  ^Wtafc&k^ 
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Greeks  not  know  ?  8.  What  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ?  9. 
What  use  did  the  Grecian  poets  make  of  their  mythology?  What  effect 
had  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ?  Are  the  poems  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  still  remembered  ?  10.  Are  the  places  mentioned  in  those  pons 
rendered  more  interesting  to  travellers  of  the  present  time  who  v*t 
them  ? 


Chap.  LXL — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  THB  MODS  OF  LIVE  AMONG  THE  ANGIEHT  GREEKS. 

1.  But  we  must  now  leave  poets  and  philosophers,  and  take 
a  view  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  met 
wore  an  inner  garment,  called  a  tonic,  over  which  they  threw 
a  mantle ;  their  shoes  or  sandals  were  bound  under  their  fat 
with  thongs  or  ropes.  In  ancient  times  the  Greeks  went  wift 
their  heads  uncovered,  but  afterwards  they  used  hats,  whkfc  ^ 
were  tied  under  the  chin. 

2.  The  women  always  covered  their  heads  with  a  veil 
which  came  down  upon  the  shoulders.  They  wore  in  theff 
hair  golden  grasshoppers,  and  ear-rings  were  suspended  fro* 
their  ears.  The  rest  of  their  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tonic 
fastened  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descending  in  folds  down  * 
their  heels. 

3.  The  Greeks  usually  made  four  meals  a  day;  the  moraiflf 
meal,  which  was  taken  at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  next  4 
mid- day ;  the  afternoon  repast ;  and  the  supper,  which  ** 
the  principal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  after  the  business  of  tl* 

day. 


the  early  ages,  the  food  of  the  Greeks  was  the  fruits 
arth,  and  their  drink,  water ;  the  flesh  of  animals  was 
;ed  at  a  later  period.  This  brought  on  the  luxuries 
,ble,  and  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece  became  renowned 
lucing  excellent  cooks.  The  Spartans,  as  we  have 
lentioned,  ate  at  public  tables.  Their  chief  food  con- 
-  black  broth. 

lie  poor  sometimes  fed  on  grasshoppers,  and  the 
ties  of  leaves.  In  general,  the  Greeks  were  very  fond 
Their  usual  drink  was  water,  either  hot  or  cold, 
it  commonly  the  latter,  which  was  sometimes  cooled 
i.  Wines  were  very  generally  used,  and  even  per- 
rines  were  introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
jfore  the  Greeks  went  to  an  entertainment,  they 
and  anointed  themselves;  when  they  arrived,  the 
aer  took  them  by  the  hand,  or  kissed  their  lips,  hands, 
r  feet,  as  they  deserved  more  or  less  respect  It  must 
rved  concerning  the  guests,  that  men  and  women  were 
ivited  together. 

ley  sat  at  meat  either  quite  upright,  or  leaning  a  little 
rd;  but  in  more  degenerate  ages,  they  adopted  the 
custom  of  reclining  on  beds  or  couches.  As  soon  as 
visions  were  set  on  the  table,  and  before  the  guests 
o  eat*  a  part  was  offered  as  a  sort  of  first-fruits  to  the 

hey  had  a  custom  similar  to  ours,  of  drinkm^^i^Osi^ 
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not  only  to  those  present,  but  to  their  absent  friends ;  and 
at  every  name  they  poured  a  little  wine  on  the  ground,  which 
was  called  a  libation. 

9.  The  entertainment  being  ended,  a  hymn  was  sung  to 
the  gods.  After  this,  the  company  was  amused  with  music, 
dancing,  and  mimicry,  or  whatever  could  tend  to  excite  mirth, 
or  cheerfulness. 

10.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were  built  of  stone,  and  many 
of  them  were  highly  ornamented.  A  large  part  of  the  people, 
however,  lived  in  huts  made  of  rough  stone  laid  in  clay. 

11.  In  war,  the  Greeks  fought  with  various  weapons. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  had  bows  and  arrows ;  some  had  javefini 
or  spears  which  they  hurled  with  great  force  and  precision  of 
aim,  and  some  had  slings  with  which  they  threw  stones. 
They  usually  carried  shields  for  warding  off  the  weapons 
of  their  enemies. 

12.  You  must  recollect  that,  in  these  ancient  times,  gun- 
powder was  not  known,  and  muskets  and  cannon  were  there* 
fore  not  in  use.  In  battle  the  warriors  always  engaged  it 
close  conflict,  foot  to  foot,  and  breast  to  breast.  The  strifr 
was  therefore  very  exciting,  and  the  men  usually  fought  wtt 
furious  courage. 

13.  As  mankind  were  very  much  given  to  making  Jf* 
upon  one  another,  it  was  the  custom  in  all  countries  to  sor* 
round  the  cities  with  high  walls,  for  defence.     This  practic* 

indeed,  continued  for  many  ages ;  and,  if  you  travel,  you  wil 
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see  that  the  principal  cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  many 
other  countries,  are  still  secured  in  this  way. 

14.  In  modern  times,  when  an  army  attacks  a  city,  it 
batters  down  the  walls  with  cannon  shot,  or,  by  undermining 
them,  placing  gunpowder  beneath,  and  then  setting  it  on 
fire.  But  in  the  olden  times  of  Greece,  the  warriors  used 
battering-rams,  consisting  of  heavy  beams  with  ponderous 
stones  at  one  end.  These  were  driven  by  main  strength 
against  the  walls,  and  thus,  after  many  efforts,  they  were 
demolished. 

Questions.— 1.  What  did  the  men  wear  among  the  ancient  Greeks  ? 
Their  shoes  ?  Head-dress  ?  2.  Head-dress  of  the  women  ?  What  orna- 
ments did  they  wear?  The  rest  of  their  dress?  3.  The  meals  of  the 
Greeks?  4.  What  was  the  food  of  the  Greeks  in  early  ages?  What  of 
flesh?  Luxuries  of  the  table?  What  of  the  Spartans  ?  5.  What  of  the 
poor?  Were  the  Greeks  fond  of  meat  for  food?  What  of  their  drink ? 
Wine?  6.  What  of  entertainments?  Men  and  women?  7.  How  did 
they  sit  at  table?  How  do  the  people  of  Asia  sit  at  table?  Did  the 
Greeks  adopt  this  Asiatic  custom?  What  was  done  before  beginning  to 
eat?  &  Drinking  healths?  Libation?  9.  What  followed  the  eating? 
10.  What  of  the  habitations  of  the  rich?  Of  the  poor?  11.  What 
weapons  were  used  by  the  Greeks  in  war?  12.  What  of  gunpowder? 
How  did  the  warriors  engage  one  another  in  conflict?  13.  What  was 
the  custom  regarding  the  cities?  What  are  to  be  seen  in  Europe?  14. 
How  did  the  moderns  attack  a  walled  city?  How  did  the  ancients 
destroy  the  walls  of  a  city? 


Chap.  LXIL — Europe  continued. 

PHILIP  OF  MACEDON  CONQUERS  GREECE. 

1.  I  shall  now  resume  the  history  of  Greece,  at  the  p 
where  I  left  off.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  had  , 
finished  speaking  of  the  Theban  war. 

2.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  that  war,  the  states  of  Gr< 
became  involved  in  another,  which  was  generally  called 
Sacred  war.  The  people  of  Phocis  had  been  senten< 
by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
ploughing  a  field  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Ap< 
at  Delphos. 

3.  Rather  than  pay  the  fine,  the  Phocians  resolved  tc 
to  war.  The  people  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Achaia  assL 
the  Phocians.  The  Thebans,  Locrians,  and  Thessalians,  t 
the  part  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  Philip,  kin| 
Macedon,  was  solicited  to  fight  on  the  same  side. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  is  numbered  by  some  hi 
rians  among  the  states  of  Greece ;  but  others  consider 
separate  country.     Although  it  was  founded  about  five  h 
dred  years  before  this  period,  it  had  never  been  very  po* 
ful  till  Philip  mounted  the  throne. 

5.  Philip  was  ambitious  and  warlike.  No  sooner  had 
marched  his  army  into  Greece,  than  he  determined  to  mi 

himself  ruler  of  the  whole  country.    The  Greeks  were 
now  so  valiant  as  they  n.ad\)^ea.*,  asAVtascfeTOa  no  suchn 
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Leonidas,  Miltiades,  or  Epaminondas,  to  lead  them  to 
tory. 

>.  The  man.  thai  gave  Philip  more  trouble  than  any  other, 
3  Demosthenes,  an  Athenian.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
}uent  orators  that  ever  lived;  and  he  ottered  such  terrible 
tions  against  Philip,  that  the  Athenians  were  incited  to 
ist  him  in  battle.  It  is  from  these  orations  against  the 
eedonian  king  that  severe  speeches  have  since  been  called 
Uppies. 

r.  But  the  Athenians  were  beaten  at  Chseronea,  in  the 
it  338  before  the  Christian  era.  Thenceforward,  Philip 
trolled  the  affairs  of  Greece,  till  his  death.  Perhaps,  after 
he  was  a  better  ruler  than  the  Greeks  could  have  found 
Dug  themselves. 

L  But  he  had  many  vices,  and  among  the  rest,  that  of 
iking  to  excess.  One  day,  just  after  he  had  risen  from  a 
iquet,  he  decided  a  certain  law-case  unjustly.  The  losing 
son  cried  out,  "I  appeal  from  Philip  drunk,  to  Philip 
er\"  And,  sure  enough,  when  Philip  got  sober,  he 
ided  the  other  way. 

K  A  poor  woman*  who  had  some  business  with  Philip, 
d  in  vain  to  obtain  an  audience.     He  put  her  off  from  one 

•  to  another,  saying  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  her. 

*  you  have  no  leisure  to  do  justice,  you  have  no  right  to  be 
ing !"  said  the  woman.  Philip  was  struck  with  the  truth 
what  the  woman  said,  and  he  became  more  attercftaafe  \r> 

duties  of  a  king. 
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10.  He  lived  only  about  two  years  after  he  had  conquered 
the  Greeks.  There  was  a  young  nobleman,  named  Pa* 
sanias,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  who  had  been  injured  by  cw 
of  Philip's  relations.  As  Philip  would  not  punish  thi 
offender,  Pausanias  resolved  that  he  himself  should  die. 

11.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  Philip's  daughter,  tin 
king  was  entering  the  public  theatre,  where  the  nuptial  ft* 
tivities  were  to  be  celebrated.  At  this  moment  Pansnui 
rushed  forth,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  stabbed  him  to  tto 
heart. 

12.  The  Athenians  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  Philip'* 
death.  They  publicly  voted  that  a  golden  crown  should  bi 
given  to  Pausanias,  as  a  reward  for  having  murdered  hit* 
All  the  other  states  of  Greece  likewise  revolted  against  ft* 
power  of  Macedon. 

Questions.— 2.  What  of  the  Sacred  war?  Cause  of  it?  WU* 
way  was  Delphos  from  Athens?  Phocis?  Thessaly?  8.  "What  sfc* 
feught  on-  the  side  of  the  Phooians?  What  on  the  side  of  the  AmpM* 
tyonic  council?  On  which  side  did  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  fight?  i 
What  of  Macedon?  Where  was  it  situated?  When  was  it  toiauM 
Which  way  did  Philip's  army  march  from  Macedon  to  Greece?  ft.  wW 
of  Philip?  On  what  did  he  determine?  What  of  the  Greeks  at  # 
time?  6.  What  of  Demosthenes?  What  effect  had  his  oratory  on  Ai 
Athenians?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  philippic f  7.  Whewi** 
they  beaten?  When  did  the  battle  take  place?  Where  is  ChttWB** 
Direction  from  Thebes?  Athens?  Sparta?  How  long  did  Phffipr* 
Greece?  8.  What  of  Philip?  Relate  some  anecdotes  of  him.  ia  W 
of  Pausanias?  Describe  the  death  of  Philip.  12.  What  did  the  I1l1i«ir 
do?   Other  states?  .    „ 
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Chap.  LXIH. — Europe  continued. 

CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

But  the  new  king  of  Macedon,  though  only  twenty  years 
i,  was  well  worthy  to  sit  on  his  father's  throne.  He  was 
lexander,  afterwards  sornamed  the  Great.  Young  as  he 
is,  he  had  already  given  proofs  of  the  valour  which  so  soon 
ide  him  conqueror  of  the  world. 

2.  Alexander  subdued  the  Grecian  states  in  the  course  of 
e  campaign.  He  was  then  declared  generalissimo  of  the 
reeks,  and  undertook  a  war  against  Persia.  The  army 
lich  he  led  against  that  country  consisted  of  thirty-five 
ousand  men. 

8.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  marched  through  Asia 
[nor,  towards  Persia.  Before  reaching  its  borders,  he  was 
at,  at  Issu8,  by  the  Persian  king,  Darius,  who  had  collected 

immense  army.  Alexander  defeated  him,  and  killed  a 
ndred  and  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers. 
4*  Darius  soon  assembled  a  mightier  army  than  before. 
3  had  now  half  a  million  of  men.  He  advanced  to  battle, 
Arbela,  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot, 
dch  resembled  a  moving  throne.  Around  him  were  his 
aguards  all  in  splendid  armour. 

5.  A  desperate  battle  took  place,  and  the  Persians  fought 
>utly,  but  were  at  last  put  to  flight.  Poor  king  Darius  ^*a 
I  almost  alone  on  his  lofty  chariot.    He  \i*A  WV  yasfc  ta&& 
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to  get  on  horseback,  and  gallop  away  from  the  battle.  Shorty 
afterwards,  he  was  slain  by  im-  of  his  own  subjects,  as  I  have 
told  you  in  the  history  of  Persia. 

6.  After  the  victory,  Alexander  marched  to  Persepoti* 
which  was  then  the  capital  of  Persia.  It  was  a  rich  sal 
magnificent  city.  In  the  royal  palace  there  was  a  gigariir 
statue  of  Xerxes,  but  the  Maoecbnian  soldiers  overthrew  ifr 
and  tumbled  it  upon  the  ground, 

7.  While  he  remained  at  Persepolis,  Alexander  gave 
self  up  to  drunkenness  and  licentious  pleasures.    One 
at  a  splendid  banquet,  an  Athenian  lady  persuaded  1toi 
queror  to  set  fire  to  the  city.    It  was  accordingly 
the  ground. 

8.  When  Persia  was  completely  subdued, 
invaded  India,  now  Hindostan.  One  of  the  kings  of  fW* 
country  was  named  Porus.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  This  gigantic  king  led  a  great  • 
army  against  Alexander. 

9.  Porus  was  well  provided  with  elephants,  which  hrf 
been  trained  to  rush  upon  the  enemy,  and  trample  the* 
down.  Alexander  had  no  elephants,  bat  his 
fortune  did  not  desert  him.  The  army  of  Porus 
and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  loaded  with 

10.  In   this  degraded  condition,   the  Indian  king 
brought  into  the  victor's  tent.    Alexander  gazed  with 
at  the  enormous  stature  of  Porus.     Athough  so  great  »4J*j 

queror,  he  was  himself  only  of  middle  size.     tf  Etow- 
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treat  you?    asked  Alexander  of  his  prisoner.     "Like  a 

ng!"  said  Porns.    This  answer  led  Alexander  to  reflect 

m  he  himself  should  like  to  be  treated,  had  he  been  in  a 

nilar  situation ;  and  he  was  induced  to  behave  generously 

Porus. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  was  the  new  king  of  Macedon?  Of  what  had  he 
'«&  proofs?  2.  After  what  exploit  was  Alexander  declared  general- 
uno  of  the  Greeks?  What  of  the  army  which  he  led  against  Persia? 
tich  way  is  Persia  from  Macedon?  3.  What  sea  and  country  did  the 
toy  cross  to  reach  Persia?  Who  opposed  Alexander?  How  many  of 
*  army  of  Darius  were  killed?  4.  Describe  the  march  of  Darius  and 
3  half  million  of  troops.  5.  What  became  of  Darius?  6.  Where  did 
Zander  go  after  his  victory?  Where  was  Persepolis?  Direction  from 
toens?  What  of  the  statue  of  Xerxes?  7.  What  happened  at  Perse- 
&8?  8.  What  country  did  Alexander  next  invade?  Direction  of  India 
»a  Greece?  Persia?  What  of  Porus?  9.  What  animals  had  Porus 
his  army?  Who  conquered?  What  became  of  Porus?  10.  Describe 
e  meeting  between  Alexander  and  Porus. 


Chap.  LXIV. — Eubope  continued. 

sequel  of  Alexander's  career. 

Lff  the  early  part  of  his  career  Alexander  had  shown  many 
»Uent  and  noble  traits  of  character.  But  he  met  with 
h  great  and  continued  success  in  all  his  undertakings 
t  his  disposition  was  ruined  by  it.  He  began  to  consider 
lself  the  equal  of  the  gods. 

L  Yet,  so  far  was  Alexander  from  being  a  god,  \\ifcX>  ksk& 
his  actions  were  unworthy  of  a  man.     One  o(  \a&  ^wowk 


deeds  was  the  murder  of  Clitus  an  old  officer  who  had 
under  king  Philip.  He  had  once  saved  Alexander9! 
battle ;  and  on  this  account  he  was  allowed  to  spei 
freely  to  him. 

3.  One  night,  after  drinking  too  much  wine,  Al< 
began  to  speak  of  his  own  exploits;  and  he  spoke  mon 
of  them  than  old  Clitus  thought  they  deserved.  Acco: 
he  told  Alexander  that  his  father  Philip  had  don< 
greater  things  than  ever  he  had  done. 

4.  The  monarch  was  so  enraged  that  he  snatched 
from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  gave  Clitus  a  mortal 
But  when  he  saw  the  old  man's  bloody  corpse  extol 
the  floor,  he  was  seized  with  horror.  He  had  murd( 
preserver  of  his  own  life ! 

5.  Alexander's  remorse,  however,  did  not  last  Ion 
still  insisted  on  being  a  god,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Amm< 
he  was  mortally  offended  with  a  philosopher  named 
thenes,  because  he  refused  to  worship  him.  For  n 
crime  Callisthenes  was  put  into  an  iron  cage,  and  ton 
till  he  killed  himself  in  despair. 

6.  After  Alexander's  return  from  India  to  Persia, 
with  a  great  misfortune.  It  was  the  loss  of  his  dearesi 
Hephaestion,  who  died  of  a  disease  which  he  had  coi 
by  excessive  drinking.  For  three  days  afterwards  AL 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  would  take  no  food. 

7.  He  erected  a  funeral  pile  of  spices  and  other  ] 
materials,  so  that  it  was  as  <m\kj  *s  a  palace  wool 
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n.  The  lifeless  body  of  Hephaestion  was  placed  on  the 
imit.  Alexander  then  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  stood 
irnfully  looking  on  while  the  corpse  of  his  friend  was 
sumed  to  ashes. 

I.  It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  taken  warning  by  the 
i  of  Hephaestion.  But  Alexander  the  Great  was  destined 
>we  his  destruction  to  the  wine-cup.  While  drinking  at  a 
iquet  in  Babylon,  he  was  suddenly  taken  sick ;  and  death 
n  conquered  the  conqueror. 

K  As  to  the  merits  of  Alexander,  I  pretty  much  agree  with 

ertain  pirate,  whom  the  Macedonian  soldiers  once  took 

wner.    Alexander  demanded  of  this  man  by  what  right  he 

imitted  his  robberies.     "I  am  a  robber  by  the  same  right 

t  you  are  a  conqueror,"  was  the  reply.     "  The  only  differ- 

\  between  us  is,  that  I  have  but  a  few  men,  and  can  do 

little  mischief;  while  you  have  a  large  army,  and  can  do 

tat  deal." 

.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  too  frequently  the 

difference  between  conquerors  and  robbers.    Yet,  when 

nder  died,  his  body  was  deposited  in  a  splendid  coffin 

xandria,  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  paid  him  divine 

■s,  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  possible  benefactor  to 

rid. 

ON8.— 1.  What  of  Alexander?     What  ruined  his  disposition? 
he  consider  himself?    2.  What  of  the  actions  of  AlsiKDAKrt 
Clitos?   8,  4.  Give  an  account  of  the  nrartet  of  Cfctoaa.  ^> 
Alexander  insist  on  bang  called?   What  oi  CsX&riO&ws*^ 
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6.  What  of  HephsBstion?  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death?  7.  ^ 
did  Alexander  do  with  the  body  of  Hephsestion?  8.  What  ca 
Alexander's  death?  Where  did  he  die?  Where  is  Babylon?  Dire 
from  Macedon?  India?  9.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Pirate.  10.  What 
done  when  Alexander  died? 


Chap.  LXV. — Europe  continued. 

GREECE  INVADED  BY  THE  GAULS. 

1.  When  Alexander  lay  on  his  death-bed,  his  attend 
asked  to  whom  he  would  bequeath  the  empire,  which 
extended  from   Greece  to  India,  including  a   great  o 
nations.     His  answer  was,  "  To  the  most  worthy. " 

2.  But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  very  worthy 
among  those  whom  he  left  behind  him ;  and  even  if  there 
been,  the  unworthy  ones  would  not  have  consented  to  ; 
him  the  whole  power.  Alexander's  empire  was  then 
divided  among  thirty-three  of  his  chief  officers. 

3.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  officers  were  detenu 
to  have  more  than  their  share ;  and,  in  the  year  312  Ix 
Christ,  four  of  them  had  got  possession  of  the  whole,  i 
ander  had  then  been  dead  eleven  years.  All  his  children 
relatives  had  been  destroyed  by  his  ambitious  officers. 

4.  The  Greeks,  when  they  heard  of  Alexander's  death, 
attempted  to  regain  their  liberty.  But  their  struggles  i 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  country  was  reduced  to  subjects 

Cassander,  who  had  been  £<enfcT%l  <ft  Marauder's  cavi 
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iassander  died  in  a  few  years.  Thenceforward,  the  history 
f  Greece  tells  of  nothing  but  crimes,  and  revolutions,  and 
isfortunes. 

5.  In  the  year  278  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Gauls 
tvaded  Greece.  They  were  a  barbarous  people,  who  in- 
cited the  country  now  called  France.  Their  general's, 
une  was  Brennus :  and  their  numbers  are  said  to  have  been 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  men. 

6.  Brennus  met  with  hardly  any  opposition.  He  marched 
»  Delphos,  intending  to  take  the  treasures  that  were  con- 
ined  in  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo.  "A  deity,  like 
polio,  does  not  want  these  treasures,"  said  Brennus.  "I 
n  only  a  man,  and  have  great  need  of  them." 

7.  Accordingly,  he  led  his  barbarians  towards  the  temple. 
he  stately  marble  front  of  the  edifice  was  seen  at  a  short 
stance  before  them.  It  was  considered  the  holiest  spot  in 
reece.  Here  was  the  mysterious  oracle,  from  which  so 
any  wonderful  prophecies  has  issued. 

8.  A  wild  shout  burst  from  the  army  of  the  Gauls,  and 
ley  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  forward  to  the  temple. 
ut  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose.  The  thunder  roared, 
ad  the  wind  blew  furiously.  At  the  same  moment  a 
ffrible  earthquake  shook  the  ground  beneath  the  affrighted 
rauls. 

0.  A  bond  of  Greeks  had  assembled  to  fight  in  defence  of 
to  temple.    When  they  saw  the  disorder  of  the  \&T\ya3raB£>.> 
my  attacked  Ibon* word  in  hand.     It  had  grown  w>  tested 
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that  the  Gauls  could  not  distinguish  friends  from  foes.    The] 
killed  one  another,  and  the  whole  army  was  destroyed. 

10.  Such  is  the  story  which  the  old  historians  tell  aboo 
this  battle ;  it  is  doubtless  much  exaggerated,  for  some  of  th 
particulars  appear  hardly  credible.  But,  at  any  rate,  tk 
was  the  last  great  victory  that  the  ancient  Greeks  en 
achieved  over  their  enemies. 

Questions.— 1.  What  was  Alexander  asked  on  his  death-bed?  fl 
reply?  2.  How  was  the  empire  divided?  8.  What  took  place  in  tl 
year  812  B.C.?  What  of  Alexander's  children  and  relatives?  4.  HI 
put  Greece  under  subjection?  Who  was  Cassander  ?  What  of  the  ki 
tory  of  Greece  after  his  death?  5.  When  did  the  Gauls  invade  Grew 
Who  was  their  general?  What  of  their  army?  6.  Where  was  Delpta 
Direction  from  Athens  ?  Sparta  ?  Thebes  ?  What  famous  temple  v 
at  Delphos?  7.  Describe  the  march  towards  the  temple.  8.  wl 
affrighted  the  Gauls?  9.  What  of  the  Greeks?  How  were  the  Gaa 
destroyed  ?    10.  What  may  be  said  of  this  victory  over  the  Gauls  ? 


Chap.  LXVL — Europe  continued. 

END  OF  GRECIAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

1.  The  Greeks  had  now  almost  entirely  lost  their  love* 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  other  virtues  which  had  formerly  A 
tinguished  them.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  the  stor/i 
Agis,  the  young  king  of  Sparta. 

2.  King  Agis  was  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  Spiftrta,  •" 

he  greatly  desired  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  which  Lj&& 

had  enacted.      But  ihe  S^arlwaa  ^w«»  tlow.  vicious  * 
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y.     They  hated  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus,  and 

not  to  be  governed  by  the  severe  laws, 
ley  therefore   seized  the  virtuous  young  king  and 

him  to  prison.  He  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
»ner  shed  tears  at  the  moment  when  he  was  going  to 
.  "  Do  not  weep  for  me,"  said  Agis ;  "  I  am  happier 
r  murderers." 

.  little  while  after  Agis  had  been  killed,  his  mother 
odmother  came  to  the  prison  to  see  him,  for  they  had 
:d  of  his  death.  They  were  led  into  his  dungeon;  and 
derers  of  Agis  immediately  strangled  them  both,  and 
leir  dead  bodies  upon  his. 

>me  time  after  this  horrible  event,  the  Spartans  had  a 
tiled  Nabis.     He  was  such  a  cruel  monster,  that 

seemed  to  have  made  him  a  king  only  for  the  pun- 

of  the  people's  wickedness.  Nabis  had  an  image  in 
ace.  It  resembled  his  own  wife,  and  was  very 
1;  it  was  likewise  clothed  with  magnificent  garments, 

were  proper  for  a  queen  to  wear.  But  the  breast 
ns  of   the  image  were  stuck  full  of   sharp  iron 

hese,  however,  were  hidden  by  the  rich  clothes, 
dng  Nabis  wished  to  extort  money  from  any  person, 
bed  him  to  his  palace,  and  led  him  up  to  the  image, 
ner  was  the  stranger  within  reach,  than  the  image 
its  arms  and  squeezed  him  close  to  its  btej&Efc* 
tiis  was  done  by  means  of  machinery.  \  The  ^oox  towel 


might  struggle  as  hard  as  he  pleased;  bat  he  conic 
possibly  get  away  from  the  cruel  embrace  of  the  si 
There  he  remained,  with  the  iron  spikes  sticking  int 
flesh,  until  his  agony  compelled  him  to  give  Nabis  as  1 
money  as  he  asked  for. 

8.  When  such  enormities  were  committed  by  the  Idr 
Greece,  it  was  time  that  the  country  should  be  goverac 
other  masters.  My  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  tha 
soon  happened.  One  hundred  and  forty-sir  years  I 
the  Christian  era,  Greece  submitted  to  the  authority  of  S 

9.  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  very  brief  account  of  an 

Greece.    Its  history  is  full  of  interest,  and  full  of  instru< 

I  hope  you  will  hereafter  read  the  whole  story  in  somel 

work  of  mine. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  Greeks?  2.  Who  was  Agis?  Wb 
he  desire?  What  of  the  Spartans?  8.  What  did  they  do  to 
Describe  his  death.  4.  What  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  of 
5.  What  of  Nabis?  Describe  the  image.  6.  What  did  Nabis  do 
he  wanted  to  extort  money  from  any  one?  8.  When  was  Greeo 
quered  by  the  Romans?  Where  was  Borne?  Direction  from  tib 
Persia?    India? 


Chap.  LXVII. — Europe  continued. 

MODERN  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

1 .  From  this  time  forward,  the  history  of  Greece  is  conn 

with  that  of  other  nations.    The  Greeks  had  no  longei 

power  even  in  their  own  nrtase  tsaroafcrj.    l&at  they 


jcted  on  account  of  the  poets,  and  historians,  and 
who  appeared  among  them. 

,  in  course  of  time,  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  seemed 
eserted  them,  as  well  as  their  ancient  valour.  They 
1  wholly  despised.  I  have  not  space  to  relate  any 
mts  that  occurred  to  them  while  they  were  governed 
>mans. 

ween  three  and  four  hundred  years  after  the  Chris- 
the  Roman  dominions  were  divided  into  the  Eastern 
tern  Empires.  The  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire 
stantinople.  The  territory  of  ancient  Greece  was 
under  this  government,  and  it  was  sometimes  called 
£  empire. 

>ve  a  thousand  years  elapsed,  and  nothing  happened 
mportance  that  it  need  be  told  in  this  brief  history. 
it  the  year  1450,  the  Turks  invaded  the  Eastern 
f  the  Romans.  Greece  then  fell  beneath  their 
During  almost  four  centuries  the  Greeks  were 
y  the  Turks  like  slaves. 

last,  in  the  year  1821,  they  rebelled  against  the 
>f  the  Turks.  A  war  immediately  broke  out.  It 
[  a  long  time,  and  was  carried  on  with  the  most 
cruelty  on  both  sides. 

ly  people  from  other  countries  went  to  assist  the 

The  ancient  renown  of  Greece  made  friends  of  all 

e  acquainted  with  her  history.     Lord  D^rao*  tafe 


illustrious  English  poet,  lost  his  life  in  Greece,  for  tt 
of  this  famous  land. 

7.  The  Turks  are  a  fierce  people,  and  they  resolved 
give  up  the  country.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
mined  either  to  drive  away  their  oppressors,  or  to  dk 
they  would  not  have  succeeded,  if  England,  Franc 
Russia  had  not  taken  their  part. 

8.  The  fleets  of  these  three  nations  formed  a  junc 
the  coast  of  Greece.  They  were  all  under  the  comm 
the  English  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Codrington.  In  0 
1827,  they  attacked  a  Turkish  fleet  of  more  than  two  h 
vessels,  in  the  bay  of  Navarino. 

9.  The  Turks  were  entirely  beaten,  and  their  vessel 
sunk  or  burned.  In  consequence  of  their  losses  i 
battle,  they  were. unable  to  continue  the  war.  Gr« 
therefore  evacuated  by  the  Turks. 

1 0.  But  as  the  Greeks  were  not  considered  entirel 
govern  themselves,  a  king  was  selected  for  them,  by  Ei 
France,  and  Russia.  The  new  king  was  a  young  i 
eighteen,  a  Bavarian  prince,  named  Otho.  He  was 
on  the  throne  in  the  year  1829.  This  is  the  latest  r< 
able  event  in  the  history  of  Greece.  The  modern  ki 
has  not  been  very  flourishing.  • 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  Greeks?  Why  were  they  respect 
What  happened  in  course  of  time  ?  3.  When  were  the  Roman  do) 
divided?     What  were  the  two  parts  called?     Where  was  C 
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?  Direction  from  Athens  ?  New  York  ?  What  was  the  Eastern 
sometimes  called?  4.  What  happened  about  1460 ?  Into  whose 
Id  the  Greeks  then  fall  ?  How  were  they  treated  ?  5.  What  took 
1 1821?  6.  Who  assisted  the  Greeks?  Why  did  Greece  find  so 
lends  ?  What  of  Byron  ?  7.  What  of  the  Turks  ?  The  Greeks? 
9k  part  with  Greece?  8.  Who  commanded  the  combined  fleet  of 
lt  France,  and  Russia?  When  did  they  attack  the  Turks?  9. 
f  the  Turks?  Were  they  obliged  to  leave  Greece?  10.  Who 
king  for  the  Greeks  ?  What  is  his  name  ?  And  country  ?  When 
some  to  the  throne  ? 


Chap.  LXVHI. — Eubope  continued. 

CHRONOLOGY  Of  GREECE . 

B.C. 

founded  by  Inachus    .  .       .  1866 

founded  by  Cecrops 1656 

founded ...  1520 

founded  by  Lelex 1516 

built  by  Cadmus 1600 

itic  expedition 1263 

states  of  Greece  unite 1267 

Troy 1193 

born 900 

is  gives  laws  to  Sparta 884 

iwgiver  of  Athens 643 

e  philosopher,  flourished 617 

f  Marathon 490 

nesian  war  begins 446 

fPericles 429 

government  restored  in  Athens 403 

f  Leuctra ^W 

f  Epaminondas .         *&& 
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Battle  of  Charonea       *  .... 

Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon 

Death  of  Alexander  the  Great      .... 

Greece  subjected  by  Cassander     .... 

Division  of  Alexander's  kingdom 

Greece  invaded  by  the  Gaols         .... 

Death  of  Agis         ....... 

Greece  becomes  a  Boman  province 

The  Turks  conquer  the  Eastern  empire 

Greece  rises  against  the  Turks      .... 

Death  of  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi 

Battle  of  Navarino 

Accession  of  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece 

The  Porte  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Greece 

Count  Capo  d'Istria  assassinated  .... 

Colocotronis'  conspiracy 

A  bloodless  Revolution  at  Athens 
The  King  accepts  the  new  Constitution 
Succession  secured  to  the  Princes  of  Bavaria 
Commotions  in  Greece  against  the  Turks 


Chap.  LXIX. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  ITALY  AS  IT  NOW  IS. 

1 .  Italy  is  a  strip  of  land  on  the  south  of  Europe,  exten 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  fancied  to  have  the  si 
of  a  boot,  the  island  of  Sicily  lying  at  the  toe.  It  h 
beautiful  climate,  the  seasons  of  spring  and  summer  seei 
always  to  prevail. 
2.  If  you  were  to  go  to  ttna  country  you  would  be  cbai 
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h  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  and  the  balmy  softness  of  the 
You  would  find  grapes  so  abundant  that  you  could 

a  delicious  bunch,  as  large  as  you  could  eat,  for  a  half 
ny  ;  and,  if  you  wished  for  wine,  you  could  get  a  bottle 
a  penny. 

•.  You  would  find,  in  short,  that  Italy  abounds  in  pleasant 
ts,  and  in  every  species  of  production  required  for  the 
ifort  of  man.     You  would  find  the  people,  men,  women, 

children,  living  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
>n  singing,  and  sometimes  dancing  in  groups  beneath  the 
js. 

L  But  in  the  midst  of  these  signs  of  cheerfulness,  you 
aid  observe  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  and  you  would  soon 
;over  that  many  of  the  people  are  indolent,  vicious,  and 
raded. 

i.  In  the  cities,  many  of  which  are  large,  and  filled  with 
usands  of  people,  you  would  notice  costly  churches  and 
mdid  palaces,  many  of  them  built  of  marble.  But  still 
rything  around  you  would  bear  an  aspect  of  decay,  and 
)ress  you  with  the  idea  that  Italy,  with  all  its  splendour, 
in  unhappy  country. 

3.  At  Florence,  Borne,  Naples,  and  other  large  cities,  you 
uld  find  collections  of  pictures  and  statues,  which  surpass  in 
uity  everything  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  These  pictures 
>  the  works  of  famous  artists,  who  lived  in  Italy,  within 
!  last  five  hundred  years. 
7.  The  statues  are  the  productions  of  sculptotB,  ^&o\ct<^ 

i 
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at  various  periods  within  the  last  two  thousand  years.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by 
Grecian  artists,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

8.  But  in  all  Italy  there  is  nothing  that  will  excite  so 
much  interest  as  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  many  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modern  city.  These,  like  the  ancient 
remains  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  would  delight  you  with  their 
beauty,  and  astonish  you  by  their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

9.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  modern  times,  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  the  height 
of  which  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet  Near  this  is  the 
Vatican,  a  famous  palace  inhabited  by  the  pope,  who  reigtt 
over  Rome  and  the  country  around,  like  a  king. 

10.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Naples,  you  would  see,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  a  famous  mountain  called  Vesuvius* 
from  which  smoke,  flame,  and  torrents  of  melted  lava  have 
periodically  issued  for  ages.  Sometimes  whole  towns  and 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  buried  beneath  the 
burning  masses. 

1 1 .  If  you  were  to  go  to  Sicily,  you  would  find  another 
volcanic  mountain,  called  JEtna,  which  also  pours  out,  from 
time  to  time,  immense  volumes  of  smoke,  fire,  and  latfc 
Yet,  on  the  very  sides  of  these  mountains  the  people  dieefl 
in  thickly-settled  villages,  and  here  you  will  find  rich  vine- 
yards, beautiful  gardens,  and  groves  of  figs,  oranges,  and 

olives. 
12.  Having  visited  Italy,  you  toSl  tctani  Varna  with  many 
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lerful  tales  to  tell  of  this  famous  peninsula,  that  lies  in 
shape  of  a  boot  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  but  you  will 
be  contented  and  happy  to  settle  down  in  your  native 
try. 

*  You  may  remember  with  admiration  the  desolate  ruins 
)me,  the  marble  palaces  of  Florence  and  Naples,  but  you 
d  not  wish  to  live  where  even  these  splendid  edifices 
3ss  the  heart  with  gloom.  You  would  much  rather  live 
lg  the  more  cheerful  and  thriving  villages  and  towns  of 
own  country*  The  truth  is,  that  Italy  has  been  badly 
rned  for  ages,  and  the  people  have  become  indolent  and 
us.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  yet  become  more  worthy 
e  beautiful  country  they  inhabit. 

bstions.— 1.  What  is  Italy?  Its  shape  ?  Where  is  Sicily?  Climate 
,ly?  Which  way  is  Italy  from  Turkey?  From  France?  From 
?  What  two  large  islands  lie  to  the  west  of  Italy?  In  what  part 
Ij  is  Borne?  In  which  direction  from  Rome  is  Naples?  Florence? 
i?  Venice?  Which  way  is  Italy  from  Greece?  2.  What  of  the 
idsky  in  Italy?  What  of  grapes?  Wine?  3  Fruits?  Other  pro- 
3ns?  The  people?  4.  What  would  you  discover  after  examining 
eople  of  Italy  carefully?  5.  What  of  the  cities?  6,  7.  What  of 
pes  and  statues?  8.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Rome ?  9.  What  of  St. 
*s?  The  Vatican?  The  pope?  10.  What  of  Vesuvius?  11.  What 
tna?  Where  is  the  island  of  Sicily?  12.  With  what  feelings  would 
eturn  home  after  visiting  Italy? 


Chap.  LXX. — Europe  continued. 

FOUNDING  OV  ROME  BT  BOMULUS.      ITS  EARLY  STATE. 

shall  now  proceed  to  tell  you  the  history  ofc  ^tam^  ^&& 
\  celebrated  empire  of  antiquity.     like  t!kie  \i\stoTj  <&  *&> 
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ancient  countries,  it  abounds  in  tales  of  battle,  bloodshed, 
injustice,  and  crime.  Over  such  horrid  scenes  I  should  be 
glad  to  draw  a  veil ;  but  these  things  have  really  happened, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  story-teller  to  hide  nothing 
which  is  necessary  to  give  a  true  picture  of  what  he  under- 
takes to  exhibit. 

2.  The  famous  city  of  Borne  stands  on  the  river  Tiber,  in 
Italy.  Its  distance  from  the  sea  is  about  sixteen  miles.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus,  in  the  year 
752  b.c.  Romulus  was  the  captain  of  about  three  thousand 
banditti,  or  outlaws.  These  men  built  some  huts  on  a  hill 
called  the  Palatine,  and  enclosed  them  with  a  wall.  TUl 
was  the  origin  of  the  most  famous  city  the  world  ever  saw. 

3.  It  is  said  that  this  wall  was  so  low  that  Remus,  the 
brother  of  Romulus,  leaped  over  it.  "  Do  you  call  this  the 
wall  of  the  city?"  cried  he,  contemptuously.  Romulus  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  struck  his  brother  dead;  and  this  was 
the  first  blood  that  bedewed  the  walls  of  Rome. 

4.  When  Romulus  and  his  fellow  robbers  were  comfort- 
ably settled  in  their  new  houses,  they  found  themselves  fa 
want  of  wives.  At  this  time  Italy  was  inhabited  by  many 
rude  tribes.  Among  these  were  the  Sabines,  who  lived  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  These  would  not  allow  their 
young  women  to  marry  the  Romans ;  but  Romulus  contrived 
a  scheme  to  get  wives  by  force. 

5.  He  invited  the  whole  Sabine  people  to  witness  some 
games  and  sports.     Accoi&m^  \&&  Sabines  came ;  and,  as 


ispected  no  mischief,  they  brought  almost  all  the 
eable  young  women  in  the  country, 
t  first,  the  Sabines  were  highly  delighted  with  the 
strength  and  agility  which  were  performed  by  the 
\  to  entertain  them.  But  in  a  little  while,  Romulus 
signal;  and  all  men  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed 
the  peaceable  spectators. 

le  Sabines  were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and  could 
o  resistance.  Each  of  the  Romans  caught  up  the 
t  young  woman  he  could  find,  and  carried  her  away, 
ras  no  longer  any  scarcity  of  wives  in  Rome. 
lis  outrageous  act  of  violence  caused  a  war  between 
nans  and  Sabines.  The  latter  mustered  a  large  army, 
raid  probably  have  exterminated  Romulus  and  his 
,  But  when  they  were  about  to  engage  in  battle, 
ng  wives  of  the  Romans  rushed  into  the  field. 
key  besought  the  two  hostile  parties  to  make  peace, 
aid  that,  whichever  side  might  gain  the  victory,  it 
>ring  nothing  but  sorrow  to  them ;  for,  if  the  Sabinto 
conquer,  their  husbands  must  lose  their  lives ;  or,  if 
nans  should  win  the  day,  their  kindred  would  perish. 
3oth  parties  were  much  moved  by  these  entreaties, 
bines  saw  that  the  young  women  had  become  attached 
husbands;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  pity  to  separate 
ven  if  it  could  be  done  without  bloodshed.  In  short, 
tter  ended  peaceably,  and  an  alliance,  tn\&k3dl  ^wx 
j  a  friendly  treat/,  was  formed. 
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1 1 .  The  first  government  of  Rome  consisted  of  a  1 
senate.  Romulus  was  chosen  king,  and  reigned  thii 
years.  There  are  different  accounts  of  the  way  in  \i 
reign  terminated. 

12.  Some  historians  pretend  that,  while  Romult 
the  senate-house,  giving  wise  instructions  in  regard  t< 
of  state,  the  hall  was  suddenly  darkened  by  an  eclip 
sun.  When  the  sun  shone  out  again,  the  chair  of 
was  perceived  to  be  empty;  and  it  was  said  he  1 
taken  up  into  heaven. 

13.  Others  say  that  Romulus  attempted  to  make  1 

tyrant,  and  that  therefore  the  senators  pulled  him  dc 

his  chair  of  state,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.     This  stori 

more  probable  than  the  former.     At  all  events,  King 

suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again  in 

which  he  had  founded. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  empire  of  Rome?  "What  of  il 
2.  On  what  river  is  Rome ?  How  far  is  it  from  the  sea?  Wh. 
whom  was  it  founded ?  Who  was  Romulus?  What  did  the  oi 
What  is  the  origin  of  Rome  ?  3.  What  happened  between  Ro 
Remus  ?  4.  Of  what  did  Romulus  and  his  men  feel  the  wa 
of  the  Sabine8  ?  6.  Give  an  account  of  the  carrying  off  of  * 
women.  8.  What  did  this  act  cause  ?  How  was  the  war  prev 
What  did  the  young  wives  of  the  Romans  say?  10.  What  effec 
entreaties?  11.  What  of  the  first  government  of  Rome? 
chosen  king,  and  how  long  did  he  reign  ?  12.  What  do  some 
pretend?    13.  What  do  others  say  ? 
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Chap.  LXXI. — Europe  continued. 

BATTLE  07  THE  HORATII  AMD  OURIATII. 

second  king  of  Home  was  Numa  Pompilius.  He 
dse  and  good  king,  and  a  great  lover  of  peace.  He 
jrty-three  years  in  making  excellent  laws,  and  in 
Jig  the  people  in  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts. 
le  peaceful  Numa  was  succeeded  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 
a  warlike  monarch.  During  his  reign  the  Romans 
in  hostilities  with  the  Albans,  who  inhabited  a 
aring  city. 

was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a 
jtween  three  champions  on  each  side.  In  the  army 
Albans  there  were  three  brothers,  each  named 
8,  and  in  the  Roman  army  there  were  likewise 
r  the  name  of  Horatius. 

ese  Horatii  and  Guriatii  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
ds.  They  fought  in  an  open  plain;  and  on  each 
>d  the  ranks  of  armed  warriors,  with  their  swords 
,  anxiously  watching  the  combat, 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Curiatii  were  going  to  win 
ry.  It  is  true  they  were  all  three  wounded ;  but  two 
oratii  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  The  other  Horatius 
unhurt.  He  appeared  determined  not  to  perish  like 
brothers ;  for  he  was  seen  to  turn  and  flee.  M  \b& 
their  champion,  the  Romans  groaned  mt\i  &&S&& 
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and  despair ;  for,  if  he  should  loose  the  battle,  they  were  all 
to  be  made  slaves. 

6.  The  three  Curiatii  pursued  the  fugitive.  But  their 
wounds  had  rendered  them  feeble.  They  staggered  along 
one  behind  the  other,  so  that  they  were  separated  by  cons* 
derable  distances.  This  was  what  Horatius  desired.  Thong)! 
he  could  not  have  beaten  all  three  together,  he  was  man 
than  a  match  for  them  singly. 

7.  He  now  turned  fiercely  upon  the  foremost,  and  slow 
him.  Then  he  encountered  the  second,  and  smote  him  deal 
in  a  moment  The  third  met  with  the  same  fate.  TheAIbaa 
army  now  turned  pale,  and  dropped  their  weapons  on  thl 
field ;  for  they  had  lost  their  freedom. 

8.  The  exulting  Romans  greeted  Horatius  with  shouts  of 
triumph.  He  returned  towards  Rome  amid  a  throng  of  fab 
countrymen,  all  of  whom  hailed  him  as  their  benefactor.  W 
as  he  entered  the  city,  he  met  a  young  woman  wringing  fc{ 
hands  in  an  agony  of  grief.  This  was  his  sister.  She  wis  » 
love  with  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  when  she  saw  Horatio 
she  shrieked  aloud,  and  reproached  him  bitterly  for  h*vb| 
slain  her  lover. 

9.  The  victor  still  held  the  bloody  sword  with  which  !• 
had  killed  the  three  Alban  champions.  His  heart  was  4f 
fierce  with  the  frenzy  of  the  combat.  He  could  not  betf  M 
his  sister  should  bewail  one  of  the  dead  enemies,  insfcpi* 

her  two  dead  brothers;   nor  that  she  should  dark* 
triumph  with  her  reproaflhftB.    k<y»K^a^yn  in  the 
*u~  —oment,  he  stabbed  Iter  to  ^V^rcrt* 
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10.  Horatius  was  condemned  to  die  for  this  dreadful  crime ; 

but  he  was  afterwards  pardoned,  because  his  valour  had  won 

for  Rome  such  a  great  deliverance.     But  the  disgrace  of  his 

guilt  was  far  more  than  the  honour  of  his  victory. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  -was  the  second  king  of  Rome?  What  of  him  ? 
2.  What  of  Tullus  Hostilius  ?  8.  How  was  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Albans  to  be  decided?  Who  were  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  ?  4,  6. 
Describe  the  war  between  these  combatants.  Who  fled  from  the  battle  ? 
6.  What  did  the  three  Curiatii  do?  What  of  Horatius?  7.  What  was 
Hie  fate  of  the  Curiatii?  8.  How  was  Horatius  greeted?  What  of  his 
r?  9.  Why  did  Horatius  kill  her?  10.  What  of  Horatius?  Why 
I  he  pardoned? 


Chap.  LXXIL — Eubope  continued. 

JHOM  THE  REIGN  OF  INCUS  MABTHJS  TILL  THE  EXPULSION  07  THE  KINGS. 

1.  Afteb  the  death  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  Romans  elected 
Ancns  Martins  to  be  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tarquin 
the  Elder,  whose  father  had  been  a  rich  merchant.  The 
next  king  was  Servius  Tullus.  When  Servius  had  reigned 
forty-four  years,  he  was  murdered  by  Tarquin,  his  son-in- 
law,  who  was  ambitious  of  being  king. 

2.  Tullia,  the  wife  of  Tarquin  and  daughter  of  Servius, 
rejoiced  at  her  father's  death,  for  she  wished  to  be  queen. 
She  rode  out  in  her  chariot,  in  order  to  congratulate  her 
wicked  husband.  In  one  of  the  streets  through  which  the 
chariot  was  to  pass,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  poor  king.  The 
coachman  saw  it,  and  was  desirous  of  turning  back.  uT>tvn^ 
our  cried  the  wicked  Tullia. 
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8.  The  coachman  did  so;  and,  as  the  street  was  too  i 
to  permit  him  to  turn  out,  the  chariot  passed  direct 
the  murdered  king.  But  Tullia  rode  on  without  n 
although  the  wheels  were  stained  with  her  father's  bio 

4.  Her  husband  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  was 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Romans  abhorred  him,  for  1 
a  hateful  tyrant.  Several  almost  incredible  stories  a 
respecting  his  reign. 

5.  One  day,  it  is  said  that  a  woman  of  singular 
entered  the  king's  presence,  bringing  nine  large  books 
arms.  No  one  knew  whence  she  came,  nor  what  wa 
tained  in  her  books.  She  requested  the  king  to  buy 
But  the  price  was  so  high,  that  Tarquin  refused ;  esp 
as  he  did  not  know  what  the  books  were  about. 

6.  The  unknown  woman  went  away  and  burnt  three 
books.  She  then  came  back,  and  again  offered  the  n 
ing  ones  to  Tarquin.  But  she  demanded  as  much  moi 
the  six  as  she  had  before  asked  for  the  whole  nine 
Tarquin  of  course  refused  to  buy  them. 

7.  The  woman  went  away  a  second  time.  But  e 
afterwards  she  was  again  seen  entering  the  palace.  SI 
now  only  three  volumes  left;  and  these  she  offered 
king  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  before  asked  f 
whole  nine. 

8.  There  was  something  so  strange  and  mysterious 
this,  that  Tarquin  concluded  to  give  the  woman  her 

She  put  the  three  volumes  into  his  hands  and  imme( 
disappeared. 
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9.  The  books  were  found  to  be  the  oracles  of  a  sibyl,  or 
>rophetess.  They  were  therefore  looked  upon  with  super- 
ititious  reverence,  and  were  preserved  in  Borne  during  many 
iges:  and  in  all  difficult  and  preplexing  cases  the  rulers 
ooked  into  these  old  volumes,  and  read,  as  they  supposed, 
he  secrets  of  their  country's  fate. 

10.  The  above  story  is  probably  a  fable.  So  also  is  that 
>f  the  discovery  of  a  man's  head,  while  the  workmen  were 
ligging  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Yet  the 
Romans  firmly  believed  that  a  human  head  was  found  there 
inder  the  earth,  and  that  it  looked  as  fresh  as  if  just  cut 
*ff. 

11.  When  Tarquin  the  Proud  had  reigned  more  than 
wenty  years,  he  and  his  family  were  driven  out  of  Rome  by 
lie  people.  This  event  was  brought  about  by  the  wickedness 
>f  his  son  Sextos,  whose  conduct  had  caused  a  noble  Roman 
ady  to  commit  suicide.     Her  name  was  Lucretia. 

12.  Hie  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  took  place  in  the 
rear  509  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Romans  never 
lad  another  king.  Besides  the  senate,  the  government  now 
■onsisted  of  two  magistrates,  called  consuls,  who  were  chosen 
jvery  year.    Brutus  and  Collatinus  were  the  first. 

13.  Brutus  gave  a  terrible  example  of  his  justice  and 
jatriotism.    His  two  sons  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
nake  Tarquin  king  again.     Brutus  who  was  a  judge  when 
fcey  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned  them  both,  to  taa&v^ 
wd  had  them  executed  in  hia  presence. 
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Questions.— 1.  Who  was  king  after  Tullus  Hostilius?  Whi 
Who  killed  Servius  Tullus?  2,  3.  What  of  Tullia?  Describe  hei 
act.  4.  What  was  Tarquin  called?  What  of  him?  6,  6,  7,  8, 
strange  story  can  you  tell  of  him?  10.  What  of  a  man's  head? 
long  did  Tarquin  reign?  What  of  him  and  his  family?  What  of 
12.  What  took  place  609  b.c?  How  long  from  the  founding  of 
the  death  of  her  last  king?  What  of  the  government  of  Rome  i 
Tarquins?  Who  were  the  first  consuls?  13.  What  act  did 
perform? 


Chap  LXXTTT. — Europe  continued. 

THE  STORY  07  COEIOLANUS. 

1.  Acts  of  heroism  were  common  among  the  Ron 
those  days.  A  young  man  named  Mutius  Scasvola, 
great  credit  for  his  fortitude.  He  had  been  taken  r. 
by  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Etruria  or  Tuscany,  who 
war  with  Rome,  and  whom  he  had  intended  to  assa 
but  failed  in  his  purpose.  For  this  crime  he  was  thn 
with  torture. 

2.  A  fire  was  burning  close  beside  the  prisoner, 
mediately  put  his  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  names,  ai 
it  there  till  it  was  burned  off.     By  this  act  he 
Porsenna  that  no  tortures  could  shake  his  courage, 
be  owned,  however,  that  the  truth  of  this  story  ii 
doubted;    and  that,   however  brave  he  may  have 
Scawola  was  no  better  than  a  murderer. 
8.  AJmost  from  the  first  foundation  of  Rome,  the 
tanta  had  been  divided  into  Vwo  <&&ss&s  one  called  pat 
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be  other  plebeians.  The  senate  and  most  of  the  rich 
Fere  included  among  the  patricians.  The  consols  were 
bosen  from  this  class. 

Ilius  the  patricians  had  nearly  all  the  power  in  their 
This  caused  frequent  quarrels  between  them  and  the 
on  people,  or  plebeians.  But  at  length  it  was  ordained 
five  magistrates,  called  tribunes,  should  be  annually 
i  by  the  plebeians. 

These  tribunes  took  away  a  great  deal  of  power  from 
tricians,  and  were  therefore  hated  by  them.  Coriolanus, 
int,  but  proud  patrician,  endeavoured  to  have  the  office 
3  tribunes  abolished.  But  they  were  more  powerful 
le,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  banishment. 
Coriolanus  left  the  city,  and  went  to  the  territories  of 
olsci,  who  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Romans.  There 
thered  a  large  army,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Borne. 
>untrymen  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they  beard  that 
unshed  Coriolanus  was  returning  so  soon,  and  in  so 
le  a  manner. 

They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  him,  consisting 
>  oldest  senators.  But  these  venerable  men  could  make 
lpression  on  Coriolanus.  Next  came  an  embassy  of 
3 ;  but  they  met  with  no  better  success. 
Coriolanus  still  marched  onward,  and  pitched  his  tent 
i  a  short  distance  of  the  Roman  walls.  He  was  gazing 
is  the  city,  and  planning  an  attack  for  the  x&rt,  te^  ^ 

N 
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when  a  third  embassy  appeared*    It  was  a  mournful  proces- 
sion of  Roman  ladies. 

9.  At  their  head  walked  Veturia,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Coriolanus ;  and  Vergilia,  his  wife,  was  also  there,  leadinf 
his  children  by  the  hand.  When  they  drew  near,  his  mother 
knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him  not  to  be  the  roil 
of  his  native  city. 

10.  Coriolanus  strove  to  resist  her  Entreaties,  as  he  hs^ 
resisted  those  of  the  senators  and  priests.  But  though  K*j 
heart  had  been  proud  and  stubborn  against  them,  it  was  noto 
so  against  his  mother.  j 

11.  "Mother,"  cried  he,  "I  yield!  You  hate  m*m 
Rome,  but  you  have  destroyed  your  son!"  And  so  ■ 
proved ;  for  the  Volsci  were  so  enraged  at  his  retreat  IMf 

Rome  that  they  murdered  him  at  Antium.  ■' 

/ 
Questions.— 1, 2.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  Mutius  SckvoUl  8.  WW 
two  classes  were  there  in  Borne?  What  of  the  class  of  the  pnUklf 
Who  were  the  plebeians  ?  4.  What  caused  quarrels  between  the  patriri* 
and  plebeians?  From  which  class  were  the  tribunes  chosen?  &  *fc 
of  the  tribunes?  6,  7, 8, 9, 10.  Tell  the  story  of  Coriolanus.  1L  1* 
was  his  fate  ? 
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Chap.  LXXIV. — Europe  continued. 

ROME  INVADED  BY  THE  GAULS.      THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

n  process  of  time,  the  Roman  government  underwent 
ous  changes.  The  will  of  the  plebeians  had  far  greater 
lence  than  the  will  of  the  patricians.  The  consequence 
,  that  the.  prosperity  of  Rome  increased,  both  at  home 
abroad. 

,  But  in  the  year  385  B.C.,  a  great  calamity  befell  the 

It  was  taken  by  an  army  of  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the 

itry  now  called  France.    When  Brennus,  their  general, 

entered  Rome,  he  marched  with  his  soldiers  to  the 
.te-house. 

There  he  beheld  an  assemblage  of  grey-bearded  senators, 
3d  in  a  noble  hall,  in  chairs  of  ivory.  Each  held  an 
y  staff  in  his  hand.  These  brave  old  men,  though  they 
d  make  no  resistance,  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity 
in  away  from  the  invaders. 

The  Gauls  were  awe-struck  by  their  venerable  aspect. 

finally,  one  of  the  soldiers,  being  ruder  than  his  com- 
ons,  took  hold  of  the  long  grey  beard  of  an  aged  senator, 
polled  it.  The  old  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Papyri  us, 
so  offended  at  this  insult,  that  he  uplifted  his  ivory  staff 
hit  the  soldier  a  blow  on  the  head. 

Bnt  that  blow  cost  Rome  dear.  The  Gauls  innxv^VaXx^ 
acred  Papyrius  and  the  other  senators,  and  aatftre  Vo\>c^ 
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city ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Yw 
must  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  lime  Rome  had  become  ai 
immense  city.  It  contained  many  magnificent  edifices ;  th< 
most  splendid  of  these  was  called  the  capital ;  this  was  no 
taken  by  the  Gauls. 

6.  All  the  bravest  of  the  Romans  assembled  there,  am 
resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  Yet  the  enemy  had  nearlj 
got  possession  of  it  in  the  night.  But  as  they  were  creepinj 
towards  the  gate,  they  awoke  a  large  flock  of  geese;  and  thel 
cackling  alarmed  the  sentinels. 

7.  In  consequence  of  this  fortunate  event,  a  goose  w* 
thenceforth  considered  a  very  praiseworthy  and  hanouraM 
fowl  by  the  Romans.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  though 
it  a  sin  to  have  a  roast  goose  for  dinner. 

8.  The  Gauls  were  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  were  so* 
vanquished  by  Camillus,  a  brave  and  patriotic  Roman.    It 
said  that  not  a  single  man  of  them  got  back  to  their  o 
country,  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  companions ;  but  this  is  con* 
dieted  by  the  best  historians. 

9.  The  Romans  were  almost  continually  at  war.    T 
valour  and  discipline  generally  rendered  them  successful 
sometimes  they  met  with  misfortunes.     In  a  war  wit! 
Samnites,  a  Roman  army  was  captured,  and  forced  to 
under  the  yoke,  which  was  a  sign  of  subjection.     Thi 
the  highest  possible  ignominy. 

10.   But  at  length  all  the  other  states  and  kingdf 
Italy  were  reduced  under  \i\fc  ^otxmhv  power.     Aftei 
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the  most  formidable  enemy  of  Borne  was  Carthage.  This 
was  a  powerful  city  on  the  African  coast,  near  where  Tunis 
now  stands.  It  was  situated  nearly  south  of  Rome,  across 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  hundred 
miles. 

11.  The  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage  were  called 
Punic  wars.  The  first  began  in  the  year  264  B.C.,  and  lasted 
twenty-three  years.  Many  battles  were  fought  on  land,  and 
some  by  sea. 

12.  The  Carthaginians  were  a  cruel  people.  Whenever 
their  generals  lost  a  battle,  they  were  crucified.  Regulus,  a 
Roman  general,  was  taken  by  them,  and  underwent  horrible 
torments.  They  cut  off  his  eyelids,  and  then  exposed  his 
naked  eyes  to  the  burning  sun.  He  was  afterwards  put  into 
a  barrel,  the  inner  sides  of  which  were  set  with  iron  spikes. 

13.  A  peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  at  Rome,  had 
not  been  shut  for  five  hundred  years ;  for  they  always  stood 
open  while  the  Romans  were  at  war.  But  now  they  were 
closed  and  .barred;  for  Rome  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world. 

Questions.— 1.  Of  what  was  the  prosperity  of  Rome  the  consequence  ? 
2.  What  befell  the  city  886  b.c?  What  of  Brennus?  3, 4.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  senate- house?  4.  What  of  the  size  of  Rome  at  this  time  ? 
What  of  the  capital  ?  6.  How  was  the  capital  saved  ?  8.  Who  conquered 
the  Gauls?  9.  What  of  the  Romans?  What  of  the  war  with.  1W 
Sunnites  ?  10.  What  of  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  ?  Whet*  to&  ^roftttjg^ 
8wr  far  was  it  from  Borne?  Erection  from  Rome?    Mbsn&^   ^qas**^ 
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11.  When  did  the  first  Punic  war  begin?  How  long  did  it  last? 
What  of  the  Carthaginians?  What  of  Regulus?  13.  What  of 
temple  of  Janus  ?  How  long  had  the  doors  been  open  ?  Why  were 
now  closed  ?    When  was  the  temple  of  Janus  open  ?    When  shut  ? 


Chap.  LXXV. — Europe  continued. 

SECOND  AND  THIKD  PUNIC  WAB8. 

1 .  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  soon  flung  * 
open  again ;  for  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  ar 
tribe  of  Gauls.     It  ended  in  the  conquest  of  the  latter. 

2.  In  the  year  218  before  the  Christian  era,  another  , 
with  Carthage  began.  This  was  called  the  second  Pi 
war.  The  Carthaginians  were  commanded  by  Hanni 
who  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that  e 
lived. 

3.  Hannibal  transported  his  army  across  the  Mediterran 
Sea  to  Spain,  and  thence  marched  towards  Italy.  In 
progress  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  cross  the  Al 
The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  many  thousand  feet 
height,  and  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow ;  in  some  pla 
Hannibal  had  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  solid  rock. 

4.  After  crossing  these  mountains,  several  battles  w< 
won  by  the  Carthaginians.  At  length,  the  two  Ron 
consuls,  with  a  large  army,  encountered  Hannibal  and  1 

soldiers  at  Cannae.     Here  the  Romans  were  defeated  wi 
dreadful   slaughter.     One  o£  ft&  wa&uls  fled;  the  otii 
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was  slain,  and  seventy  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field. 

5.  Rome  had  now  no  army  to  protect  it  If  Hannibal 
had  marched  thither  immediately,  it  is  probable  that  he  might 
have  taken  the  city.  But  he  delayed  too  long,  and  the 
Romans  made  preparations  to  defend  themselves. 

6.  Hannibal  never  won  such  another  victory  as  that  at 
Cannae,  for  the  Romans  soon  enlisted  new  armies,  and  fought 
more  successfully  than  before.  Scipio,  their  best  general, 
sailed  over  to  Africa,  in  order  to  attack  Carthage.  Hannibal 
immediately  followed  him. 

7.  A  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Scipio  at  Zama. 
The  Carthaginians  had  a  multitude  of  elephants.  These 
animals  were  wounded  by  the  Roman  darts,  and  the  pain 
made  them  rush  through  the  field,  trampling  down  whole 
ranks  of  Hannibal's  army. 

8.  The  Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated,  and  Hannibal 
himself  barely  escaped  amid  the  route  and  confusion.  This 
battle  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 

9.  But  a  third  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  broke  out 
in  about  fifty  years.  The  Romans  were  commanded  by 
another  Scipio,  who  was  as  valiant  as  his  namesake ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  had  no  longer  a  Hannibal. 

10.  This  third  Punic  war  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Carthage.  The  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  continued  to  burn 
during  seventeen  days.    Many  of  the  citizens  threw  them- 
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selves  into  the  flames,  and  perished.  This  happened  in  the 
year  147  before  the  Christian  era. 

11.  Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph.  As  this  was  the  highest  honour  that  a  Roman 
general  could  attain,  and  as  such  triumphs  were  often  given 
to  successful  commanders,  I  well  tell  my  readers,  in  the  next 
chapter,  what  Scipio's  triumph  was. 

Questions.— 1.  What  war  now  broke  out  ?    Which  side  was  victorious? 

2.  When  did  the  second  Punic  war  begin  ?    Who  led  the  Carthaginian*  f 

3.  What  did  Hannibal  do?  How  did  his  army  cross  the  Alps?  4 
Describe  the  battle  of  Cannae.  5.  What  of  Rome  at  this  time  ?  6.  WW 
of  Scipio?  Who  followed  him?  7.  Where  was  a  battle  fought  ?  What  of 
elephants?  8.  Which  side  was  defeated?  What  of  Hannibal?  Wto 
led  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war?  iWhat  of  the  Carthagiiriaw? 
10.  When  was  Carthage  burnt  ?    11.  How  was  Scipio  rewarded  ? 


Chap.  LXXVI. — Europe,  continued. 

scipio's  triumph. 

1.  Scipio,  on  his  return  from  Carthage,  stopped  at  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  which  was  a  plain  on  the  outside  of  Home. 
From  thence  he  was  escorted  into  the  city  by  a  grand 
procession. 

2.  First  came  a  band  of  musicians,  playing  their  lowW 
strains  on  all  sorts  of  instruments.  Then  followed  a  drote 
of  oxen,  which  were  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temples  of  the  god* 
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rheir  horns  were  gilded,  and  garlands  were  wreathed  around 
heir  heads. 

3-  Next  came  a  train  of  cars,  heavily  laden  with  the  rich 
poils  that  had  been  taken  at  Carthage.  There  were  gold 
nd  silver  in  abundance,  and  statues,  pictures,  and  magnificent 
arments.  The  brilliant  armour  of  the  vanquished  army  was 
ikewise  piled  upon  the  cars. 

4.  Then  were  seen  some  elephants,  treading  along  like 
noving  hills.  These  huge  animals  were  trained  to  war,  and 
vere  able  to  carry  a  whole  company  of  soldiers  on  their 
feeks. 

5.  Next  appeared  a  melancholy  troop  of  the  vanquished 
Carthaginians.  Their  chains  clanked  as  they  walked  heavily 
ftiward.  Among  them  were  all  the  principal  men  of  Carth- 
tge,  and  they  drooped  their  heads  in  shame  and  sorrow, 
fcgretting  that  they  had  not  perished  in  the  flames  of  their 
ity. 

6.  Behind  the  sad  troop  came  another  loud  band  of  music, 
^owning  the  groans  of  the  captives  with  the  uproar  of  a 
tindred  instruments.  There  were  likewise  dancers,  whose 
*rb  made  them  appear  like  monsters,  neither  beasts  nor 
*«n.    These  wore  crowns  of  gold. 

7.  Then  came  a  splendid  chariot,  adorned  with  ivory,  and 
*fcwn  by  four  white  horses  abreast.    In  this  chariot  stood 
^  triumphant  Scipio,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  which  was 
&Vered  with  gold  embroidery.    His  face  was  paiataA  ^SjOg. 
^million,  and  he  had  a  crown  of  laurel  on  Yi\s  \ie&A. 
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8.  A  golden  ball  hung  at  his  breast;  and  in  his  right  hand 
he  held  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  a  golden  eagle  at  the  top. 
But  in  the  same  chariot  stood  a  slave,  who  kept  whispering 
to  Scipio,  "  Remember  that  thou  art  but  a  man ;"  and  these 
words  seemed  to  sadden  Scipio's  triumph. 

9.  Around  the  chariot  was  a  great  throng  of  Scipio's  rela- 
tives, and  other  citizens,  all  clothed  in  white.  Next  came 
the  consuls  and  all  the  members  of  the  Roman  senate,  in 
their  robes  of  ceremony. 

10.  Last  in  the  procession  marched  the  victorious  army. 
Their  helmets  were  wreathed  with  laurel.  The  standard- 
bearers  carried  eagles  of  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  banners. 
As  they  moved  onward,  they  sang  hymns  in  praise  of  Scipkrt 
valour,  and  all  the  Roman  citizens  joined  their  voices  in  tb 
chorus.  In  this  manner  the  procession  passed  through  ti 
streets  of  Rome,  and  entered  the  doors  of  the!  capital. 

Questions.— 1.  Where  was  the  Campus  Martius  ?    What  of  the  I 
cession?    2.  What  came  first?    What  was  done  with  the  oxen ?    8.  V 
what  were  the  cars  laden?    4.  What  of  elephants?    5.  Describe 
appearance  of  the  captive  Carthaginians.     In  what  battle  were 
taken  prisoners?     6.  What  of  musicians  and  dancers?     7.  Hot 
Scipio  appear?    What  did  the  slave  whisper  in  his  ear  ?    What  wa 
effect  of  what  he  said?    9.  What  followed  the  chariot?    10.  De 
the  victorious  army.    Where  did  the  procession  stop  ? 
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Chap.  LXXVIL — Europe  continued. 

8TLLA  AND  MARIUS. 

1.  The  Romans  still  continued  to  make  conquests.  Not  long 
after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  the  whole  of  Spain  became  a  pro- 
vince of  Rome.  There  was  likewise  a  war  with  Numidia,  a 
country  of  Africa,  now  called  Algiers.  Jugurtha,  the  Numi- 
dian  king,  was  brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  starved  to 
death  in  a  dungeon. 

2.  There  was  afterwards  a  Social  war,  beginning  in  the 
year  91  b.g.  This  war  was  called  social,  because  it  was 
between  the  Romans  and  the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy, 
who  had  been  their  own  friends  and  allies.  Three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Then  there  was  a 
war  with  Mithridates,  the  powerful  king  of  Pontus,  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  not  entirely  vanquished  till  forty  years 
afterwards. 

3.  In  the  course  of  all  this  fighting,  two  Roman  com- 
manders acquired  great  renown.  One  was  named  Marius, 
and  the  other  Sylla.  Marius  was  a  rude  and  daring  soldier, 
knowing  nothing  but  how  to  fight.  Sylla  was  likewise  a 
good  soldier,  but  also  a  person  of  great  elegance  and  polished 
manners. 

4.  These  two  generals  became  so  great  and  powerful, 
that  each  was  envious  of  the  other.    They  therefore  ta^xi 
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a  civil  war,  in  which  Romans  fought  against  Romans.    I 
relate  an  incident,  in  order  to  show  the  horrors  of  this  wi 

5.  One  of  Sylla's  soldiers  had  killed  another  that  foi 
for  Marias.  He  began  to  strip  him  of  his  armour;  but 
taking  off  the  helmet  which  had  concealed  the  dead  m 
face,  he  saw  that  it  was  his  own  brother.  The  wreti 
survivor  placed  the  body  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  then  k 
himself. 

6.  In  the  outset  of  the  struggle  with  Sylla,  Marius 
beaten ;  but  he  afterwards  gained  possession  of  Rome, 
now  resolved  to  put  to  death  every  person  that  was 
friendly  to  his  cause.  Senators  and  other  distinguished 
were  publicly  murdered.  Dead  bodies  were  seen  everyw 
about  the  streets. 

7.  But  Marius   could   not  escape   the  misery  which 
wickedness  deserved.     He  was  so  tortured  by  remorse, 
he   contracted   a  habit   of    drinking  immoderately, 
brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

8.  After  the  death  of  this  wicked  man,  Sylla  retu 
to  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  declared  hii 
dictator ;  and  his  word  then  became  the  sole  law  of  R 
Like  Marius,  he  determined  to  massacre  all  his  enei 
As  fast  as  they  were  killed,  their  bloody  heads  were  bro 
to  him. 

9.  When  Sylla  had  shed  as  much  blood  as  he  dea 
be  suddenly  resigned  his  power.     Everybody  was  surp 
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t  this,  tat  nobody  lamented  it ;  nor  were  there  any  mourners 
rhen  this  cruel  and  wicked  man  died,  which  happened  soon 

fter. 

Qrasnoss.— L  What  of  the  Romans?  What  of  Spain?  Where  was 
rmnidia?  Direction  from  Borne?  Carthage?  What  of  it?  Its  king? 
.  When  did  the  Social  war  begin?  How  many  were  killed  in  this  war? 
Fho  was  Mhhridates?  Where  was  Pontus?  Direction  from  Borne  ? 
krthage?  &  What  of  the  Roman  commanders?  Marius?  Sylla?  4. 
That  war  broke  oat  in  Borne?  5.  Relate  a  horrid  incident  in  ."this  war. 
.  What  did  Marios  do?  7.  What  was  his  fate?  a  What  did  Sylla  do? 
five  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  9.  What  act  of  Sylla 's  surprised 
Terybody? 


Chap.  LXXYJLU. — Europe  continued. 

C5EUS  POMPET  AXD  JUUCS  CJtSAB. 

.  If  the  Roman  people  had  loved  liberty  as  well  as  they 
oce  did,  they  never  would  have  borne  the  tyranny  of  Sylla 
ad  Marius.  Bat  they  had  become  addicted  to  luxury,  by 
be  riches  which  they  had  acquired  from  their  conquests  in 
11  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Owing  to  their  continual  wars,  they  had  also  accus- 
otned  themselves  to  consider  successful  warriors  as  the 
realest  men  on  earth.  Soldiers  must  obey  their  leaders 
rithoot  asking  why  or  wherefore ;  and  all  the  Roman  people 
felt  like  soldiers.  Thus,  the  very  same  causes  which  rendered 
he  Romans  so  invincible  to  their  enemies,  made  them  liable 
o  be  enslaved  by  any  great  general  who  should  be  «jcaV$v\Awys> 
if  enslaving  them;  and  such  a  general  soon  wppe»re&. 
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3.  After  the  death  of  BjOm,  and  Marios,  the  two  no* 
valiant  and  distinguished  wanton  were  Pompey  and  Gapr* 
Pompey  was  the  eldest.  He  had  grown  famous  by  ttft- 
quishing  Mithridates,  and  by  many  other  victories.  Ife  W* 
conquered  fifteen  kingdoms,  and  taken  eight  hundred  chief. 

4.  The  name  of  this  illustrious  leader's  rival  was  JoM*?, 
Caesar.    He  was  the  most  beautiful  person  in  Borne.   Htf 
had  fought  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  and  had  over- 
come three  millions  of  men,  and  killed  one  million.    Ha 
soldiers  idolized  him. 

5.  At  last,  like  Sylla  and  Marina,  these  two  genenli 
became  so  great  and  powerful,  that  the  world  was  no  long* 
wide  enough  for  them  both.  They  each  collected  gW* 
armies,  in  which  all  the  Roman  soldiers  were  enlisted  fl*! 
one  side  or  the  other. 

6.  They  encountered  each  other  at  Pharsalia,  in  Thessty' 
The  best  part  of  Pompey's  army  consisted  of  a  multitude  rf 
the  young  Roman  nobility.  These  youths  had  veryhaniV 
some  faces ;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  circumstan** 
that  Pompey  lost  the  victory. 

7.  Caesar  ordered  his  rough  and  weather-beaten  soUW 
to  aim  their  blows  right  at  the  faces  of  their  enemies.  BK 
latter  were  so  afraid  that  their  beauty  would  be  spoiled,  Hff- 
they  immediately  turned  and  fled.  A  complete  victory  W 
gained  by  Caesar. 

8.  Pompey  made  his  escape  into  Egypt,  bat 
murdered.    His  head  was  cut  oft  *&&  brought  to  CM#ri 
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id  aside  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  wept  to 

:  that  so  mighty  a  warrior  had  met  with  so  sad  a  fate. 

istions.— 1.  What  of  the  Roman  people?  2.  What  was  the  oonse- 
e  of  continual  war?  3.  What  generals  appeared  after  Marius  and 
}  What  had  Pompey  done?  4.  What  of  Pompey's  rival,  Julius 
•?  5.  What  did  these  great  generals  do?  6.  Where  was  a  battle 
t?  What  of  Pompey's  army?  7.  By  what  means  did  Caesar  yan- 
the  followers  of  Pompey?  8.  What  became  of  Pompey?  Why  did 
r  weep  at  his  death? 


Chap.  LXXIX. — Europe  continued. 

CJBSAB  USURPS  THE  SUPREME  POWER. 

Then  the  Roman  senate  heard  of  Caesar's  victory,  they 
laimed  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.  Supreme 
it  was  granted  to  him  for  life,  with  the  title  of  dictator, 
person  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable. 

His  statue  was  placed  among  those  of  gods  and  heroes, 
ie  capital.  It  stood  next  to  that  of  Jupiter,  and  bore  this 
ous  inscription: — "  The  Statue  or  Caesar  the  demi- 
"  This  proves  that  the  Romans  were  already  slaves, 
i  they  thus  deified  a  mortal  man. 

Caesar  had  now  but  one  other  wish  to  gratify.  He 
•ed  to  bear  the  name  of  king.  He  endeavoured  to  gain 
goodwill  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  in  order  that  they 
it  gratify  his  ambition.  For  this  purpose  he  spent 
ense  sums  in  entertainments  and  magnificent  spectacles. 

On  one  occasion,  he  made  a  feast  for  tJaa  ^icta^tar&ssv 
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people.  Twenty-two  thousand  tables  were  set  oat  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  All  sorts  of  delicious  food  and  drink  wew 
heaped  upon  them.  The  meanest  beggar  was  at  liberty  to 
sit  down  and  eat  his  fill. 

5.  Most  of  the  Romans  had  now  lost  the  noble  spirit  which 
had  animated  their  forefathers.  They  were  willing  to  be 
governed  by  any  man  who  would  feed  them  with  delicacies, 
and  amuse  them  with  splendid  shows,  as  Caesar  did.  It 
must  be  owned,  also,  that  Caesar  had  many  noble  and 
amiable  qualities. 

6.  The  people  therefore  had  a  fondness  for  their  tyrant 
They  loved  to  behold  him,  at  the  public  spectacles  and 
entertainments,  sitting  in  a  gilded  chair  of  state,  with  a 
golden  crown  upon  his  head.  Had  he  asked  it,  they  were 
even  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  him. 

7.  But  there  were  a  few  Romans  of  the  old  stamp,  who 
loved  liberty  for  its  own  sake.  There  were  others,  also,  who 
hated  Caesar  because  he  had  wronged  them,  or  because  he 
was  more  powerful  than  they.  These  two  sorts  of  person* 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him. 

8.  The  two  chief  conspirators  were  Brutus  and  Cassi* 
Brutus  was  a  dear  lover  of  liberty,  and  a  true  friend  of 
Rome.  He  also  loved  Caesar,  and  was  beloved  by  him.  B* 
he  resolved  to  assist  in  slaying  him,  in  order  that  his  comrttf 
might  be  free. 

9.  Cassius  formed  the  same  resolution ;  but  it  was  chiety 
because  he  hated  Caesar.    Sixty  attar,  senators  were 


( 
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q  the  plot.  Most  conspirators  endeavour  to  do  their  work 
d  secrecy  and  at  midnight  But  the  blood  of  Caesar  was  to 
*  ahed  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  great  hall  of  the  senate  - 
louse. 

Questions.— 1.  What  did  the  Romans  do  after  Cmsar's  victory?  2. 
That  of  Caesar's  statue?  8.  What  did  this  great  conqueror  now  desire  ? 
That  did  he  do  to  obtain  his  wish?  4.  Describe  the  feast  5.  State  of 
be  Romans.  6.  What  did  they  like  to  see?  7.  Who  formed  a  conspiracy 
a  kill  Caesar?  8.  Who  were  Brutus  and  Cassius?  Why  did  they  each 
etermine  to  kill  Ceeaar?   9.  How  was  the  conspiracy  carried  on? 


Chap.  LXXX. — Europe  continued. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  JULIUS  CASAB. 

.  On  the  fatal  morning,  Caesar  set  forth  from  his  mansion. 
ttiere  was  a  great  throng  of  flatterers  and  false  friends  around 
lim.  As  he  came  down  the  steps  of  the  portal,  a  grey-bearded 
ihilosopher  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  put  a  paper  into 
is  hand.  It  contained  an  account  of  the  whole  plot.  If 
)a3sar  had  read  it,  it  would  have  cost  all  the  conspirators 
tieir  lives,  and  have  saved  his  own  life.  But  he  gave  it  to 
tie  of  his  secretaries,  and  walked  onward. 

2.  As  Caesar  passed  through  the  streets  of  Borne,  he 
!>oked  round  at  the  crowd  of  obsequious  senators,  and 
yyteoed  to  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  He  felt  that  he  was 
I10  most  exalted  man  in  the  world.  But  his  heart  waa  tcA. 
t  ease ;  for  he  also  felt  that  he  had  enslaved  \ua  wastei* 
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3.  The  proud  procession  ascended  the  steps  of  the  senate- 
house  and  passed  into  the  hall.  Along  the  sides  of  this  hall 
were  arranged  the  statues  of  many  famous  Romans,  and  among 
them  stood  the  marble  image  of  Pompey,  whose  bloody  head 
had  been  brought  to  Caesar.  Just  as  Caesar  was  passing  fa 
front  of  Pompey's  statue,  Metellus  Cimber,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, knelt  down  and  took  hold  of  his  robe.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  attack. 

4.  Casca,  who  was  behind  Caesar,  drew  a  dagger  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  shoulder.  "Wretch!  what  doest  thou?"  cried 
Caesar,  snatching  the  weapon.  The  other  conspirators  now 
rushed  upon  him.  But  he  defended  himself  with  the  valour 
that  he  had  shown  in  a  hundred  battles. 

5.  At  length  Brutus  pressed  forward  and  struck  him  with 
his  dagger.  When  Caesar  saw  that  the  hand  of  his  dear 
friend  was  raised  against  his  life,  he  made  no  more  resistance. 
"  And  thou  too,  Brutus !"  he  said,  with  one  reproachful  look. 

6.  Then,  covering  his  head  with  his  mantle,  that  hfe 
enemies  might  not  behold  the  death-pang  in  his  face,  he  feH 
down  at  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.  The  mart* 
countenance  of  the  statue  seemed  to  look  down  upon  hHB» 
and  Pompey  was  avenged. 

7.  The  conspirators  dipped  their  weapons  in  the  blood  that 
flowed  upon  the  pavement.  Brutus  raised  his  dagger  akft 
and  called  to  Cicero,  the  illustrious  orator  and  patriot 
"Rejoice,  father  of  our  country  !n  he  exclaimed,  pointing* 

the  prostrate  form  of  C«sar>  wfct  Rome  is  free !" 
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8.  But,  alas!  when  tbe  souls  of  a  whole  people  are  enslaved, 
it  is  not  the  death  of  any  single  man  that  can  set  them  free. 
And  thus,  as  my  readers  will  perceive,  the  mighty  victim  died 
in  vain. 

Questions.— 1.  Describe  Caesar's  departure  from  his  house.  What 
happened  as  he  came  down  the  steps?  2.  What  did  he  see  on  looking 
iround  him?  How  did  he  feel?  3.  Where  did  the  procession  march? 
What  were  ranged  around  the  hall?  What  happened  as  Csesar  was  pass- 
ng  the  statue  of  Pompey?  4.  Who  first  stabbed  him?  How  did  he 
lefend  himself?  5.  Who  gave  Caesar  the  second  blow?  How  did  he 
•eeeive  it?  6.  Describe  his  death.  7.  What  did  Brutus  and  the  con- 
spirators now  do?    8.  Why  did  Caesar  die  in  vain? 


Chap.  LXXXI. — Europe  continued. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  CiBSAK's  DEATH. 

.  The  death  of  Caesar  took  place  forty-three  years  before 
he  Christian  era.  The  affairs  of  Rome  were  thrown  into 
reat  confusion  by  it  Caesar's  friends  found  no  great  diffi- 
ulty  in  persuading  the  people  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
nurdered. 

2.  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  other  conspirators  were  com- 
elled  to  flee  from  the  city.  Three  men  then  usurped  the 
overmoent,  and  were  called  triumvirs,  or  a  triumvirate. 
•heir  names  were  Mark  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavius. 
5ie  latter  was  Caesar's  nephew,  and  had  been  his  adopted 
Jn. 

3.  The  triumvirate  resolved  to  secure  themsfeYvsa  Vcv  ^*?**<s? 
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by  murderiag  all  who  were  opposed  to  them.  They  made  ft 
list  of  three  hundred  senators  and  more  than  two  thousand 
knights,  and  offered  rewards  for  killing  them.  They  exalted 
when  the  heads  of  their  victims  were  laid  at  their  feet 

4.  One  of  these  wicked  triumvirs  presented  the  head  of  hi* 
own  brother  to  his  colleagues.  Another  brought  his  uncle'* 
head.  No  friend,  nor  relative,  nor  patriot  was  spared}  if  be 
was  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  the  triumvirate. 

5.  In  the  meantime  Brutus  and  Gassius  were  in  Greece. 
They  had  collected  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  marched  against  them ;  and  ft 
battle  was  fought  at  Philippi.  Brutus  and  Cassius  being 
defeated,  they  both  committed  suicide. 

6.  The  triumvirate  had  now  got  all  the  power  into  their 
own  hands.  But  they  soon  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
Lepidus  was  turned  out  of  office,  and  banished.  Mark 
Antony  and  Octavius  then  made  war  upon  one  another,  Hke 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  like  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

7.  The  good  fortune  of  Octavius  gave  him  the  victory,  and 
Antony  killed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  as  I  have  related 
in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Octavius  had  no  longer  any  rival* 
and  was  now  sole  master  of  Rome  and  its  dominions.  He 
was  afraid  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  called  himself 
emperor,  and  Augustus  Caesar. 

8.  In  addition  to  several  other  titles,  the  senate  gave  M* 
that  of  Pater  Patriae,  or  Father  of  his  Country.     This  ** 

merely  a  piece  of  flattery.    Yet  there  were  now  so  few  good 
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tome,  that  perhaps  Octavius  made  a  better  use  of  his 

ran  any  other  would  have  done. 

3  reign  from  this  time  was  peaceful  and  quiet,  and 

v  events  that  need  be  recorded  in  this  brief  history. 

iie  whole  world  was  under  his  sway,  and  therefore 

o  occasion  to  increase  his  dominions  by  going  to  war. 

itest  glory  of  his  times  consists  in  the  works  of  poets 

\r  men  of  genius. 

ctavius,  or,  as  he  is  always  called,  Augustus  C&sar> 

brty-one  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in 

14  after  the  birth  of  Christ*     You  will  observe  that 

nring  his  reign  that  Christ  appeared  in  Palestine. 

)N8.— 1.  When  did  Caesar's  death  take  place?  What  of  Rome? 
is  of  Cseear?  2.  Who  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city  ?  Who 
ned  Borne?  Who  was  Octavius?  3.  What  did  the  triumvirate 
Hiat  acts  of  cruelty  did  they  perform?  5.  Where  now  were 
dCasshis?  Who  opposed  them?  Where  was  the  battle  fought? 
rutus  and  Cassias?  6.  What  of  the  triumvirate?  7.  Which  of 
ivirs  triumphed?  What  became  of  Antony?  What  did 
call  himself?  8.  What  other  name  did  the  senate  give  him  ? 
>e  the  reign  of  Augustus.  10.  How  long  did  he  reign?  When 
i ?   Who  appeared  in  Palestine  during  his  reign? 


Chap.  LXXXIT. — Europe  continued. 

THE  GREAT  POWER  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  W 
THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

tome  was  now  at  its  greatest  height  of  tt«&&l  v&& 
ir,  I  shall  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  \h&  extecv\»«xt&» 
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power  of  this  vast  empire,  and  then,  having  told  yon  a  little 
more  of  its  history,  I  shall  say  something  about  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  Roman  people. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Roman  empire  embraced 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  except  a  few  northern  tribes  who 
maintained  their  independence.  It  included  England,  France, 
Spain,  part  of  Germany,  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Greece,  the 
country  now  occupied  by  Turkey  in  Europe,  beside  many 
other  nations. 

3.  In  Asia,  it  embraced  all  the  kingdoms  from  Asia  Minor 
on  the  west,  to  India  on  the  east.  Of  course,  it  included  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia,  Parthia,  and  many 
other  countries. 

4.  It  included  the  whole  northern  portion  of  Africa,  from 
Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  on  the  west,  to  Ethiopia  on  the 
east.  This  was  the  whole  of  Africa  then  known;  the  interior 
being  only  inhabited  by  scattered  bands  of  negroes. 

5.  It  seems  wonderful  that  one  country  could  govern  » 
many  nations.  This  was  done,  however,  by  placing  Roman 
governors  over  these  various  kingdoms;  the  governors  being 
sustained  by  a  multitude  of  Roman  soldiers. 

6.  During  this  period,  the  people  of  Rome  had  great  skiD 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  many  other  art* 
These  arts  were  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

7.  Thus  a  multitude  of  cities  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia  were  filled  with  costly  temples  and  palace* 

of  marble,  with  beautiful  eftataufe  wA'wta&Me  paintings.   The 
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odour  and  magnificence  of  many  of  these  cities,  at  this 
od,  was  indeed  wonderfuL 

.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  Romans  built  many  public  works 
Teat  utility;  they  constructed  roads  paved  with  stone; 
built  durable  bridges,  and  made  aqueducts  for  supplying 
cities  with  water.  So  numerous  and  so  permanent  were 
e  vast  works,  that  the  remains  of  them  are  still  to  be 
id  in  most  of  those  countries  over  which  the  Roman 
Anion  was  then  established,  though  they  were  executed 
iy  two  thousand  years  ago. 

.  But  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  Rome  was  itself  the 
t  wonderfuL  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  was  fifty  miles 
ircuit,  and  contained  four  millions  of  inhabitants. 

0.  Like  all  ancient  cities,  it  was  surrounded  by  high  strong 
Is  of  stone ;  for  in  these  warlike  times,  as  I  have  before 
,  walls  were  a  necessary  protection  against  the  attacks 
in  enemy.  The  walls  of  Rome  were  entered  by  thirty- 
m  gates. 

1.  The  interior  of  this  wonderful  city  surpassed  all  de- 
ption.  The  various  generals  who  had  conquered  other 
ntries,  had  robbed  them  of  their  choicest  treasures,  and 
le  had  been  brought  to  Rome  to  deeorate  and  enrich  that 
ital. 

2.  There  were  beautiful  statues  from  Greece,  obelisks  and 
unns  from  Egypt,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  costly 
lu&etures  from  Asia.  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  sto\fe*> 
.  been  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  earttu 
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13.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  city  was  embellished  with 
temples,  many  of  them  of  marble,  and  beautifully  sculptured; 
there  were  also  theatres,  amphitheatres,  porticoes,  public 
baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  aqueducts. 

14.  In  short,  the  city  of  Borne  was  enriched  with  the 

spoils  of  the  whole  world,  and  had  that  air  of  pomp  and 

magnificence  which  suited  the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire 

that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Questions.— 2.  What  of  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus?  WW 
did  it  include  in  Europe?  3.  In  Asia?  4.  In  Africa?  What  parts  d 
Africa  were  then  known?  Tell  the  direction  of  each  of  the  oountria 
named  from  Rome.  5.  How  did  Rome  govern  all  these  nations?  6 
What  of  the  people  of  Rome?  7.  With  what  were  many  cities  filled! 
8.  What  of  public  works  ?  What  of  aqueducts  ?  9.  Describe  the  city  o< 
Rome.  11.  How  was  the  capital  decorated?  13.  What  of  temples?  Otta 
buildings?    14.  What  of  the  city? 


Chap.  LXXXIII. — Europe  continued. 

TIIE  MEANS  BT  WHICH  ROME  ACQUIRED  ITS  POWER. 

1 . 1  trust  you  have  now  some  faint  idea  of  the  extent,  wealth 
and  power  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  cannot  look  back 
upon  it  but  with  feelings  of  admiration ;  yet,  when  we  look 
at  the  means  which  had  been  employed  to  establish  thai 
dominion ;  when  we  look  at  the  condition  of  mankind  during 
that  age,  and  consider  that  this  vast  dominion  soon  crumbled 
into  atoms,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  strongest  emotion*  W 
pain. 
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2.  In  the  first  {dace,  the  means  used  to  aggrandize  Borne 
were  those  of  conquest.  The  Soman  generals  went  abroad 
o  subdue  other  countries,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  acquire 
ame  and  spoils  for  themselves,  and  power  for  Borne. 

3.  They  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  without  mercy ;  they 
obbed  them  without  scruple,  and  they  subjected  them  to 
he  Roman  yoke  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  rights  of 
nankiud. 

4.  Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  fabric  of  Roman 
ower  was  erected.  And  what  must  have  been  the  condition 
f  mankind  during  the  seven  hundred  years  that  Borne  was 
arrying  on  its  wars  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enslave  the 
rarld? 

5.  It  is  true  that  a  few  men,  generals,  senators,  consuls, 
nd  governors,  might  have  lived  in  splendour,  and  enjoyed 
realth  and  fame.  Some  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  too,  might 
ave  led  lives  of  adventure,  gratifying  to  bold  and  restless 
pirits. 

6.  But  how  much  suffering,  sorrow,  and  despair  must  there 
ave  been  among  the  millions  of  wounded  men ;  among  the 
kilUons  who  were  bereaved  of  their  Mends;  among  the 
ollions  who  were  stript  of  their  fortunes;  among  the 
lillions  who  were  reduced  to  slavery ! 

7.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  policy  of  Rome  was  wholly 
Jfish.  The  Roman  people,  like  the  Greeks,  Persians, 
gyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations,  had  some  \&\&ro& 

:  virtue,  and  occasional]/  displayed  noble  kc&  %<3&£TCtc& 
aalities. 
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8.  Yet,  like  all  these  nations,  they  were  destitute  of  true 
morality ;  that  morality  which  Christ  has  taught  in  a  single 
sentence.  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have  another  do  to 
you.  Like  most  other  ancient  nations,  Rome  was  destitute 
of  that  true  religion,  which  teaches  mankind  that  all  power 
founded  in  injustice  must  perish. 

9.  Splendid  as  the  Roman  empire  was,  it  was  destitute  of 
real  glory.  Its  splendour  was  acquired  by  robbery;  and  its 
fame,  though  it  might  dazzle  a  heathen,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  false  renown  by  the  Christian. 

10.  In  closing  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  to  state  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  no  heathen  nation  or  country  has  ever  existed, 
where  the  people  were  generally  lovers  of  justice,  truth,  and 
charity.  Public  opinion  in  all  heathen  countries,  ancient 
and  modern,  has  been  found  to  be  an  unsafe  guide ;  it  is 
only  in  Christian  countries,  where  the  laws  of  truth  and 
morality  are  established  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
national  faith  can  be  trusted. 

11.  Such  as  it  was,  the  power  of  Rome  was  destined  to 
speedy  decay.  For  a  time  after  Augustus,  the  empire  main- 
tained its  sway,  and  the  magnificence  of  Rome  continued. 
The  luxury  of  the  wealthy  citizens  even  increased,  and 
refinement  in  many  respects  was  carried  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  ever. 

12.  But  the  whole  fabric  was  based  upon  a  false  foundation; 
and  in  a  few  centuries  imperial  Rome  was  divided  among  * 

host  of  ruthless  invaders. 
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Questions.— 1.  What  must  we  feel  upon  leading  the  history  of  Rome? 
2.  By  what  means  did  Rome  rise  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  renown?  What 
of  the  Roman  generals?  4.  How  many  years  was  Rome  at  war  with 
other  nations?  5.  What  classes  may  have  been  benefited  by  these  wars  f 
Who  suffered  from  them?  7.  What  of  Rome  and  her  citizens  ?  8.  Were 
the  people  either  truly  moral  or  religious?  9.  What  of  the  splendour  of 
Rome?  10.  What  may  be  said  of  heathen  nations?  Christian  nations  ? 
11.  State  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Augustus?  12.  What  was  the  final 
fate  of  Rome? 


Chap.  LXXXTV. — Europe  continued. 

&OME  UNDER  THE  EMPEBOBS. 

1.  The  Roman  empire  had  now  reached  the  height  of  its 
power,  pomp,  and  splendour;  but  its  decline  had  already 
•ommenced,  because  the  people  and  their  rulers  were  alike 
sorrupt.  It  was  like  a  great  tree,  with  wide-spreading 
tranches  but  rotten  at  its  trunk. 

2.  In  the  course  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ifter  the  death  of  Augustus  Caesar,  there  were  thirty-six 
imperors  of  Rome ;  but  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
Fhey  lived  in  great  luxury  and  splendour,  but  they  were 
generally  such  wicked  persons,  that  it  would  have  been 
tetter  for  the  world  if  they  had  never  lived. 

3.  The  next  emperor  to  Augustus  Cassar  was  Tiberius. 
Ie  was  a  frightful  looking  object,  being  bald  and  covered 
rith  sores,  and  his  disposition  was  far  more  hideous  than  his 
spect.    This  gloomy  tyrant  suspected  everybody  o£  \*Vft&u^ 
gainst  his  life. 
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4.  He  put  so  many  people  to  death,  that  their  dead  bodies 
were  piled  in  heaps  in  the  public  places.  He  once  sentenced 
a  poor  woman  to  die,  merely  for  lamenting  the  death  of  ber 
son.  At  last,  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  his  guards  smothered 
him  with  his  bed  clothes. 

5.  His  successor  was  Caligula,  who  wished  that  the  whole 
Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  chop  it  of 
at  a  single  blow.  He  also  was  murdered  by  his  guards,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  an  idiot.  Claudius  was  poisoned 
by  his  own  wife. 

6.  Nero  was  the  next  emperor.  His  whole  reign  was  a 
scene  of  bloodshed.  He  murdered  his  mother  and  his  wife* 
He  is  said  to  have  set  Rome  on  fire,  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  blaze.  While  the  city  was  in  flames,  he  sat* 
the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  playing  on  a  harp.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful.  Finally,  he  was  dethroned,  and  condemned 
to  be  beaten  to  death  with  rods.  To  escape  this  torture,  he 
killed  himself. 

7.  The  two  next  emperors  were  Galba  and  Otho.  The 
first  was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  second  committed 
suicide.  The  next  was  Vitellius.  This  monster  delighted 
in  visiting  fields  of  battle,  and  snuffing  up  the  smell  of  the 
dead  bodies. 

8.  When  the  Romans  grew  weary  of  Vitellius,  they  pot* 
rope  round  his  neck  and  hauled  him  into  the  most  pnMk 

part  of  the  city.    There  they  bespattered  him  with  mud,  ui 
then  killed  him  in  the  moa\»  csreA.  \sa&aar.     His  hesdws 
put  on  a  lance,  andhis\>o&j  ta^*V^\a  W\S»*. 
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at  I  am  weary,  my  dear  young  readers!  My  old 
rows  sick  and  sad,  while  I  speak  to  yon  of  these  evil 
erable  men.  Forget  what  I  have  told  you.  Forget 
h  monsters  have  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
)r,  if  yon  must  remember  them,  remember  too  that 
ightfnl  crimes  resulted  from  the  possession  of  more 
han  mortal  man  ought  ever  to  possess.  And,  above 
lember  that  if  these  tyrants  were  the  scourges  of  their 
it  was  because  the  people  had  not  virtue  enough  to  be 


ions.— 1.  To  what  can  you  compare  the  Roman  empire?  2.  How 
aperors  reigned  after  Augustas?  what  of  them?  8.  Give  an 
of  Tiberius.  5.  Describe  Caligula.  6.  What  of  Nero?  7.  What 
i  and  Otho?  Vitellius?  10.  What  may  you  remember  of  the 
f  these  monsters? 


Chap.  LXXXV. — Eubope  continued. 

PALL  OP  THE  WB8TERK  EMPIRE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

r  there  were  some  good  men  among  the  Roman  em- 
Such  were  Vespasian,  Titus,  Antoninus,  Marcus 
us,  Alexander  Severus,  Aurelian,  and  Diocletian.  But 
rood  men  would  doubtless  have  been  better,  if  their 
rtune  had  not  made  them  emperors. 
Che  first  emperor  who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity 
onstantine  the  Great.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  year 
ler  the  Christian  era.  By  him  the  seat  o?  ^^otxs&kX 
ansferred  from  Borne  to  Constantinople. 
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3.  The  religion  of  Christ  was  planted  in  various  parts 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  apostles,  but  the  first  Christia 
were  much  persecuted.  Some  were  whipped,  many  we 
imprisoned,  and  thousands  were  murdered. 

4.  Still  their  numbers  increased.  At  length  the  emper 
Constantino  ordered  that  the  persecutions  should  cease,  ai 
he  himself  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  This  ttx 
place  in  311. 

5.  It  is  said  that  Constantino  was  one  day  riding  at  tl 
head  of  his  army,  when  he  saw  a  splendid  cross  in  tl 
heavens,  upon  which  was  written,  "  Conquer  by  this  sign 
It  is  supposed  that  this  vision  persuaded  the  emperor  of  tl 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  induced  him  to  adopt 
as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

6.  From  this  period  Christianity  flourished  for  a  considc 
able  time.  The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  ha 
been  extended  throughout  the  Roman  empire  gave  way  b< 
fore  it.  Many  of  the  temples  were  converted  into  churche 
and  the  people,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  bow  down  befo* 
the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  other  imaginary  gods,  knelt  i 
humiliation  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

7.  In  the  year  364  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Romtf 
dominions  were  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire* 
The  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  Constantinople,  fi* 
merly  Byzantium.    The  fate  of  this  will  be  briefly  retail 

in  the  history  of  the  Turks. 
8.  The  capital  of  the  'Western  emoire  was  Borne.    B* 
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i  imperial  city  was  no  longer  powerful  enough  to  defend 
If  against  the  nations  which  it  had  formerly  conquered, 
ras  ravaged  by  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  of 
•ope,  consisting  of  Huns,  Goths,  Vandals,  &e. 
.  Of  these  rude  tribes  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
eafter.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say,  that  they 
e  bold  warriors,  and  chose  rather  to  obtain  wealth  by 
adering  the  rich  inhabitants  of  Italy,  than  by  the  culti- 
ion  of  their  own  more  sterile  soil. 

0.  One  of  the  first  and  fiercest  of  these  northern  invaders 
)  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  led  a  large  army  against 
ne,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
abitants  were  very  different  from  the  ancient  Romans, 
.,  being  overawed  by  the  daring  freebooter,  promised 
i  large  sums  of  money.  But  this  promise  not  being  ful- 
d,  Alaric  took  the  city,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder. 

1.  For  six  days  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  pillage  and 
rder.  Thousands  of  the  citizens  were  slain,  and  a  large 
tion  of  the  place  was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  occurred  in 
year  410. 

2.  After  a  while,  Alaric  retired ;  but  about  the  year  445, 
ila,  leader  of  the  Huns,  threatened  to  follow  the  example 
ieh  Alaric  had  set.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  projects  he 
I ;  and  Rome,  for  a  time,  was  saved. 

3.  In  the  year  476,  the  whole  Western  empire,  with 
ne  itself  was  entirely  subjugated  by  Odoace*,\Jas>\fc»&wt 
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of  another  northern  tribe,  called  the  Heruli ;  and  it  rema 

under  this  dominion  for  many  years. 

14.  In  the  year  587,  these  barbarians  were  driven  i 

Borne.    This  triumph  was  effected  by  Belisarius,  an  i 

trious  commander  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  the  I 

The  Eastern  and  Western  empires  were  then  reunited, 

only  for  a  short  period.    Italy,  as  well  as  Rome,  from 

time  frequently  changed  hands,  being  sometimes  under 

sway  of  northern  kings,  and  sometimes  under  the  6 

emperors. 

Questions.— 1.  What  good  emperors  were  there?  2.  What  of  Con 
tine?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign?  Where  was  the  seat  of  gorern 
placed  by  Constantino?  What  was  the  former  name  of  Constants 
3.  What  of  the  religion  of  Christ?  First  Christians?  Persecution* 
What  did  Constantine  do?  6.  What  is  said  to  have  happened  to  Coi 
tine?  6.  What  of  Christianity  from  this  period?  Mythology  of  0 
and  Rome?  Temples?  People?  7.  What  took  place  364  a.c? 
was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  of  Rome  ?  8.  The  Western  en 
How  was  it  ravaged  and  laid  waste?  9.  What  of  the  northern 
barians?  10.  What  of  Alario?  11.  What  occurred  in  410?  12. 
happened  about  the  year  446?  13.  What  of  Odoacer?  14.  What 
pened  in  637?  Who  was  Belisarius?  What  did  he  do?  What  c 
Eastern  and  Western  empires?    What  of  Italy  ?    Rome  ? 


Chap.  LXXXVL — Edeopb  continued. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  ROME. 

J.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  emperor  of  Germany  dai 
Italy  as  part  of  his  dominions.     Several  cities  resitted 
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-.    When  the  emperor,  whose  name  was  Otho,  heard 
invaded  Italy,  and  went  to  Rome, 
took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  prepared  a  mag- 
feast.    All  the  great  men  of  Rome  were  invited. 
>eror  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  on  a  splendid 

The  guests  seated  themselves,   expecting  to  be 
dth  luxuries. 

:  before  they  had  eaten  a  mouthful,  Otho  made  a 
umediately  the  hall  was  filled  with  armed  men.  The 
ordered  the  guests  neither  to  move  nor  speak,  on 
ieath,  whatever  might  take  place.  They  trembled, 
ed  themselves  away  from  the  banquet 
b  of  the  emperor's  officers  stood  up,  and  read  aloud 
is  of  all  who  had  opposed  his  authority.  *  These  un- 
.  men  had  been  invited  to  the  feast,  and  were  now 
t  the  table.  The  emperor  commanded  them  to  be 
into  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  put  to  death.  The 
ler  was  in  readiness,  with  a  broad  and  heavy  sword, 
r  another,  the  heads  of  the  condemned  persons  rolled 

floor  of  the  hall.    No  mercy  was  shown  to  any  of 

ten  this  dreadful  scene  was  over,  the  emperor  turned 
tion  to  the  banquet.  His  stern  and  wrathful  aspect 
mild  and  pleasing.  He  endeavoured  to  make  the 
ests  enjoy  themselves ;  but  probably  their  appetites 
increased  by  the  sight  of  dead  bodies  on  ti&&\X<*&3 
Iris  is  a  horrible  story,  and  I  <m\y  te\\  \\»  \fe  ^S&ot 
p 
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you  the  barbarous  and  cruel  character  of  the  men  of  those 
times. 

6.  In  the  course  of  years,  Italy  was  divided  into  several 
separate  states  or  sovereignties.  The  principal  of  these  were, 
Naples,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Lombardy,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 
Rome,  with  other  territories,  was  given  to  the  pope.  Of 
these  I  shall  give  you  a  brief  account;  but  before  I 
proceed  farther  with  the  history  of  Rome,  I  will  tell  you 
something  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

7.  Let  me  remark,  however,  that  Rome  was  now  totally 
changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Augustas.  Not 
only  was  the  empire  broken  in  pieces,  but  the  proud  city  of 
Rome  itself  had  lost  its  former  glory. 

8.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  greatly  diminished; 
many  of  its  most  splendid  edifices  were  falling  into  roin% 
and  the  people,  having  been  long  mixed  with  barbarians,  had 
lost  their  former  polish,  and  become  partially  barbaitH* 
themselves. 

9.  Even  the  language  of  Rome  and  of  all  Italy  gradual^ 
became  changed.  The  people  had  formerly  spoken  the  Latin 
language;  but  this  became  mingled  with  the  languages  of  the 
northern  invaders,  and  thus  the  modern  Italian  was  gradnafy 
formed.  Such  were  the  wonderful  changes  in  Rome  9ti 
Italy! 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  emperor  of  Germany?     2, 3, 4, 6.  WW 
did  be  do?    Describe  the  banquet.  fc.  T&ss*  &d  Italy  become  dWfctf  J 


,t  of  the  changes  in  Rome?   8.  What  of  the  inhabitants,  edifices, 
9.  Language  of  Borne  ? 


Chap.  LXXXVII. — Europe  continued. 

MANNERS  AMD  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ROMANS. 

am  now  going  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  manners 
ustoms  of  the  great  people  whose  history  you  have  just 

I  shall  tell  you  about  their  domestic  habits,  and  about 
public  observances ;  about  their  state  of  society,  agri- 
-e,  show,  dresses,  religion,  marriage  ceremonies,  funeral 
military  institutions,  and  public  edifices. 
The  people  of  Rome,  as  you  know,  were  first  divided 
wo  classes,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  It  was  to 
niggles  for  power  between  these  ranks  that  most  of  the 
tides  in  the  state  were  owing.  To  these  ranks  a  third 
forwards  added,  called  equities,  or  knights;  the  custom 
iking  slaves  of  the  subjects  of  conquered  nations  intro- 

a  fourth  division. 

You  have  seen  that  the  government  of  Borne  was  subject 
y  numerous  changes.  At  one  time  it  was  under  a  king, 
ers  under  consuls,  dictators,  emperors,  <&c.  The  other 
•s  of  the  state  were  numerous,  and  invested  with  very 
mt  degrees  of  power. 

The  ministers  of  religion  among  the  RoTn&TA  &&ws& 
a  distinct  order  of  citizens,  but  were  c\xob&h  bom  \b» 
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most  virtuous  and  honourable  men  of  the  state.  These 
attended  to  the  sacrifices  of  beasts  to  the  gods,  and  other 
religious  rites.  The  superstitions  of  the  time  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  a  college  of  augurs,  whose  business  it  was 
to  explain  dreams,  oracles,  and  prodigies,  and  to  foretell 
future  events. 

5.  They  drew  their  auguries,  or  presages  concerning  fata* 
rity  from  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  inspection  of  the 
entrails  of  birds  and  beasts.  Of  course  they  could  no  more 
divine  the  future  than  the  old  women  you  may  sometimes 
meet  with  in  our  villages,  who  pretend  to  "  tell  your  fortune," 
by  examining  the  grounds  of  coffee  cups. 

6.  The  weakest  and  most  ignorant  are  now  too  weB 
informed  to  give  credit  to  these  pretences.  From  this  fact 
you  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  Romans,  compared  with  that  of  our  own  countrymen. 

7.  The  augurs  at  Rome  interpreted  the  will  of  the  gods  is 
the  affairs  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  none  dared  to  dis- 
pute their  authority.  No  business  of  importance  could  bs 
proceeded  in,  without  first  consulting  them;  and  their  advice, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  bs 
strictly  observed. 

8.  The  office  of  an  augur  was  important  and  honourable* 
and  was  sought  after  by  many  of  the  principal  persons  in  As 
Roman  senate.    Cato,  the  censor,  was  a  member  of  their 

college,  and  Cicero  also ;  though  they  both  appear  to  ha* 
been  fully  sensible  of  the  ex&KrogNc&ft  and  folly  of  the  art 


practised.  A  remark  is  attributed  to  Cato,  that  he 
lered  how  one  augur  could  look  in  the  face  of  another 
rat  laughing. 

STION9.— 2  Into  what  four  ranks  or  classes  were  the  Roman 
s  divided?  3.  What  of  the  government?  Officers  of  state?  4. 
ers  of  religion?  Superstitions?  How  did  the  augurs  proceed? 
it  is  said  of  these  superstitions?  7.  The  augurs  ?  8.  The  office  of 
pir  ?    Cato  and  Cicero  ?    Remark  of  Cato  ? 


Chap.  LXXXVHL — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  RELIGION.     DUTIES.     TEMPLES.     MABRIAGB. 

ib  religion  of  the  Romans  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
Deluded  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
a.  Every  virtue  and  vice  of  the  human  heart,  every 
y  of  the  mind  and  body,  every  property  of  the  real  and 
nary  world,  was  presided  over  by  its  peculiar  god. 
f  grove  and  mountain  and  stream  had  its  nymph,  or 
,  and  every  hero  and  sage  of  the  country  was  elevated 
3  rank  of  a  divinity. 

Every  religious  sect  was  tolerated  at  Rome  except  the 
and  the  Christians.  These  were  persecuted  with  unre- 
tg  cruelly,  until  the  mild  precepts  of  the  true  religion 
phed  over  superstition  and  ignorance.  Christianity  at 
l  prevailed  over  conflicting  opinions,  and  was  adopted  as 
digion  of  the  state,  a.d.  31 1 . 
The  number  of  deities  whom  the  Romans  ^ot&&\>^& 
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occasioned  the  erection  of  a  great  multitude  of  temples. 
Many  of  these  were  very  splendid  edifices,  adorned  with  all 
the  arts  of  sculpture,  and  filled  with  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
The  priests  attended  at  the  temples,  and  sacrificed  sheep, 
bulls,  oxen,  and  other  animals. 

4.  Those  temples  erected  to  the  inferior  deities  were  of 
less  magnificence  and  grandeur,  and  were  merely  styled 
sacred  houses.  In  the  dwelling  of  every  wealthy  family 
there  was  a  private  chapel,  in  which  they  worshipped  their 
household  gods.  Ancient  Rome  is  said  to  have  contained 
four  hundred  and  twenty  temples,  dedicated  to  different 
deities. 

5.  Marriage  was  very  much  favoured  by  the  laws  of  Rom 
and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  remained 
single.  At  one  period,  the  censors  obliged  all  the  young 
bachelors  to  make  oath  that  they  would  marry  within  a  cer- 
tain time.  Augustus  increased  the  penalties  on  bachelors,  and 
bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  were  parents  of  a  numeroo* 
offspring. 

<3.  The  parties  were  betrothed  some  time  before  the  actitfl 
celebration  of  the  marriage.  This  was  attended  with  many 
ceremonies,  at  which  the  priests  and  augurs  assisted.  H* 
contract  of  marriage  was  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  confirmed  by  the  breaking  of  a  straw  betwtf* 
the  engaged  pair. 
7.  The  bridegroom  then  presented  his  bride  with  *• 
wedding  ring,  and  the  i atW  <&  \k*  \rcide  gave  a  great  enter- 


I 


nt.  The  wedding  ring  was  worn  on  the  third  finger 
left  hand,  from  a  notion  that  a  nerve  of  that  finger 
inicated  directly  with  the  heart. 

q  dressing  the  bride,  they  never  failed  to  divide  her 
rith  the  point  of  a  spear,  to  signify  that  she  was  about 
•me  the  wife  of  a  warrior.  They  then  crowned  her 
chaplet  of  flowers,  and  put  on  her  a  veil  proper  for  the 
>n. 

ler  toilet  being  completed,  she  was  led  in  the  evening 
s  the  bridegroom's  house,  by  three  boys,  whose  parents 
All  alive.  Five  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and 
distaff  and  spindle.  Having  come  to  the  door,  she 
bound  the  posts  with  wreaths  of  wool  washed  over 
elted  tallow,  to  keep  out  witchcraft. 
In  going  into  the  house,  she  was  by  no  means  to 
the  threshold,  but  was  to  be  lifted  over  by  main 
h.  When  she  had  entered,  the  bridegroom  presented 
;h  the  keys,  and  with  two  vessels,  containing  fire  and 

The  bridegroom  then  gave  a  grand  supper  to  all  the 
ly.  The  festival  was  accompanied  with  music  and 
?,  and  the  guests  sang  verses  in  praise  of  the  new- 
1  couple. 

ions.— 1.  What  of  religion?  2  Toleration?  Christianity?  8. 
said  of  the  Roman  deities?  Their  temples?  Household  gods  V 
age  ?   Penalties  ?   6.  Describe  the  marriage  eeremoutaa. 
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Chap.  LXXXIX. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  FUNERAL  BITS8  AHD  CIBKMONIES. 

1 .  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Romans  present  a  very  interesting 
subject.  Burning  the  dead,  though  practised  by  the  Greeks 
from  very  early  times,  was  not  adopted  in  Borne  till  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic.  It  afterwards  became  universal, 
and  was  continued  without  interruption  till  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.     It  then  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

2.  Among  the  Romans,  the  bed  of  the  sick  was  never 
abandoned  to  hire  nurses  and  servants.  It  was  attended  hf 
the  relatives  and  intimates,  who  waited  till  the  last  hour,  and 
bade  a  last  farewell  to  their  dying  Mend. 

3.  The  body  of  the  dead  was  bathed  in  perfumes,  dressed 
in  rich  garments,  and  laid  out  on  a  couch  strewed  with 
Howers.  The  outer  door  of  the  house  was  shaded  with 
branches  of  cypress.  According  to  the  heathen  mythology* 
Charon  would  not  convey  the  departed  spirit  across  the 
Styx,  without  payment  of  a  fixed  toll.  A  small  coin  vtf 
therefore  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  to  meet  this 
demand. 

4.  The  funeral  took  place  by  torchlight.  The  bodym* 
borne  by  near  friends  and  relatives,  on  an  open  bier  covtfrf 
with  the  richest  cloth.    Lictors  dressed  in  black  regulated  the 

procession.     If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  the  badge) 
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of  his  rank  were  displayed,   and  the  corps  to  which   he 
belonged  marched  with  their  arms  reversed. 

5.  Before  the  corpse  were  carried  images  of  the  deceased 
and  his  ancestors.  Then  followed  musicians  and  mourning 
women,  who  were  hired  to  sing  his  praises,  and  dancers  and 
buffoons,  one  of  whom  attempted  to  represent  the  character 
of  the  dead  man,  and  imitate  his  manner  when  alive. 

6.  The  family  of  the  deceased  followed  the  bier  in  deep 
mourning ;  the  sons  with  their  heads  covered,  the  daughters 
unveiled  and  with  their  hair  dishevelled.  Magistrates  and 
patricians  attended  without  their  badges,  or  ornaments,  and 
the  procession  was  closed  by  the  freed  men  of  the  deceased, 
with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  their  heads. 

7.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  man  of  rank  were  distin- 
guished by  an  oration  in  his  honour,  pronounced  over  the 
body  by  a  Mend.  The  scene  of  this  display  was  the  capital, 
and  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic  it  became  very  common. 
While  the  practice  of  burial  prevailed,  the  body  was  either 
interred  without  a  coffin,  or  placed  in  a  kind  of  deep  chest 
called  a  sarcophagus. 

8.  On  the  termination  of  the  rites,  the  sepulchre  was 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  mourners  took  a  farewell  of  the 
remains  of  their  friend.  The  attendants  were  then  sprinkled 
with  water  by  the  priests,  and  all  were  dismissed. 

9.  When  the  custom  of  burning  the  body  was  introduced, 
a  funeral  pile  was  raised  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  ftrA  ta&\tasc 
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was  placed  upon  it.  The  procession  then  moved  slowly  about, 
to  the  sound  of  solemn  music,  when  the  nearest  relative 
advanced  from  the  train  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  set  fixe  to 
the  pile. 

10.  Perfumes  and  spices  were  then  thrown  into  the  Uaie, 
and  the  embers  were  quenched  with  wine.  The  ashes  wen 
collected  and  placed  in  a  costly  urn,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  family  sepulchre.  In  the  funeral  solemnities  of  a  soldier, 
his  arms,  and  the  spoils  he  had  won  from  the  enemy,  wen 
sometimes  added  to  the  funeral  pile. 

11.  It  was  a  horrid  belief  of  the  heathen  nations,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  pleased  with  blood.  It  was  their 
custom  to  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  those  animtli 
to  which  he  was  most  attached  during  his  life.  In  the  more 
remote  and  barbarous  ages,  men  were  often  the  victims;  so 
also  were  domestic  slaves  and  captives  taken  in  war ;  and 
sometimes  friends  gave  themselves  to  be  sacrificed,  from 
feelings  of  affection. 

12.  No  burial  was  allowed  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
except  to  the  vestal  virgins,  and  some  families  of  high  dis- 
tinction. The  tombs  of  military  men  were  usually  raised  fe 
the  field  of  Mars,  and  those  of  private  citizens  in  the  garden* 
of  their  villas,  or  by  the  side  of  the  public  roads. 

13.  Many  of  these  monuments  are  still  standing.  U" 
sepulchres  of  the  great  and  wealthy  are  engraven  with  long 

and  pompous  lists  of  their  titles,  honours,   and  achieve- 


s.  The  tombs  of  the  humble  bear  but  a  simple  lesson 
)  reader,  and  some  beautiful  and  touching  expressions 
tow,  or  hope,  for  the  departed. 

How  much  more  affecting  and  impressive  are  the 
e  rites  of  Christian  burial,  than  the  pomp  and  splendour 
3  Roman  I  There  is  nothing  that  speaks  more  strongly 
;  heart  than  a  funeral  ceremony  in  a  village  of  our  own 
ry. 

Everything  is  so  still,  and  simple,  and  unaffected, 
the  mind  rests  only  on  the  solemnity  of  death,  without 

distracted*  by  display  and  splendour.  The  friends 
'elatives  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  follow 
tody  in  silent  procession,  and  enter  with  it  into  the 
>rned  grave-yard  where  the  generations  of  the  family 
eeping. 

After  an  impressive  burial  service,  conducted  by  the 

rman,  the  body  is  consigned  to  the  earth  whence  it  came, 

o  dust.    The  mourners  then  return  to  their  sad  homes 

3d,  however,  with  the  bles3ed  consolations  which  their 

>n  promises. 

8TION8.— 1.  What  is  said  of  burning  the  dead  ?  2.  The  bed  of  the 
'  8.  The  body  of  the  dead  ?  Notion  in  regard  to  Charon  ?  4. 
moral?  5.  The  procession?  7.  Oration?  8.  Conclusion  of  the 
tnies  ?  9.  Ceremony  of  burning  the  body  ?  12.  What  is  said  of  the 
places?    18.  Monuments?    14.  Christian  rites ? 
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Chap.  XC. — Europe  continued. 

ROMAN  FARMS.     MODE  OF  PLOUGHING.     FARM-HOUSES.     GRAIN.     CATTLI. 
SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  FARMERS.     GARDENS,     VINES. 

1.  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  about  the  farms  and  gardens 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  early  and  more  virtuous  ages  of  the 
state,  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  a  few  rude  trades 
connected  with  it,  were  the  only  occupations. 

2.  The  man  most  valued  and  honoured  was  the  best  hus- 
bandman; and  many  of  the  most  ancient  families  received 
their  names  from  their  success  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  or 
the  rearing  of  cattle. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  period  the  ground  was  broken 
up  only  by  the  spade.  Afterwards,  when  the  farms  were 
enlarged,  more  expeditious  means  were  discovered.  Some  rf 
the  Roman  modes  of  ploughing  are  still  in  use.  They  always 
ploughed  with  oxen,  a  single  pair,  or  sometimes  three  abreast, 
yoked  by  the  neck  and  horns. 

4.  The  farm-houses  were  at  first  little  huts,  but  they  were 
soon  enlarged  to  suit  the  increasing  possessions  of  the  owners. 
We  read,  at  a  later  period,  of  large  store-houses  and  granaries 
cellars  for  wine  and  oil,  barns,  together  with  separate  build- 
ings for  the  care  and  rearing  of  every  species  of  domestic 
animal. 

5.  The  kinds  of  grain  in  common  cultivation  were  the 
same  as  those  now  known  Vn  "E*wto^  mth.  the  exception  of 
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maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  was  first  found  in  America. 
The  ancient  mode  of  converting  grain  into  meal  was  by 
pounding  it,  with  an  instrument  something  like  the  pestle 
and  mortar.  Mills  moved  by  cattle,  and  by  water,  are  later 
inventions. 

6.  Much  care  was  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  Sheep  were  secured  under  cover  during  the  winter, 
notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  Italian  climate.  Shearing 
time  was  a  season  of  general  festivity. 

7.  Goats  were  made  as  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  sheep. 
Their  hair  was  clipped  every  year,  and  woven  into  a  kind 
of  course  stuff,  and  their  milk  was  the  chief  supply  of  the 
dairy. 

8.  The  Roman  farmers  were  very  superstitious.  They 
refrained  from  all  labour  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  new  moon ; 
m  the  seventh  and  tenth  they  planted  vines,  and  harnessed 
foung  oxen  to  the  yoke;  on  the  ninth  they  commenced  a 
ourney. 

9.  The  skeleton  of  an  ass's  head  was  hung  up  at  the 
monetary  of  the  farm,  to  enrich  the  soil  and  drive  away  the 
:fTects  of  blight  The  same  figure  carved  in  brass,  and 
rowned  with  vines,  was  affixed  as  an  ornament  to  their 
ouches. 

10.  In  the  remote  ages,  the  gardens  of  the  Romans  con- 
fined only  a  few  of  the  common  pot-herbs  and  orchard  trees. 
[lie  more  delicious  fruits,  and  more  beautiful  Hqyi*t^>  ^nsto 


introduced  at  a  much  later  period  from  Persia  and 
parts  of  Asia. 

11.  The  style  of  ornamental  gardening  was  heav; 
formal,  producing  a  gloomy  shade,  rather  than  disp] 
beautiful  scenery.  It  was  the  fashion  to  fill  the  garden 
dark  walks  shaded  with  evergreens,  loaded  with  statue 
bounded  by  high  clipped  hedges. 

12.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Romans  obtained  a  kno¥ 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  of  the  art  of  m 
wine,  from  Greece.  They  took  great  care  of  their 
yards,  and  laboured  in  cultivating  the  plants  with  mu< 
and  industry. 

13.  The  mode  of  gathering  and  pressing  the  grap 
the  same  that  is  now  practised.  The  vintage  was  a  ti 
festival,  and  the  rustics  made  merry  with  the  perfon 
of  a  rude  kind  of  comedy,  and  pouring  out  libations  o 
wine  to  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

14.  The  wine  appears  to  have  differed  from  that  of  n 
times ;  it  was  kept  in  jars  formed  like  urns,  some  of 
are  said  to  have  been  so  large  as  to  have  made,  when 
a  load  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  They  were  commonly  ranj 
cellars,  but  were  sometimes  buried  in  the  earth,  oi 
bedded  in  solid  masonry.  The  wine  was  usually  kep 
great  age.  It  was  held  in  less  favour  than  the  w 
Greece,  and  was  much  cheaper. 

Questions— 1.  What  "were  the  early  occupations  of  the  Rom* 
What  is  said  of  their  mode  oi  pWfcW^   V  Their  farm-houaw? 
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building!?  What  kinds  of  grain  were  cultrrated?  6.  What  is  said  of 
cattle?  8.  Superstitions  of  the  farmers?  10.  Produce  of  the  gardens? 
From  what  countries  did  the  Romans  introduce  the  finer  fruits  and 
flowers?  11.  Ornamental  gardening?  12.  What  is  said  of  the  grape? 
Wine?    The  vintage?    14.  Wine  jars? 


Chap.  XCI. — Europe  continued. 

COUNTRY  HOUSES.      DESCRIPTION  OF  PUKYS  VILLA.      AQUEDUCTS. 

1.  I  am  now  going  to  describe  the  Roman  villas,  or  country 
seats.  Originally  they  were  nothing  more  than  very  humble 
farm-houses;  but  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
they  were  made  by  degrees  more  extensive  and  costly. 

2.  Some  of  them  were  surrounded  with  large  parks,  in 
which  deer  and  various  foreign  wild  animals  were  kept. 
Large  fish-ponds  were  also  not  unfrequently  attached  to 
them,  and  were  stocked  at  great  expense.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  villas  were  merely  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  in 
size  and  appearance  resembled  those  of  modern  Italy. 

3.  The  philosopher,  Pliny  the  younger,  was  a  nobleman 
and  man  of  fortune,  and  the  owner  of  four  magnificent  villas. 
Of  two  of  these  he  has  left  minute  descriptions.  One  of 
them  I  will  now  tell  you  about.  It  was  seated  on  a  rising 
ground,  facing  the  south,  with  the  Apennine  mountains 
raising  their  tall  cliffs  in  the  distant  back  ground. 

4.  A  portico  fronted  the  house,  with  a  terrace  \ftfct*  \\*> 
adorned  with  various  Bgures,  and  bounded  \>v  a  W^£  <& 
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box.  Hence  you  passed  by  an  easy  descent  into  a  lawn 
surrounded  by  walks,  and  adorned  with  box  cut  into  the 
shapes  of  various  animals. 

5.  Beyond  this  lawn  you  entered  a  ground  for  exercise, 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  ornamented  with  well  trim- 
med box  and  other  shrubs,  and  fenced  with  a  wall  covered 
by  box.  On  the  outside  of  the  wall  was  a  meadow,  and 
beyond  were  other  meadows,  fields,  and  thickets. 

6.  Opposite  the  portico  stood  a  square  edifice  which 
encompassed  a  small  area  or  space,  shaded  by  four  plane- 
trees,  with  a  fountain  in  the  midst,  refreshing  the  surround- 
ing verdure.  This  apartment  consisted  of  a  bed-chamber 
and  a  dining-room.  A  second  portico  looked,  out  upon  this 
little  area. 

7.  Another  room,  situated  by  the  nearest  plane-tree, 
enjoyed  constant  greenness  and  shade.  In  the  same  build- 
ing were  dressing-rooms,  porticoes,  baths,  and  rooms  fcf 
playing  different  games.  The  sides  of  one  room  were 
encrusted  half  way  with  carved  marble;  thence,  to  ti* 
ceiling,  branches  of  trees  were  painted,  with  birds  intermixed 
with  the  foliage. 

8.  In  front  of  these  buildings  and  porticoes  was  a  sp* 
cious  circus,  surrounded  by  plane-trees  covered  with  ivy* 
Between  these  were  planted  box  and  bay-trees,  mingfag 
their  shade.     The  inward  circular  walks  were  perfinnrf 

With  TO808. 

9.  A  thousand  different  ax&  faDtafloa  shapes  were  gb* 


I 
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to  the  box  that  bordered  the  straight  and  winding  alleys  that 
crossed  the  grounds.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  walks  was 
an  alcove  of  white  marble,  shaded  with  vines,  and  supported 
by  four  pillars. 

10.  A  fountain  here  emptied  itself  into  a  marble  basin, 
contrived  with  so  much  art  as  to  be  always  full,  without 
overflowing.  Sometimes  Pliny  supped  here  with  his  friends, 
and  then  the  basin  served  for  a  table,  the  larger  vessels 
being  placed  about  the  margin,  and  the  smaller  ones  swim- 
ming about  in  the  form  of  little  boats  and  water-fowL 

11.  In  front  of  the  alcove  stood  a  summer-house  of  ex- 
quisite marble,  with  projecting  doors  which  opened  into  a 
green  enclosure.  Next  to  this  was  a  private  recess,  fur- 
nished with  a  couch,  and  shaded  by  a  spreading  vine  which 
reached  to  the  top.  Here,  also,  a  fountain  alternately  rose 
and  disappeared.  In  different  parts  of  the  walks  were 
several  marble  seats,  and  throughout  the  whole  circus  were 
small  rills,  refreshing  the  grass  and  other  plants. 

12*  Such  is  the  description  which  Pliny  the  younger  has 
given  us  of  one  of  his  villas.  You  will  see  that  it  was  very 
magnificent,  and  there  were  many  others  throughout  Italy  of 
equal  splendour.  You  will  perceive  by  this  that  the  wealthy 
BgniAiig  lived  in  a  style  of  great  luxury  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors. 

18.  It  was  not  till  the  year  441,  after  its  foundation,  that 
Borne  obtained  its  supplies  of  water  by  means  of  aqpfefcosx** 
They  afterwards  became  so  numerous  that  it  \iaa  \&e*i  ss&k^- 
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lated  they  furnished  the  city  about  five  hundred  thousand 
hogsheads  every  day.  They  were  built  of  brick,  and  were 
sometimes  thirty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  miles  in  length. 

14.  The  water  was  conveyed  to  reservoirs,  and  thence 
distributed  through  metal  pipes  over  the  town  in  great 
abundance.  Only  three  aqueducts  now  remain  for  modern 
Borne ;  yet,  so  pure  are  the  sources  from  which  they  draw 
their  supplies,  that  few  cities  can  boast  of  such  clear  and 
healthful  water. 

15.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  ornament  in  the  erection 
of  the  aqueducts.  One  built  by  Agrippa,  when  sedile  under 
Augustus,  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  reservoirs,  and 
five  hundred  fountains,  adorned  with  statues  and  columns. 
Remains  of  many  of  these  great  works  at  this  day  bear 
witness  to  their  beauty  and  convenience. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  Roman  villas  ?  3.  Pliny  the  younger? 
4.  Describe  his  villa.  5.  Ground  for  exercise.  6.  Edifice  opposite  the 
portico.  Booms  of  this  building.  8.  Circus.  10.  Fountain.  Basin. 
11.  Summer-house.  Other  ornaments.  13.  Aqueducts.  Their  length. 
Quantity  of  water  carried  daily  to  the  city.  14.  Remains.  15,  Aqueduct 
built  by  Agrippa. 
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Chap.  XCH. — Europe  continued. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMAHS.  DIYISON  OF  THE  ARMY.  THE 
IMPERIAL  EAGLE.  MUSIC.  ASMS.  DRES8.  MHJTART  REWARDS. 
CROWES.     THE  TRIUMPH. 

1.  Yon  know  that  the  Romans  were  almost  continually 
engaged  in  wars.  Their  military  affairs,  therefore,  occupied 
Hie  attention  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  According 
to  the  Roman  laws,  every  free-born  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and 
bound  to  serve  in  the  army  at  any  period  from  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  that  of  forty-six. 

2.  The  Roman  forces  were  divided  into  legions,  each  of 
which  originally  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
and  three  hundred  horsemen,  but  afterwards  varied  in  strength 
from  between  four  and  five  thousand  men  to  between  six  and 
seven  thousand.  The  standard  of  the  legion  was  the  imperial 
eage. 

8.  This  was  made  of  gilt  metal,  was  borne  on  a  spear  by 
an  officer  of  rank,  and  was  regarded  by  the  soldiers  with 
a  reverence  which  approached  to  devotion.  The  cavalry 
carried  pennons,  on  which  the  initials  of  the  emperor  or  of 
the  legion  were  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold. 

4.  The  only  instrument  of   martial  music    among   the 
Romans  was  the  brazen  trumpet.    Some  of  the  soldiers 
were  armed  with  light  javelins,  and  others  with  a  heavier 
weapon  of  a  similar  description.      All,  howevet,  raxf\fe& 
shields  and  short  swords,  which  they  wore  on  foe  rvg^X.  s&fe~ 
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5.  They  were  dressed  in  a  metal  cuirass,  with  an  under- 
covering  of  cloth,  which  was  generally  red,  and  hung  loose 
to  the  knee.  On  the  head  they  wore  brazen  helmets  orna- 
mented with  flowing  tufts  of  horse-hair.  Hie  uniform  of 
the  generals  was  an  open  scarlet  mantle. 

6.  The  cavalry  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  of  brazen  or  steel 
scales,  or  of  chain-work,  sometimes  plated  with  gold.  Under 
this  they  wore  a  close  garment  which  reached  to  their  bus- 
kins. They  rode  without  stirrups,  and  their  saddles  were 
merely  cloths  folded  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  was  maintained  with  great  strict- 
ness and  severity. 

7.  Rewards  of  various  kinds  were  held  out  to  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  exploit  A 
particular  kind  of  crown,  called  a  mural  crown,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  who,  in  the  assault,  first  scaled  the  ramparts 
of  a  town. 

8.  A  soldier  who  saved  his  comrade's  life  in  battle  was 
entitled  to  the  civic  crown,  which  was  thought  a  distinction 
of  the  highest  honour.  It  was  composed  of  oaken  boughs. 
The  general  who  conquered  in  a  battle  was  decorated  with  a 
laurel  wreath. 

9.  But  the  highest  ambition  of  every  Roman  commander 
was  to  obtain  a  triumph.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  senator 
and  was  only  granted  on  occasions  of  splendid  victory* 
When  it  was  decreed,  the  general  returned  to  Rome,  and  wai 

appointed  to  the  supreme  commsxA  <&  VJ&a  <ataf  on  the  day  rf 
h*s  entry. 
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10.  A  sculptured  arch  was  erected,  under  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  pass,  and  scaffoldings  were  raised  for  specta- 
tors in  all  the  public  squares  and  streets.  The  procession 
moved  at  daylight  from  beyond  the  wails  of  the  city. 

11.  A  band  of  cavalry,  with  military  music,  took  the  lead. 
They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  priests  in  their  sacred 
robes,  with  attendants  leading  to  sacrifice  a  hecatomb  or 
hundred  of  the  whitest  oxen.  Next  came  chariots  laden 
with  spoils,  the  arms  and  standard  of  the  conquered, 
followed  by  long  trains  of  the  captives  conducted  by 
Hctors. 

12.  Loud  notes  on  the  trumpet  then  announced  the 
approach  of  the  victor,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  purple,  crowned 
with  laurels,  and  bearing  a  sceptre  of  ivory.  He  rode  in  a 
splendid  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded  by  the  Roman 
eagle,  guarded  by  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

18.  The  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  in  their 
richest  dress  and  trappings,  surrounded  him;  a  band  of 
children  clothed  in  white  followed,  flinging  clouds  of  per- 
fumes and  flowers  in  the  air,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise 
to  the  conqueror. 

14.  Last  of  ail  came  the  victorious  army,  their  weapons 
wreathed  with  laurel,  and  their  burnished  armour  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine.  Countless  multitudes  of  the  citizens  lined 
the  streets,  and  every  window  and  every  scaffolding  shone 
with  beauty.  The  procession  was  greeted  on  d\  &ta&  Vj 
loud  acclamations;  joy  and  revelry  reigned  in  tii*  <&>!>  *aA 
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a  scene  was  displayed  of  magnificence  and  gorgeousness  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  modern  times. 

Questions.— 1.  What  is  said  of  the  military  affairs  ?  2.  Divisions  of 
the  army  ?  3.  Standard  ?  Pennons  ?  4.  Instruments  of  martial  music? 
Weapons?  5.  Dress  of  the  soldiers?  Generals?  6.  Dress  of  the 
cavalry  ?  7.  Rewards  of  the  army  ?  Crowns  ?  9.  Describe  the  triumph 
of  a  victorious  general. 


Chap.  XCUI. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT    NAVAL    AFFAIRS.      THE    WAR    GALLEY.     COMMERCE.     SHOWS    OF 
WILD  BEASTS.     EXHIBITIONS  OF  GLADIATORS. 

1 .  The  first  vessel  of  the  Roman  navy  is  said  to  have  been 
built  after  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian  galley,  taken  in 
war.  Their  ships  were  roughly  and  slightly  constructed, 
and  though  very  large*  unfit  to  contend  with  boisterous  and 
tempestuous  weather. 

2.  They  were  clumsy  and  ill-fashioned,  with  a  high  stern 
and  sides,  and  rowed  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  oars  on 
different  decks.  The  prows  of  the  ship  were  armed  with 
iron,  usually  carved  into  the  shape  of  some  animal's  head ; 
this  was  done  in  order  to  enable  the  vessel  to  disable  or 
sink  the  enemy's  ship  ;  the  upper  deck  was  surmounted  with 
a  moveable  turret,  from  which  the  soldiers  could  throw  their 
weapons  with  advantage. 

3.  The  merchant  ships  of  the  Romans  were  of  a  size  cor- 
responding  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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Before  the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  by  which  the  mariner 
can  now  direct  his  coarse  in  safety  over  the  pathless  waves, 
navigation  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  coast  These 
coasting  vessels  were  considered  large  if  they  reached  the 
burden  of  fifty  tons. 

4.  Borne  was  long  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  East 
by  the  merchants  of  the  maritime  states  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  not  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Augustus,  that  the 
trade  became  exclusively  her  own.  Of  this  commerce  Alex- 
andria was  the  centre. 

5.  The  principal  exports  into  Italy  from  India  consisted  of 
drugs  and  spices;  of  cotton  cloths  and  muslins,  from  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar;  of  silk  from  China; 
and  of  large  quantities  of  diamonds  and  pearls  from  Bengal, 
and  the  pearl  fisheries  near  Cape  Comorin.  From  Persia 
and  Arabia  they  procured  the  richest  carpets,  silks,  and 
embroidered  stuffs,  together  with  rice  and  sugar. 

6.  The  first  Amphitheatre  erected  in  Borne,  for  the  shows 
of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  was  a  mere  temporary  build- 
ing of  wood,  probably  erected  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  Fla- 
vian amphitheatre,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Colisaeum, 
was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  large  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  eighty 
thousand  persons. 

7.  The  wild  beasts  were  secured  in  dens  round  the  arena 
or  open  space  in  the  centre,  which  was  strongly  fenced,  and 
surrounded  by  a  canal,  to  guard  the  sgft&\ataR&  wgacD^.^assa. 
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attacks.    A  vast  number  of  wild  beasts  were  made  to  destroy 
each  other  in  these  very  cruel  exhibitions. 

8.  Eleven  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  slain  during 
four  months  of  triumph  in  honour  of  a  conquest  over  the 
Dacians ;  and  five  hundred  lions  were  killed  in  a  few  days, 
on  another  similar  occasion. 

9.  The  first  public  combats  of  gladiators  took  place  at 
Rome  in  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  They  were  exhibited  at  a  funeral.  From  that 
period  they  became  frequent  on  such  occasions,  and  after- 
wards on  days  of  public  festival,  were  considered  a  material 
part  of  the  ceremonies. 

10.  Five  hundred  pairs  of  these  wretched  beings  have  fre- 
quently been  led  to  the  public  games,  to  sacrifice  each  other 
for  the  amusement  of  barbarous  spectators.  They  were  at 
first  taken  from  captives  in  war,  or  malefactors ;  afterwards 
from  slaves  trained  to  the  profession. 

11.  They  fought  with  various  weapons,  some  in  complete 
armour,  others  with  only  a  trident  and  a  net  in  which  they 
endeavoured  to  entangle  their  adversary,  and  thus  slay  him. 

12.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  minute  account  of  these  inhu- 
man customs.  They  were  conducted  with  the  most  bloody 
and  savage  spirit,  and  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  degraded 
and  brutalized  condition  of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
tolerated. 

Questions.— 1.  First  vessel  of  the  Roman  navy?    2.  Describe  the  war 
s&Uey.    3.  What  is  said  of  the  Soman  merchant  ships?    Navigation? 
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Coasting  vessels  ?  4.  How  was  Borne  supplied  with  the  products  of  the 
East?  5.  What  were  the  principal  imports  into  Italy?  6.  What  is  said 
of  the  first  amphitheatre?  7.  Destruction  of  wild  beasts?  9.  Gladia- 
torial combats ?  11.  Weapons  of  the  gladiators?  What  is  said  of  these 
exhibitions  ? 


Chap.  XCIV. — Europe  continued. 

SPORTS.     CHARIOT  RACING.     THE  CIRCUS.     CARRIAGES.     PRIVATE  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS.    SUPPER  ROOMS.     CONVIVIAL  PARTIES.     LUXURIES. 

1.  I  will  now  change  the  picture,  and  give  you  an  account 
of  some  of  the  less  barbarous  amusements  of  the  Romans. 
Among  these  were  several  games  of  ball,  played,  as  among 
us,  both  with  the  hand  and  foot  The  young  men  chiefly 
engaged  in  sports  in  the  open  air,  that  would  make  them 
more  active  and  vigorous.  Boxing,  wrestling,  and  throwing 
the  quoit,  formed  a  prominent  part  of  these  amusements; 
but  chariot-driving  took  the  lead  of  all  others. 

2.  For  the  better  enjoyment  of  horse  and  chariot  races, 
there  was  an  enclosed  course  immediately  adjoining  the  city, 
called  the  circus.  It  was  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  surrounded  with  seats  and  three  tiers  of 
galleries. 

3.  In  the  centre  was  a  barrier  of  twelve  feet  in  breadth, 
and  four  feet  high,  around  which  the  race  was  performed;  and 
at  one  end  was  a  triumphal  arch,  through  which  the  success- 
ful charioteer  drove,  followed  by  the  shouts  and  applause  of 
the  assembly. 
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4.  Four  chariots  usually  started  together,  the  drivers  of 
which  were  distinguished  by  dresses  of  different  colours. 
Each  colour  had  its  particular  partisans,  who  betted  largely 
on  the  success  of  their  favourite.  These  sports  were  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  repeated  in  endless  succession. 

5.  Of  the  form  of  carriages  in  use  among  the  Romans  we 
have  no  precise  description.  They  were  of  various  kinds, 
open  and  covered,  chairs  and  couches,  borne  on  poles  by 
slaves  in  livery.  The  coach  was  furnished  with  pillows  and 
a  mattress,  and  with  feet  of  silver,  or  gold  to  support  it  when 
set  down.  There  were  also  close  litters,  drawn  by  mules, 
and  carriages  on  two  and  four  wheels,  painted  of  various 
colours,  and  highly  ornamented. 

6.  The  horses  were  yoked  to  the  carriage  by  means  of  a 
curved  cross-bar,  passing  over  their  necks,  and  were  directed 
by  bridles  and  reins,  which  were  sometimes  of  embroidered 
silk,  with  gold  bits. 

7.  Besides  mules  and  horses,  many  other  animals  were 
occasionally  used  in  carriages,  such  as  dogs,  goats,  and  deer, 
and  even  bears,  leopards,  lions,  and  tigers.  But  this,  of 
course,  was  merely  for  a  whimsical  amusement,  and  not  for 
real  service. 

8.  When  the  Romans  were  poor  and  simple,  they  lived 
chiefly  on  milk  and  vegetables,  with  a  coarse  kind  of  pudding 
made  of  flour  and  water.  But  as  they  began  to  grow  power- 
ful, and  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  became 

acquainted  with  the  luxuries  of  the  people  they  subdued,  and 
introduced  them  into  their  own  state.. 
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9.  As  they  found  in  Greece  models  of  the  fine  arts,  so 
Asia  furnished  them  with  new  and  numerous  sources  of 
pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  their  senses.  In  the  later 
days  of  the  republic,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  arts 
of  the  cook,  and  various  apartments  were  constructed  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  for  the  entertainment  of  company. 

10.  The  supper  rooms  of  some  of  the  emperors  were  hung 
with  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  enriched  with  jewels.  Tables 
were  made  for  them  of  fine  gold,  and  couches  with  frames  of 
massive  silver.  The  Romans  always  reclined  on  couches  to 
take  their  meals. 

11.  At  great  entertainments  the  supper  room  was  hung 
with  flowers,  and  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands. 
The  floor  was  generally  bare,  though  richly  ornamented,  and 
the  ceiling  was  inlaid  with  a  fretwork  of  gold  and  ivory. 
Scented  oil  was  used  for  lighting  the  apartments,  and  mas- 
sive carved  lamps  of  figured  bronze  reflected  their  brilliancy 
on  the  gay  and  beautiful  scene. 

•  12.  Some  of  the  more  voluptuous  and  degraded  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  in  the  decay  of  the  republic,  were  most 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  in  providing  rare  dishes  for  their 
table.  The  livers  and  brains  of  small  birds,  the  heads  of 
parrots  and  pheasants,  and  the  tongues  of  peacocks  and 
nightingales,  formed  a  part  of  their  daily  food. 

13.  But  the  most  luxurious  dish  that  graced  the  table  of 
the  Romans  was  an  entire  boar,  roasted,  and  stuffed  ^v^ 
game  and  poultrj.    How  miserable  must  \&OTfe  \*fe«a  *fos>  ^^ 
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dition  of  the  people  whose  masters  could  lavish  their  wealth 
in  such  wanton  and  disgraceful  indulgence  of  the  commonest 
appetite ! 

14.  On  one  occasion,  the  senate  was  assembled  to  consult 
on  the  best  mode  of  dressing  an  immense  turbot  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  emperor.  In  our  time,  a  council  of 
cooks  might  have  been  called  on  an  affair  of  so  much 
importance,  but  it  would  hardly  have  been  a  subject  to 
bring  before  the  rulers  of  the  people. 

15.  The  Romans,  however,  would  have  been  less  rapidly 
enslaved  and  degraded,  if  their  emperor  and  senate  had 
always  been  employed  as.  innocently  as  in  discussing  the 
most  desirable  manner  of  dressing  a  fish. 

Questions.— 1.  (James  of  the  Roman  youths  ?  2.  The  circus  ?  4.  The 
chariots  ?  Their  drivers  ?  5.  What  is  said  of  the  form  of  the  Roman 
carriages?  6.  How  were  the  horses  harnessed  and  managed?  7.  What 
other  animals  were  sometimes  used?  8.  Early  living  of  the  Romans? 
Introduction  of  luxuries  ?  9.  Arts  of  cookery  ?  10.  Supper  rooms  ? 
11.  Ornaments  of  the  supper  room?  12.  Costly  dishes  of  the  Roman 
emperors  ?  14.  Describe  consultations  held  upon  dishes.  15.  What  of 
the  Romans? 


Chap.  XCV. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  THEATRES.     CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES.     THE  FINE  ARTS.     BOOKS 
AND  WRITING.     COSTUME.     CONCLUSION. 

J-  Theatrical  entertainments  were  first  introduced  into 
Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  $91.    They  were  originally 
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little  more  than  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.  It  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  drama  attained  to 
much  dignity  or  excellence. 

2.  Actors  were  always  held  in  contempt,  but  were  enabled, 
from  the  patronage  they  received,  to  accumulate  large  for- 
tunes. Theatres  were  at  first  built  in  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity ;  the  first  permanent  edifice  of  this  kind  in  the  city 
was  built  of  stone,  and  culculated  to  contain  forty  thousand 
spectators. 

3.  The  use  of  such  clocks  and  watches  as  we  have  at 
present  was  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The  sun-dial  was 
introduced  440  years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  About 
a  century  afterwards,  a  kind  of  water-clock  was  introduced, 
which  was  contrived  with  much  ingenuity,  and  answered  all 
purposes  for  the  measurement  of  time. 

4.  The  fine  arts  were  unknown  in  Home  till  after  the 
sixth  century  of  her  existence,  when  they  were  introduced 
by  the  successful  captains  of  her  armies,  from  the  nations 
they  had  conquered.  After  a  taste  for  the  arts  had  been 
thus  formed,  large  enclosed  galleries  were  built  around  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  and  were  adorned  with  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  painting  and  sculpture. 

5.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  most  affluent  patricians  these 
galleries  also  contained  splendid  libraries,  which  were  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and  the  curious.     Collections 
of  books  were  then  of  course  very  rare,  on  «ft£Aros&  *&  *S&& 
great  expense  and  difficulty  of  transcx&m^  tasoi» 
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6.  They  were  sometimes  written  on  parchment,  but  more 
frequently  on  a  paper  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called 
papyrus.  The  leaves  were  pasted  together  at  the  ends,  and 
then  made  up  into  a  roll,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  covering 
of  skin,  or  silk,  fastened  with  strings,  or  clasps. 

7.  Writing  was  performed  with  a  reed,  split  and  pointed 
like  our  pen,  and  dipped  in  ink.  Matters  not  intended  for 
preservation  were  usually  written  with  a  pointed  instrument 
on  tables  spread  with  wax.  When  letters  were  sent  forward 
for  delivery,  they  were  perfumed,  and  tied  with  silken 
thread,  the  ends  of  which  were  sealed  with  common  wax. 

8.  The  usual  garments  of  the  Romans  were  the  toga  and 
the  tunic ;  the  former  was  a  loose  woollen  robe,  of  a  semi- 
circular form  and  without  sleeves ;  the  latter  a  close  white 
garment,  worn  when  abroad  under  the  toga,  but  alone  in  the 
house.     The  men  usually  went  bareheaded. 

9.  For  the  feet,  the  usual  coverings  were  the  buskin  and 

the  sandal.     The  buskin  reached  about  half  way  up  the  leg ; 

the  sandal  was  a  mere  sole,  fastened  to  the  foot  by  straps 

and  buckles. 

Questions. — 1.  When  were  theatrical  exhibitions  introduced  at  Rome? 
What  is  said  of  them?  2.  Actors?  Theatres?  3.  Clocks  and  watches? 
Sun-dials?  Water-clock?  4.  What  is  said  of  the  fine  arts?  6.  Libra- 
ries? Books?  Paper?  7.  Writing?  Letters?  8.  Usual  garments  of 
the  Romans? 
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Chap.  XCVI. — Europe  continued. 

ROMS  UNDER  THE  POPES. 

1.  I  will  now  proceed  to  finish  the  history  of  Rome.  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pope.  This  title 
was  given  to  the  bishops  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  church.  At  first,  the  pope  of  Rome  was  only  one 
of  the  superior  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  but  in  the  course 
of  years  he  became  the  head  of  it,  and  both  claimed  and 
exercised  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  any  king  or 
emperor. 

2.  For  a  long  time,  the  popes  of  Rome  had  authority  only 
in  matters  of  religion;  but  Gregory  III.,  about  the  year  731, 
resisted  the  Greek  emperor,  who  ruled  over  Italy,  and  esta- 
blished the  title  of  the ,  pope  to  reign  over  Rome  in  matters 
of  state.  From  this  time  forward  the  popes  rapidly  acquired 
power,  and  in  the  year  760,  they  had  extensive  possessions 
and  immense  wealth.  Their  pride  was  now  equal  to  their 
power,  and  neither  seemed  to  have  any  bounds. 

3.  The  popes  claimed  the  authority  of  God's  viceroys  on 
earth.  They  called  themselves  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
and  said  that  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  given  into 
their  custody.  No  other  tyranny  had  ever  been  like  theirs, 
for  they  tyrannized  over  the  souls  of  men. 

4.  Other  potentates  are  content  with  weaxua%  *.  ^ssxn^r. 
crown ;  but  the  popes  crowned  themseW^  ^ftv.  Vtofcfcfc**®**^ 
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one  above  the  other.  This  crown  is  called  a  tiara.  They 
assumed  the  title  ttf  Holiness?  but  some  of  them  were  as 
unholy  men  as  ever  lived,  being  full  of  earthly  ambition, 
and  stained  with  many  sins. 

5.  When  their  power  was  at  its  height,  they  showed  them- 
selves to  be  the  haughtiest  of  mortals.  Nobody  was  allowed 
to  enter  {heir  presence  without  kneeling  down  to  Idas  their 
toes.  When  they  mounted  on  horseback,  they  caused  kings 
and  emperors  to  hold  their  stirrups. 

6.  They  took  away  kingdoms  from  the  rightful  sovereigns, 
and  gave  them  to  others.  A  pope  by  the  name  of  Clement 
declared  that  God  had  given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  heaven 
and  earth.  If  any  person  denied  the  pope's  authority,  he 
was  burnt  alive ! 

7.  In  1077  Pope  Gregory  obliged  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  to  stand  three  days  in  the  depth  of  winter,  bare- 
footed at  his  castle  gate,  to  implore  his  pardon.  In  1191, 
another  pope  kicked  another  emperor's  crown  off  his  head, 
while  he  was  kneeling  before  him,  to  show  that  the  pope 
could  make  and  unmake  kings  at  his  pleasure. 

8.  It  was  near  the  year  1100,  that  one  of  the  popes  ot 
Rome  ordained  that  the  title  of  pope  should  be  given  only  to 
the  bishop  of  Borne.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the 
power  of  the  pope  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  For  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  this  potentate  continued  to  exercise  an  almost 
undisputed  sway  over  the  people,  and  even  the  kings  and 

princes  of  the  Christian  world. 
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9.  During  this  age,  great  mental  darkness  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  and  though  Borne 
was  the  seat  of  the  popes,  now  more  powerful  than  any 
sovereign,  the  people  were  generally  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  degradation. 

10.  But  in  the  year  1517,  the  Reformation  was  commenced 
by  a  man  called  Martin  Luther.  He  preached  against  the 
power  of  the  popes,  and  all  Europe  was  shaken  with  the  con- 
vulsion which  followed.  The  result  was,  that  the  authority 
of  the  popes  was  thrown  off  by  many  of  the  governments 
throughout  Christendom,  though  it  is  supposed  that  fifty 
millions  of  people  were  killed  in  the  wars  that  took  place 
during  this  period  of  agitation. 

11*  The  pope  still  governs  Borne  and  other  adjacent  terri- 
tories in  the  centre  of  Italy.  His  dominions  are  bounded 
north  by  Lombardy,  and  in  other  directions  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
Modena,  and  Tuscany.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
church  throughout  the  world. 

12.  The  city  of  Borne  at  present  is  thirteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  greater  part  of  it  has  a  dark,  gloomy,  and 
desolate  appearance.  It  is  full  of  old  ruins  of  palaces  and 
temples,  and  other  magnificent  edifices  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Innumerable  statues  are  supposed  to  be  buried  under  ground. 

13.  Travellers  are  wonder-struck  by  these  tokens  of  the 
antique  Roman  greatness.  But  instead  of  the  mi^&j  ^ra&- 
riors  of  old  Rome,  they  find  only  a  degwA^^s^*  r£X*sst 
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spirit  has  been  crushed  by  ages  of  servitude  and  supersti- 
tion, and  it  is  now  only  partially  rebelling  against  the  long- 
continued  oppressions. 

14.  But  these  ruins  and  relics  are  not  the  only  remains  of 
ancient  Rome.  There  are  a  good  many  works  still  existing, 
written  by  the  old  Roman  authors.  These  are  in  the  Latin 
language,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  spoken  by  the 
Romans*  Many  of  them  are  very  interesting,  and  modern 
nations  have  derived  from  these  a  large  part  of  their  most 
valuable  laws  and  institutions. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  popes  in  early  times?  2.  What  of  Gregory 
III?  When  was  the  pope's  title  to  rule  over  Borne  established?  What  of 
the  popes  in  the  year  760?  Their  pride  and  power?  3.  What  did  the 
popes  claim  ?  What  did  they  call  themselves  ?  What  of  their  tyranny  ? 
4.  What  of  the  crowns  of  the  popes?  What  title'  did  they  assume? 
6.  How  did  their  pride  manifest  itself?  6.  What  of  pope  Clement? 
What  was  done  to  those  who  resisted  the  pope  ?  7.  What  did  pope  Gre- 
gory do  in  1077  ?  What  of  another  pope  in  1191  ?  8.  What  of  the  power 
of  the  pope  about  the  year  1100?  When  was  it  at  its  highest  pitch? 
How  long  did  its  sway  continue?  9.  What  was  the  state  of  the  world  at 
this  time?  Of  Rome?  10.  What  took  place  in  1517?  What  of  Martin 
Luther?  What  was  the  result  of  the  Reformation?  11.  What  of  the 
pope  at  the  present  day?  Where  are  his  dominions?  Of  what  church 
is  he  the  head,?  12.  What  of  the  present  city  of  Rome?  13.  How  are 
travellers  affected  in  Rome  ?  What  of  the  people  ?  How  has  their  spirit 
been  crushed?  14.  What  of  old  Roman  works?  In  what  language  are 
they  written  ?   What  have  the  moderns  derived  from  these  works  ? 
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Chap.  XCVII. — Europe  continued. 

▲BOUT  SEVERAL  OTHER  ITALIAN  8TATE8. 

1.  Ton  know  that  Italy  is  now  divided  into  several  distinct 
kingdoms,  or  states.  Each  of  these  has  its  history,  and  at 
some  future  day  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  read  the  story  of 
these  celebrated  countries.  In  this  little  book  I  can  only 
give  you  a  very  brief  account  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

2»  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  includes  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  It  embraces  the  foot 
and  part  of  the  leg  of  the  figure  of  the  boot  which  I  have 
before  mentioned.  This  kingdom  has  a  population  of  seven 
millions. 

3.  The  history  of  Naples,  after  it  was  separated  from  the 
Roman  empire,  possesses  very  little  interest.  It  passed  first 
into  the  hands  of  one  tribe  of  northern  invaders,  then  into 
the  hands  of  another,  and  then  into  the  hands  of  another. 
After  this  it  was  subject  to  Spain  and  other  countries,. 
until  at  length  it  became  an  independent  country,  under 
the  government  of  its  present  race  of  kings* 

4.  The  history  of  Venice  is  more  interesting.     When  the 
northern  barbarians  invaded  Italy  in  452,  the  inhabitants,, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Venice,  settled 
in  the  marshes  along  the  border  of  tha  a&a*>  «xA  «oo^[csdfc&. 
themselves  by  fishing,  making  salt,  and  Vj  s»n«&sB»fc- 
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5.  In  the  year  809,  they  commenced  building  the  city  of 
Venice  on  a  little  island  called  Bialto.  To  this  place  they 
transported  their  riches,  and  soon  the  new  city  and  state 
increased,  until  at  length  Venice  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful states  in  the  world. 

6.  The  inhabitants  paid  great  attention  to  commerce,  and 
such  was  the  number  of  their  ships,  that  in  the  eleventh 
century,  Venice  sent  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  to  assist  in 
the  first  crusade.  It  was  on  acconnt  of  the  interest  which 
this  state  had  in  maritime  matters,  that  the  Doge,  who  was 
the  chief  officer,  used  to  be'  wedded  to  the  sea  with  pompous 
ceremonies. 

7.  The  power  of  Venice  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
process'  of  time,  the  proud  city  of  Constantinople  was  captured 
by  its  armies,  aided  by  the  crusaders.  The  spoils  of  the  cap- 
tured city,  consisting  of  gems  and  jewellery,  books,  marbles, 
pictures,  statues,  obelisks,  and  other  costly  treasures,  were 
chiefly  carried  to  Venice. 

8.  The  republic  prospered  for  many  years,  and  its  wealth 
and  power  increased,  though  the  people  were  often  governec 
in  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive  manner.  But  I  have  onlj 
room  to  add,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  fel 
a  victim  to  the  power  of  France,  and  since  the  year  1798  ii 
has  been  attached  to  the  empire  of  Austria. 

9.  I  could  fill  a  book  with  tales  about  Genoa ;  it  was  a 
one  time  the  rival  of  Venice;  about  Tuscany,  which  is  con- 

sidered  the  most  beautiful  portion  o£  Italy,  *a&  about  th< 
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kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  lies  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  long  story  into  a 
little  book,  I  must  let  these  things  pass. 

Questions.— 1.  How  is  Italy  now  divided  ?  2.  What  does  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  include?  Population?  Direction  from  Rome?  3.  Its  history  ? 
4.  What  of  the  history  of  Venice  ?  6.  When  and  where  was  Venice 
built?  What  did  it  become?  6.  What  of  the  commerce  of  Venice? 
Fleet?  The  Doge?  7.  Power  of  Venice?  What  city  was  taken  by 
Venice  and  the  crusaders?  What  of  the  spoils  of  Constantinople?  8. 
What  of  the  republic  of  Venice  for  many  years?  What  of  France? 
What  of  Venice  since  1798  ?  9.  What  of  Genoa  ?  Tuscany  ?  Sardinia  ? 
Direction  of  each  of  these  places  from  Rome  ? 


Chap.  XCV1IL — Eubope  continued. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  ROME. 

B.C. 

Building  of  Rome  by  Romulus 752 

Numa  Pompilius  made  king 715 

Tullus  Hostilius  succeeds  Numa 672 

Death  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  his  family  expelled   .       .       .  509 

Tribunes  chosen 490 

Decemviri  chosen 451 

Censors  established 437 

Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls 385 

Theatres  established 361 

War  with  the  Samnites 343 

Sun-dial  introduced         . 312 

B.C. 

Aqueducts  built 311 

All  Italy  submits  to  Rome     -....•*..  .      *r^ 
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B.C. 

First  Punic  war  begins    . 264 

Second  Panic  mat  begins 218 

Third  Panic  war  begins 149 

Carthage  destroy  ed 147 

Spain  becomes  a  province  of  Rome 134 

Social  war  begins 91 

War  between  Marios  and  SyllA 88 

Pompey  defeats  MHhridates 68 

Triumvirate  formed 69 

Csesar  invades  Britain 65 

Battle  of  iPharsalia,  and  death  of  Pompey 48 

Death  of  Caesar 44 

Gaol  conquered  by  the  Romans 26 

A.D. 

Death  of  Augustas  Csbsst 14 

Tiberius  died 37 

Caligula  died 41 

Claudius  ascends  the  throne 64 

Nero  died 64 

Vitellius  ascends  the  throne 69 

Titus  ascends  the  throne 79 

Hygenus,  first  bishop  of  Borne  who  took  the  title  of  pope     .       .  164 

Constantine  began  to  reign 306 

Christianity  adopted  by  the  emperor  of  Rome       ....  311 

Constantine  removes  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople    .       .  329 

Rome  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire  by  Theodosius  396 

Borne  taken  by  Alaric 410 

Italy  invaded  by  Attila 446 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer 476 

Goths  driven  from  Borne  by  Belisarius 637 

The  pope's  supremacy  over  the  Christian  church  established       .  607 

Custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  introduced 708 

Gregory  in.  founder  of  the  popes*  temporal  power,  became  pope  731 
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A.D. 

The  popes'  temporal  power  established  .       ,              .       .  765 

Venice  built 809 

Leo  IX.  the  first  pope  that  kept  an  army 1064 

Henry  IV.  obliged  to  stand  three  days  at  the  pope's  gate      .       .  1077 

Pope's  authority  introduced  into  England      .....  1079 

The  pope  kicks  off  Henry  the  Fourth's  crown        ....  1191 
Residence  of  the  pope  removed  to  Avignon  in  France,  where  it 

remained  seventy  years *  1306 

Reformation  commenced  by  Martin  Luther 1617 

Rome  sacked,  and  Pope  Clement  imprisoned         ....  1627 

Pope's  residence  removed  a  second  time  to  Avignon             .  1581 

Kissing  the  pope's  toe  abolished 1773 

Political  influence  of  the  popes  ceased  in  Europe  ....  1787 

Venice  attached  to  Austria 1798 

Pope  Pius  VI.  defeated  by  Buonaparte 1798 

Italy  formed  into  a  kingdom 1805 

Genoa  annexed  to  the  French  Empire 1806 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  established  on  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  .  1811 

Genoa  transferred  to  the  King  of  Sardinia     .       .       ,        .       .  1816 

Son  of  Buonaparte,  ex  King  of  Rome,  died 1832 

The  Pope  escapes  from  Rome  to  Gaeta  in  disguise        .       .       .  1848 

Establishment  of  the  Pope's  authority  proclaimed  at  Rome  .  1849 

The  Pope  arrives  at  Rome  from  Portici 1860 

The  Pope  names  fourteen  Cardinals.    Dr.  Wiseman  is  one  .       .  1861 


Chap.  XCIX. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIBB.  TURKEY  IK  EUROPE.   TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 
ABOUT  THE  CLIMATE,  PEOPLE,  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

1.  The  Turkish  or  Ottoman  empire  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Tuxikej  Vdl  k&&*  "\k^rwb 
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formerly  much  more  extensive  than  at  present.  It  now 
embraces  a  large  region  of  territory  in  Europe,  lying  between 
Greece  on  the  sooth,  and  Russia  and  Hungary  on  the  north ; 
this  portion  is  called  Turkey  in  Europe. 

2.  Turkey  in  Asia  includes  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Egypt  and  three  of  the  Barbary  states  in 
Africa  were  also  subject  to  Turkey,  till  within  a  few  years. 
Egypt  is  now  only  a  vassal  state,  and  Algiers  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  French. 

8.  But  some  of  these  countries  are  become  wholly,  and 
others  nearly,  independent  of  the  Turkish  dominion  except 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
The  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  Constantinople,  which 
I  have  often  mentioned  before,  and  which  at  this  day  is  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 

4.  The  chief  ruler  or  king  of  the  Turks  is  called  the  Sultan. 
He  lives  at  Constantinople,  in  a  splendid  palace.  Like  most 
eastern  princes,  he  has  two  or  three  hundred  wives,  whom 
he  keeps  shut  up  in  a  place  called  the  harem. 

5.  The  Turks  have  long  beards,  wear  turbans  on  their 
heads,  and  a  loose  flowing  robe  over  their  under-dress.  They 
sit  on  cushions  instead  of  chairs,  and  they  take  their  food 
with  their  fingers  instead  of  forks. 

6.  The  sultan  rules  over  his  country,  not  according  to 
certain  established  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  will.  The 
people  generally  do  exactly  what  he  requires ;  if  they  refuse 
to  obey  him,  thejr  are  sure  to  lose  their  property  and  their 

beads. 
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7.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Turkey,  you  would  discover  that 
the  climate  is  warm,  and  the  country  naturally  fertile ;  you 
would  see  that  the  people  are  indolent  and  cruel.  You  would 
see  that  they  have  not  many  manufactures,  and  but  little 
commerce.  You  would  see  that  the  lands  are  poorly  culti- 
vated, and  that  many  tracts  naturally  fruitful  are  barren 
and  desolate  for  want  of  tillage. 

8.  You  would  perceive  that  the  people  dislike  the  Chris- 
tians, and  worship  according  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  You 
would  discover  that  they  have  mosques  instead  of  churches. 
At  Constantinople,  there  is  a  very  splendid  edifice  called  St. 
Sophia.  This  was  formerly  a  Greek  church,  but  it  is  now 
converted  into  a  Mahometan  mosque. 

Questions.— 1.  What  other  name  has  the  Turkish  empire  ?  How  is 
the  Ottoman  empire  divided  ?  Where  is  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  How  is  it 
bounded  ?  How  is  it  divided  from  Asia  Minor  ?  Which  way  is  Constan- 
tinople from  Athens?  From  Jerusalem?  From  London?  From  you? 
Was  the  Turkish  empire  more  extensive  onoe  than  it  is  now  ?  2.  What 
does  Turkey  in  Asia  now  include?  What  other  countries  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Turkish  empire  ?  How  is  Asia  Minor  divided  from  Turkey 
in  Europe?  3.  What  of  the  countries  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Ottoman  empire?  Capital  of  Turkey?  What  of  Constantinople?  4. 
What  of  the  sultan  ?  5.  Describe  the  Turks.  6.  How  does  the  sultan 
rule  the  Turks?  What  of  the  people?  7.  Soil  and  climate  of  Turkey? 
The  people?  Manufactures?  Commerce?  Lands?  8.  Religion  of  the 
Turks  ?    What  are  their  places  of  worship  called  ?    St.  Sophia  ? 
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Chap.  C. — Eubope  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  SABAOBBS.  BOW  THE  TUBK8  OVERTURNED  THE  SABACKX 
EMPIRE.  HOW  THE  OTTOMAN  TURKS  FOUNDED  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 
ABOUT  BAJAZBT,  TIMOUB,  ABB  OTHERS. 

1.  In  the  history  of  Asia  I  have  given  yon  some  account  of 
the  Saracens.  These  yon  will  remember  were  Arabs,  among 
whom  Mahomet  and  his  successors  established  an  empire  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century. 

2.  The  kings  or  rulers  of  the  Saracen  empire  were  called 
caliphs,  and  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid  city  which  they 
built  near  the  river  Tigris,  in  Mesopotamia.  I  have  told 
you  how  these  caliphs  extended  their  empire  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  some  portions  of 
Europe. 

3.  To  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  there  were  several  tribes 
of  Tartars,  among  which  were  some  called  Turks.  These 
were  daring  warriors,  and  such  was  their  fame,  that  the 
caliphs  induced  many  of  them  to  come  to  Bagdad  and  serve 
as  soldiers. 

4.  In  process  of  time  the  Turks  acquired  great  influence 
at  Bagdad,  and  finally  overturned  the  Saracen  empire,  made 
themselves  masters  of  nearly  all  the  Saracen  possessions,  and 
adopted  the  Mahomedan  religion.  Thus  the  Turkish  empire 
became  the  successor  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  included  in 

Its  dominion,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  other  Asiatic 
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countries,  which  the  Saracens  had  conquered  from  the  Greek 
empire. 

5.  After  a  while,  the  Turkish  empire,  which  had  been  thus 
established,  was  overturned  bj  another  tribe  of  Turks,  who 
called  themselves  Ottomans.  These  came  from  the  country 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Ottoman  empire.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1299; 
the  founder  of  the  empire  being  Othman  I. 

6.  The  Greek  empire  had  formerly  included  Asia  Minor, 
but  this  had  been  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Turks.  At  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  invasion,  it  included 
little  more  than  what  is  at  present  called  Turkey  in  Europe, 
with  Greece. 

7.  Constantinople,  the  present  capital  of  Turkey,  was 
called  Byzantium,  from  Byzas,  who  founded  it  in  715  b.c. 
It  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks. 
The  neighbouring  country  was  settled  by  colonies  from 
Greece,  and,  by  other  tribes.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  name  of  Byzantium  was  changed  to  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  329. 

8.  It  had  before  this  period  fallen  into  decay,  but  it  was 
now  revived,  and  Constantine  removed  thither  with  his 
whole  court.  It  thus  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire.  When  that  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  in  395,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  former, 
which,  as  you  know,  was  often  called  the  Greek  empire. 

9.  This  continued,  with  various  &&xi%3&,  to  witessfc.  *^*» 
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of  Cairo.  Sitting  on  this  throne,  he  caused  all  the  Mame- 
lukes to  be  massacred  in  his  sight  and  their  bodies  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river. 

3.  Mohammed  the  Third,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1596, 
had  nineteen  brothers.  Alt  these  he  caused  to  be  strangled, 
so  that  they  might  not  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  power. 

4.  Amurath  the  Fourth  became  sultan  in  1621.  This 
monster  caused  fourteen  thousand  men  to  be  murdered.  The 
sport  that  pleased  him  best  was  to  run  about  the  streets  at 
night,  with  a  drawn  sword,  catting  and  dashing  at  everybody 
whom  he  met. 

5.  These  facts  will  shew  the  reader  what  kind  of  a 
government  the  Turks  have  lived  under.  The  late  sultan, 
whose  name  was  Mahmoud  the  Second,  ascended  the  throne 
in  1808.     He  was  more  enlightened  than  his  predecessors. 

6.  But  he  was  compelled  to  act  with  great  severity.  Th» 
was  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  janizaries.  These 
were  a  large  body  of  troops,  established  by  Mahomet  IE.  in 
1300,  and  who  continued  to  be  a  very  powerful  body  o£ 
soldiers  for  several  centuries.  Though  called  the  sultan's 
guards,  they  became  more  rebellious  and  dangerous  than  all 
the  other  subjects  of  the  empire. 

7.  Sultan  Mahmoud  therefore  determined  to  free  himself 
from  their  power.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1826  he  ordered 
the  rest  of  his  troops  to  surround  the  janizaries.  This  was 
done,  and  they  were  shot  down  and  massacred  without 

mercy.     The  sultan  subsequently  enfasNWR^  to  reform  the 
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manners  of  the  Turks,  and  to  make  them  adopt  the  customs 
of  other  European  nations.  In  this  he  had  some  success, 
but  his  progress  was  very  slow.  He  died  in  1839,  before  he 
could  fully  carry  his  plans  into  execution;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Abdul  Medjid. 

8,  In  a  previous  chapter  we  told  you  that  this  country 
before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahomedan  Turks  in  1453, 
was  inhabited  by  Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  whose 
beautiful  churches  in  Constantinople  are  now  turned  into 
mosques.  The  emperor  of  Russia  considers  himself  the  head 
and  protector  of  the  Greek  church,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  religion  the  Russians  invaded  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  1853,  which  has  led  to  some  severe  battles,  and 
threatens  to  terminate  in  a  fierce  and  general  war. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  Turkish  sultans? 
What  of  Sultan  Selim?  What  of  the  Mamelukes?  2.  What  did  the 
Sultan  order  ?  3.  When  did  Mohammed  IIL  ascend  the  throne  ?  What 
crime  did  he  commit?  4.  Who  became  sultan  in  1621?  What  of 
Amurath?  5.  Who  was,  the  late  sultan?  When  did  he  ascend  the 
throne  ?  6.  What  of  him  ?  Who  were  the  janizaries  ?  When  were  they 
established?  7.  What  was  done  in  1826?  What  did  the  sultan  do 
afterwards  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  8.  What  was  the  religion  of  the 
people  before  the  Mahomedan  conquest  ?  Who  is  the  head  of  the  Greek 
church  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey  in 
1853? 
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Chap.  CIL — Eukope  oontmued. 

XABUT  BWORT  Of  IPADF.      THE  MOOBI8H  CONQUB8T. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  is  divided  from  France  by  the 
range  of  mountain*  called  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  Portugal  on 
the  west ;  its  other  boundaries  are,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.,  Hie  whole 
country  forms  a  large  peninsula. 

2.  Spain  is  a  very  remarkable  country;  it  is  full  of  wild, 
rocky  mountains,  with  beautiful  valleys  between.  The 
climate  is  warm  and  delightful  Hie  country  produces 
abundance  of  grapes,  olives,  lemons,  almonds,  figs,  citrons, 
and  pomegranates. 

8.  Spain  is  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  breed  of  horses.  It 
was  also  the  country  from  which  the  merino  sheep  were  first 
brought.  There  are  many  of  these  now  in  this  country,  and 
you  know  they  produce  the  finest  wool  in  the  world. 

4.  Spain  has  about  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
people  are  generally  ignorant  and  superstitious,  but  they 
seem  to  be  very  honest,  ceremonious,  and  polite.  They  are 
fond  of  gay  dances  in  the  open  air.  Madrid,  the  capital  of 
Spain,  is  a  very  splendid  city. 

5.  Spain  abounds  in  castles,  churches,  and  palaces,  built 
by  the  Moors,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  tell  you  the  story.  These 
edifices  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  buildings  in  the 

world.     They  are  totally  unlike  \\kk&  tf  w&isnt  Greece 
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and  Rome.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  what  is  called 
the  Gothic  architecture,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  some  of  our  cities. 

6.  If  I  had  time  and  room,  I  should  like  very  much  to  tell 
you  a  long  story  about  Spain  ;  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  say 
very  little  of  it,  and  leave  you  afterwards  to  pursue  the 
subject  in  some  larger  book. 

7.  Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  Spain  till  the 
Phoenicians  made  voyages  thither.  They  came  from  Phoe- 
nicia, which  you  know  was  close  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  a 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  built  two  columns  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  These  columns  were  called  the  pillars 
of  Hercules.  The  ancients  did  not  dare  to  sail  beyond  them 
into  the  broad  Atlantic  Ocean. 

8.  The  Greeks  founded  several  cities  in  Spain.  After- 
wards, the  Carthaginians  acquired  possession  of  the  country ; 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  134  B.C.,  who  kept  it 
till  the  year  406  after  the  Christian  era.  Spain  was  then 
invaded  by  barbarians  from  the  north,  called  the  Suevi,  the 
Alans,  and  the  Vandals. 

9.  Some  of  these  people  continued  in  the  country  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  They  were  then  driven  out  by 
another  set  of  barbarians,'  called  Goths,  or  Visigoths,  who 
overran  the  whole  of  Spain.  These  became  established  in 
the  country  and  finally  founded  a  kingdom  there. 

10.  After  the  Goths  had  been  in  Spain  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  a  king  mounted  the  tfcroift,  ^\t&«&  tunera  ^^ 
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Roderick.  This  king  grievously  injured  Count  Julian,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  or  Gothic 
nobles.  In  order  to  avenge  himself,  Julian  took  steps  which 
resulted  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

11.  In  Mauritania,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  not  far  from  Spain,  there 
was  a  nation  of  Saracens.  They  were  called  Mauri,  or 
Moors,  from  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Count  Julian 
invited  them  to  cross  the  sea,  and  invade  Spain. 

12.  Accordingly,  a  great  number  of  these  infidels  landed 
on  the  Spanish  shores,  under  the  command  of  a  general 
named  Tariff.  King  Roderick,  the  Goth,  gathered  an  army, 
and  encountered  them  at  Xeres,  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
Here  a  great  battle  was  fought. 

13.  The  Moors  were  completely  victorious.  The  fate  of 
King  Roderick  was  never  known.  His  horse,  and  his 
sword,  helmet,  shield,  and  breastplate,  were  found  by  the 
side  of  a  river  near  the  field  of  battle;  but  his  body  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.     These  events  occurred  about  a.d.  712. 

14.  The  Spaniards  long  believed  that  King  Roderick  was 
alive,  and  that,  at  some  future  day,  he  would  again  lead  an 
army  to  battle  against  the  Moors.  But  his  war-shout  was 
heard  no  more;  and,  as  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  ruined  by 
his  fall,  he  is  called  Roderick  the  last  of  the  Goths. 

15.  Pelagio,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  took  command 
of  all  the   Gothic   Spaniards  who  had  not  been  slain  by 

the  Moors.     He  led  them  into  the  mountainous  region  of 
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Asturias  and  Burgos,  and  there  founded  a  little  kingdom. 
This  was  the  only  part  of  Spain  which  the  Moors  never 
conquered. 

16.  The  successors  of  Pelagio  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
his  kingdom.  But,  for  a  long  time,  the  Moors  possessed 
three-fourths  of  Spain. 

Questions.— 1.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Spain?  What  ocean  lies 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States?  How  is  Spain  divided  from 
Franoe  ?  Boundaries  of  Spain  ?  2.  What  sort  of  a  country  is  Spain  ? 
Climate?  Productions?  Should  you  like  to  go  to  Spain  and  eat  some 
of  the  fine  fruits?  3.  What  of  the  horses  of  Spain?  Merino  sheep  ? 
4.  Population?  What  of  the  people?  Capital?  What  of  Madrid? 
Which  way  is  Madrid  from  you?  From  London?  Paris?  Rome? 
Algiers?  6.  What  of  the  Moorish  buildings  in  Spain?  7.  What  of 
the  early  history  of  Spain?  Where  was  Phoenicia?  How  far  from  Spain? 
In  what  direction  from  Spain?  What  did  the  Phoenicians  do  in  Spain? 
What  straits  connect  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 
Where  were  the  pillars  of  Hercules  built?  How  far  did  the  ancients 
venture  to  go  in  their  vessels?  8.  What  of  the  Greeks?  The  Cartha- 
ginians? The  Romans?  What  barbarians  conquered  Spain?  About  what 
time  did  they  conquer  Spain?  9.  How  long  did  the  Suevi  and  other 
barbarians  remain  in  Spain?  Who  drove  out  the  Suevi  and  other  bar- 
barians? What  of  the  Goths?  10.  What  of  Roderick?  Count  Julian? 
What  did  he  do?  11.  What  of  Mauritania?  Its  direction  from  Spain? 
What  of  the  Moors?  Count  Julian?  12.  What  did  the  Moors  do? 
What  followed?  13.  Fate  of  king  Roderick?  How  long  ago  did  this 
happen?  14.  What  did  the  Spaniards  believe?  Why  was  Roderick 
called  the  last  of  the  Goths?  16.  What  of  Pelagio?  Which  was  the 
only  part  of  Spain  not  conquered  by  the  Moors?  16.  What  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Pelagio  ?    What  portion  of  Spain  did  the  Moors  long  possess? 
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Chap.  CM. — Europe  continued. 

WARS  BETWEEN   THE  MOORS  AND  THE  SPANIARDS. 

1.  The  Moors  were  a  wild  people  when  they  first  con- 
quered Spain ;  but  they  soon  became  civilized  and  polished* 
There  was  more  learning  amongst  them  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

2.  In  the  city  of  Cordovo,  there  was  a  library  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  There  was  likewise  seventy  public 
libraries  in  other  parts  of  the  Moorish  territories  in  Spain. 
The  Moors  were  great  lovers  of  poetry  and  music. 

3.  They  built  many  noble  edifices  in  Spain.  The  Alham- 
bra, in  the  city  of  Grenada,  was  the  palace  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns.  «It  was  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  beauti- 
ful sculpture.  The  sultry  atmosphere  was  cooled  by  foun- 
tains, which  spouted  continually  in  the  chambers  and  halls. 
Beneath  the  Alhambra  were  vaults,  which  the  Moorish 
kings  had  caused  to  be  dug,  that  they  might  be  buried  there; 
tor  they  loved  the  Alhambra  so  well,  that  they  used  it  both 
as  their  palace  and  sepulchre. 

4.  But  the  Spaniards  hated  the  Moors,  and  seldom  were 
at  peace  with  them.  In  their  continual  wars,  the  victory 
sometimes  fell  to  one  party,  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 
Eighty  thousand  Moors  were  once  slain  in  a  single  battle. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Moorish  hero,  by  the  name  of 
Almanzor,  is  said  to  have  vanc\vx\&\fc&  ^  S^mwds  in  more 
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than  fifty  battles.  He  took  the  city  of  Compostella,  and 
compelled  his  captives  to  cany  the  gates  of  a  large  edifice 
from  thence  to  Cordova  on  their  shoulders. 

6.  The  most  famous  warrior  that  appeared  on  either  side, 
was  Don  Kodrigo  de  Bivar,  sumamed  the  Gid  Campeador, 
or  the  Incomparable  Lord.  He  gained  so  many  battles 
against  the  Moors,  that  at  last  the  Spaniards  considered 
victory  certain  whenever  the  Cid  Campeador  was  at  their 
head. 

7.  When  the  Incomparable  Lord  was  dead,  the  courage  of 
the  Moors  revived.  They  boldly  attacked  the  Spaniards, 
and  besieged  the  city  where  the  Cid  Campeador  lay  buried. 
The  Spaniards  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and  at  their  head 
rode  an  armed  warrior,  with  a  countenance  like  death. 

8.  The  Moors  recognized  his  features,  and  fled;  for  it  was 
the  Cid  Campeador!  The  Spaniards  had  taken  him  from 
the  tomb,  and  seated  him  on  the  war-horse  which  he  had 
rode  in  his  lifetime.  And  thus  the  dead  warrior  won  another 
victory. 

9.  Many  other  wonderful  stories  are  told  about  the 
Moorish  and  Spanish  wars.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  a  saint 
came  down  from  heaven  to  lead  the  Spaniards  to  battle. 
Sometimes  the  sun  stood  still,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
kill  their  enemies.  Sometimes  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
appearance  of  a  blazing  cross  in  the  sky. 

10.  But  these  are  fables.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Moors  gradually  lost  their  Spanish,  tomtom^  ^^  \i<sfcss&^ 
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remained  to  them  except  Grenada.    And,  in  the  reign  of 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  they  were  wholly  driven  out  of 

Spain.    This  event  took  place  in  1492,  nearly  eight  centuries 

after  the  overthrow  of  King  Roderick  the  Goth. 

Questions.— 1.  What  can  yon  say  of  the  Moon?  2.  What  of  libraries 
inCordoya?  In  other  cities?  What  did  the  Moora  love  ?  &  What  did 
they  build  in  Spain?  Describe  the  Alhambra.  What  were  beneath  the 
Alhambra?  4.  How  did  the  Spaniards  feel  toward  the  Moors?  What 
of  their  ware?  6.  What  of  Almamor?  What  city  did  he  take?  6.  What 
famous  warrior  can  you  mention?  What  of  him?  7.  What  of  the 
Moors  after  his  death?  Who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Spaniards?  & 
How  were  the  Moors  affected  by  seeing  the  dead  body  of  the  Cid  Gam- 
peador?  &  What  stories  are  told  of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  wars? 
10.  What  at  last  remained  to  the  Moors?  When  were  the  Moon  driven 
out  of  Spain? 


Chap.  CIV. — Europe  continued. 

THE  SPANISH  INQUISITION. 

1 .  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  disgraced  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  design  of  this 
horrible  institution  was  to  prevent  the  people  from  adopting 
any  but  the  Catholic  religion. 

2.  Persons  who  were  suspected  of  being  heretics  were 
thrown  into  damp  and  dismal  dungeons.  They  were  then 
brought  before  the  inquisitors,  who  sat  completely  covered 
with  long  robes  and  hoods  of  sackcloth.  Their  faces  were 
invisible ;  but  they  looked  at  the  prisoners  through  two  holes 
in  their  sackcloth  hoods. 
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3.  If  the  accused  persons  would  not  plead  guilty,  they 
were  tortured  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  were  drawn 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber  by  a  rope,  and,  after  hanging 
a  considerable  time,  the  rope  was  loosened,  so  that  they  fell 
almost  to  the  floor. 

4.  The  rope  was  then  suddenly  tightened  again,  and  the 
prisoner's  limbs  were  put  out  of  joint  by  the  shock.  If  he 
still  refused  to  confess,  the  inquisitors  rubbed  his  feet  with 
lard,  and  roasted  them  before  a  fire.  In  short,  their  cruelties 
were  too  dreadful  to  be  told. 

5.  When  the  inquisitors  had  satisfied  themselves  with 
torturing  their  prisoners,  they  prepared  to  burn  them.  The 
condemned  persons  walked  in  a  procession,  dressed  in  gar- 
ments which  were  painted  with  flames.  On  their  breasts 
they  wore  their  own  likenesses  in  the  act  of  being  devoured 
by  serpents  and  wild  beasts. 

6.  When  they  reached  the  place  of  execution,  the  victims 
were  fastened  to  a  stake  with  iron  chains,  and  roasted  to 
death  by  a  slow  fire.  They  sometimes  suffered  the  agony  of 
this  torment  for  two  or  three  hours,  before  death  relieved 
them.  Such  were  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition ;  yet  it  was 
introduced  into  Italy  and  other  Catholic  countries,  and 
continued  in  operation  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons  were  burned  alive, 
before  the  Inquisition  was  abolished. 

7.  The  remembrance  of  the  Inquisition  will  ever  cause  a 
stain  to  rest  upon  the  reign  of  Ferdm&iui  axA  "Vss&tf&a^  "Vs. 
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was  the  greatest  glory  of  tins  king  and  queen,  that  they  gave 
Christopher  Columbus  the  means  of  discovering  America. 
Bat  Columbus  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  as  the  reward  of 
his  discovery  I 

8.  The  Spaniards  made  great  conquests  in  America.  The 
riches  of  the  country  were  in  this  way  much  increased ;  and 
there  were  more  silver  and  gold  in  Spain  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  Europe.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether.  Spain  ever  derived 
any  real  benefit  from  her  American  colonies ;  for  instead  of 
staying  at  home  to  cultivate  the  soil,  the  inhabitants  crossed 
the  ocean  In  search  of  gold  and  silver. 

Questions.— 1.  When  was  the  Inquisition  established?  What  was  its 
design?  2.  How  were  suspected  persons  treated?  Describe  the 
inquisitors.  8.  How  were  the  accused  persons  tortured?  5.  Describe 
the  burning  of  the  prisoners.  6.  How  long  did  the  Inquisition  continue 
in  operation?  7.  What  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella?  What 
was  the  glory  of  their  reign  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Columbus  ?  8.  What 
of  the  Spaniards?  What  of  the  riches  of  Spain?  Were  the  American 
colonies  any  benefit  to  Spain? 


Chap.  CV. — Europe  continued. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  ARMADA.     CURIOUS  DEATH  OF  A  SPANISH  KING. 
RECENT  AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN. 

1 .  One  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Spain  was  Philip 
the  Second.     He  was  not  only  king  of  Spain,  but  he  obtained 
the  crown  of  Portugal  also,  in  1580 ;   but  Portugal  after- 
ward? became  a  separate  kingdom  again.    It  had  first  been 
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declared  independent  of   Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

2.  Philip  intended  to  conquer  England,  and  prepared  a 
fleet  of  eighty  ships  for  that  purpose.  This  fleet  was  called 
the  Invincible  Armada.  But  it  was  terribly  harrassed  by 
the  English  vessels,  and  was  at  last  conquered  even  without 
a  battle,  for  a  storm  scattered  it,  and  drove  many  of  the 
ships  on  the  British  coast. 

3.  The  son  of  Philip  was  a  weak-minded  man.  The 
manner  of  his  death  was  very  singular.  He  was  sitting  one 
day  in  the  council  chamber,  which  was  warmed  by  a  large 
stove.     The  heat  and  vapour  of  the  stove  affected  his  head. 

4.  He  ordered  his  attendants  to  quench  the  fire.  But  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  this  happened  not  to  be  in 
the  chamber,  and  the  rules  of  the  Spanish  court  were  so 
strict  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  any  other  person 
to  touch  the  fire. 

5.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been  beneath  the  king's 
dignity  to  leave  the  chamber,  or  even  to  move  his  chair  back 
from  the  stove.  So  the  fire  continued  to  grow  hotter,  and 
the  poor  king  grew  sicker  and  sicker,  till  at  last  it  was 
impossible  to  cure  him.  And  thus  he  died,  by  a  kind  of 
death  that  could  have  befallen  nobody  but  a  Spanish  king. 

6  In  the  year  1700,  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  died 
without  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  young  French 
prince,  named  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
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the  Fourteenth*    The  kings  of  this  family  are  called  the 
Spanish  Bourbons. 

7.  This  event  caused  a  long  war  in  Europe*  Charles, 
archduke  of  Austria,  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  he 
and  Philip  of  Aqjou  alternately  drove  each  other  out  of 
Madrid    But  Philip  finally  kept  his  seat  on  the  throne. 

8.  Spain  has  often  been  at  war  with  England.  She 
united  with  France  against  this  country  during  the  American 
Revolution;  but  peaee  was  concluded  in  1788.  Another 
war,  however,  began  between  England  and  France  in  about 
ten  years  afterwards,  and  Spain  was  obliged  to  take  part 
in  it 

9.  In  1808,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  he  compelled  the  Spanish  king  to 
abdicate  his  throne.  The  name  of  this  king  was  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh.  Napoleon  then  placed  the  crown  of  Spain 
upon  the  head  of  his  own  brother,  Joseph  Buonaparte. 

10.  But  most  of  the  Spaniards  refused  to  acknowledge 
King  Joseph  as  their  sovereign.  A  bloody  war  ensued. 
The  English  government  sent  armies  into  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  and  it  was  there  that  Lord  Wellington  gained  his 
first  victories  over  the  French. 

11.  Ferdinand,  the  old  Spanish  king,  was  replaced  upon 
the  throne  in  1814.  He  was,  however,  a  tyrant  and  a  bigot, 
and  his  reign  was  mischievous  to  the  country.  His  death 
took  place  in  1833. 
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1 2.  Since  that  event,  Spain  has  been  ravaged  by  a  civil 
war  between  Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand's  brother,  and  the 
young  Queen  Maria  Isabella.  Three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  course 
of  this  war,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  Since  the  ter- 
mination of  that  contest,  the  peace  of  Spain  has  been  several 
times  disturbed  by  contending  factions. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  PhiUp  II.?  What  of  Portugal  ?  2.  What  of 
the  Invincible  Armada?  3.  Describe  the  death  of  Philip  the  Second's 
son.  6.  What  happened  in  the  year  1700  ?  Who  succeeded  Charles  II.  ? 
Who  were  the  Spanish  Bourbons  ?  7.  Why  did  Charles  and  Philip  go  to 
war?  Who  triumphed?  8.  What  of  Spain?  When  was  peace  con- 
cluded between  France  and  England?  9.  What  did  Napoleon  compel 
the  Spanish  king  to  do  in  1808?  Who  was  Ferdinand  VII.  ?  Whom  did 
Napoleon  make  king  of  Spain?  10.  What  of  the  Spaniards?  What  of 
the  English  government?  What  of  Lord  Wellington?  11.  When  was 
Ferdinand  replaced  upon  the  throne?  What  of  him?  When  did  he 
die?    12.  What  of  a  civil  war  in  Spain? 


Chap.  CVL — Europe  continued. 

A  SHORT  STORY  ABOUT  PORTUGAL, 

1 .  Portugal  lies  to  the  west  of  Spain,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  population  of  the 
country  is  nearly  four  millions.  The  capital  is  Lisbon.  This 
is  a  large  city,  and  many  of  our  vessels  visit  it  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  wines,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

2.  The  climate  of  Portugal  is  similar  to  that  of  Spain. 
The  people  also  resemble  the  Spaniards,  Wis^^^*^^*^ 
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somewhat  different    The  Portuguese  are  very  ignorant,  and, 
as  they  seldom  read,  they  have  plenty  of  time  for  dancing. 

8.  Portugal  was  originally  considered  a  part  of  Spain,  and 
shared  in  the  events  of  that  country.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  became  independent.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  consi- 
dered a  separate  kingdom,  though  it  has  been  subject  to  Spain 
for  a  portion  of  this  period. 

4.  The  history  of  Portugal  is  of  little  interest  till  about  the 
year  1400,  when  the  Portuguese  took  the  lead  in  navigating 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  this  time,  this  great  sea  was  little 
known,  and  nobody  had  gone  across  it  to  America,  nor  had 
any  one  dared  to  sail  around  Africa. 

5.  But  the  little  Portuguese  vessels  ventured  out  farther 
and  farther,  and  finally  one  of  them  reached  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  After  this,  a  Portuguese  fleet  passed  entirely 
around  Africa,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  reached 
India. 

6.  These  wonderful  adventures  and  discoveries  excited 
other  nations,  and  in  a  few  years  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America.  Thus  the  Portuguese  may  be  considered 
as  having  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  this  vast  western 
continent,  which  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1492. 

7.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  what  happened  in  Portugal  from 
this  time  till  the  year  1755.  At  that  date  an  earthquake 
took    place,   which    shook    down    nearly  the  whole    city 

of  Lisbon.    Houses,  churches,  and  \ral8xm>  were  suddenly 
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tumbled  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Large  chasms  were  opened 
in  the  earth,  and  hundreds  of  houses  were  plunged  into 
them.  The  sea  at  first  rolled  back  from  the  land,  and  then 
returned,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it.  In  this  awful 
calamity  ten  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives. 

8.  The  Portuguese  founded  a  good  many  colonies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  One  of  these  was  in  Brazil,  in 
South  America.  To  this  place  the  king  of  Portugal  retired 
with  his  family  in  1807,  and  established  his  court  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the  country.  This  was  done  because 
Portugal  had  been  invaded  by  the  French. 

9.  The  French  being  driven  out  in  1808,  by  the  English 
and  Portuguese,  the  king  returned  in  a  few  years.  After 
his  death  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  crown,  but  it  was 
finally  settled  upon  Donna  Maria,  the  present  queen. 

Questions.— 1.  Boundaries  of  Portugal?  Population?  Capital? 
Direction  of  Lisbon  from  London?  Madrid?  From  you?  What  of 
Lisbon?  2.  Climate  of  Portugal?  The  people?  Language?  3.  What 
of  Portugal?  When  did  it  become  independent?  What  of  Portugal 
since  the  twelfth  century?  4.  What  of  the  Portuguese  after  about  1400? 
What  of  the  Atlantic  at  this  time?  6.  What  of  the  Portuguese  vessels? 
Their  discoveries?  6.  What  consequences  followed  the  Portuguese 
discoveries?  What  of  America  till  1492?  7.  What  happened  in  1755? 
Describe  the  earthquake.  8.  Colonies  of  Portugal  ?  What  of  the  king 
of  Portugal?  When  and  why  did  he  remove  to  Brazil?  9.  What 
followed  ? 
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Chap.  CVH. — Europe  continued. 

CHRONOLOGY  OP  TUBKEY,  SPAIN,  AND  PORTUGAL. 

B.O. 

The  Phoenicians  trade  to  Spain  about 900 

The  Carthaginians  make  conquests  in  Spain  about               .  600 

Hannibal  attacks  Saguntum  in  Spain 219 

Spain  subjected  to  the  Roman  power 206 

Scipio  subjugates  the  Numantines  of  Spain 133 

A.D. 

Spain  invaded  by  northern  barbarians 406 

Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  founded  in  Spain 419 

Roderick,  king  of  Spain,  defeated  by  the  Moors    ...  712 

The  Moors  defeated  by  Charles  Martel,  king  of  France        .  713 

Portugal  subjected  by  the  Moors 713 

Kingdom  of  Portugal  founded 1139 

The  Tartars  take  Bagdad 1258 

Othman  first  emperor  of  Turkey 1268 

Ottoman  empire  founded 1299 

Sultan  Bajazet  begins  to  reign 1389 

Bajazet  taken  by  Tamerlane 1402 

The  Turks  take  Constantinople       .        .               ....  1453 

Inquisition  established  in  Spain 1478 

The  Portuguese  discover  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  .  .       .1481 

The  first  court  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain 1481 

America  discovered  by  Columbus 1492 

The  Moors  of  Grenada  driven  out  of  Spain 1492 

The  Portuguese  discover  Brazil 1501 

The  Sultan  Selim  began  to  reign 1512 

Philip  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain 1580 

Mohammed  III.  ascends  the  Turkish  throne 1696 

Portugal  becomes  independent  of  Spain 1604 

The  Moors  finally  expelled  from  Spain 1620 

Amurath  IV.  emperor  of  Turkey 1621 
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AD. 

Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  died 1700 

Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 1766 

Peace  between  Spain  and  England 1783 

King  of  Portugal  goes  to  Brazil       .......  1807 

Napoleon  removes  Ferdinand  from  the  throne  of  Spain       .  1808 

Inquisition  abolished  in  Portugal 1816 

Revolution  in  Portugal 1820 

Inquisition  abolished  in  Spain         .......  1820 

Massacre  of  the  Janizaries  in  Turkey 1826 

Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Spain,  died 1838 

Attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 1862 

The  Porte  declares  war  against  Russia 1863 

Turkish  ships  destroyed  by  the  Russians  at  Sinope       .       .       .  1863 

The  Turks  defeat  the  Russians  at  Oltenitza          ....  1863 

The  bombardment  of  Odessa  by  the  English  and  French     .  1864 


Chap.  CVHL — Europe  continued. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    FRANCE.        ITS    CLIMATE.       CITIES.        MANUFACTURES. 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

1.  France  lies  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tains about  thirty-five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Paris,  the 
capital,  is  a  very  large  city,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stone 
and  several  forts.  It  is  full  of  fine  houses,  beautiful  public 
gardens,  pleasant  walks,  handsome  streets,  and  interesting 
places  of  amusement.  To  a  stranger,  it  is  the  most  agree- 
able city  in  the  world. 

2.  Beside  Paris,  there  are  a  great  maxrj  otita&c  \sx^  «s&. 
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handsome  cities  in  France.  Among  these  are  Rouen,  where 
the  people  manufacture  a  great  deal  of  handsome  jewellery; 
Lyons,  where  they  make  beautiful  silks ;  Marseilles,  where 
the  people  deal  in  wines;  and  Bordeaux,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  which  produces  fine  grapes,  and  other  delicious 
fruits.  • 

3.  The  climate  of  France  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
and  yields  abundance  of  food  for  the  numerous  inhabitants. 
The  country  produces  many  kinds  of  fruit  in  great  perfection, 
such  as  cherries,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and  figs.  It  also 
yields  immense  quantities  of  grapes,  from  which  many  kinds 
of  choice  wines  are  produced. 

4.  The  people  of  France  are  very  gay  and  cheerful.  They 
live  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  both  men  and  women  at  work 
in  the  fields.  They  do  not  labour  very  hard,  and,  during  the 
holidays,  of  which  they  have  a  great  many,  they  walk  about 
the  streets,  and  dance  in  the  public  gardens,  or  squares. 

5.  If  the  French  are  not  the  wisest  people  in  the  world, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  better  than  most  others. 
They  are  fond  of  music,  and  delight  to  get  together,  and 
talk  about  all  sorts  of  things.  They  are  very  polite,  and 
always  treat  strangers  with  particular  civility.  The  gentle- 
men are  very  courteous  to  the  ladies,  and  the  ladies,  in 
return,  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  their  society 

agreeable  to  the  gentlemen. 


\ 
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ti.  The  manufactures  of  France  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
The  people  have  an  excellent  fancy  in  making  jewellery, 
silks,  clocks,  watches,  and  many  other  ornamental  things. 
These  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  though  they 
may  not  be  considered  very  necessary,  yet  they  give  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  thus  have  their  use. 

7.  The  French  people  are  fond  of  dress,  and  the  dress- 
makers of  Paris  set  the  fashions  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  milliners  and  mantua-makers  of  this  city  have  more 
followers  than  any  king  that  ever  lived ;  for  the  gowns  and 
bonnets  of  all  the  ladies  of  Europe  and  America  are  made 
according  to  their  direction. 

8.  The  French  nation,  on  the  whole,  are  a  very  interest- 
ing people.  Though  they  might  seem  to  be  frivolous  and 
thoughtless,  yet  France  has  produced  many  great  men,  and 
the  history  of  the  country  displays  many  great  and  glorious 
actions. 

9.  Tou  might  at  first  think  them  a  nation  of  fiddlers, 

dressmakers,  and  dancing-masters ;  but  if  you  look  deeper 

into  their  character,  and  read  their  story  with  attention, 

you  will  see  that,  perhaps,  they  are  the  most  warlike  nation 

in  Europe,  and  that  if  they  spend  their  time  in  amusement, 

it  is  not  because  they  are  deficient  in  genius  for  the  highest 

pursuits  of  the  mind. 

Questions.— Where  is  France?    Boundaries?    Which  way  is  France 
from  Spain  ?    From  England  ?    The  United  States  ?    How  would  you  ^ 
to  France?   1.  Population?   Describe  Paxfe.  Tfctvaa&TL ^xssn^^s&sv^ 
Rome?    London?    New  York?     What  &*  oi  Ttotaft    ^NK>u*.  «* 
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Rouen?  What  of  Lyons?  What  of  Marseilles?  What  of  Bordeaux? 
3.  Climate  of  France?  Soil?  Productions?  4.  Character  and  man- 
ners of  the  French  people?  5.  What  of  the  gentlemen?  The  ladies? 
6.  Manufactures  of  France?  What  is  the  use  of  the  fancy  articles  manu- 
factured in  France?  7.  What  of  the  French  as  to  dress?  Milliners 
and  mantua-makers?  8.  What  might  seem  to  be  the  character  of  the 
French  ?  What  does  their  history  display  ?  &  What  of  Jheir  talent  for 
war  ?    Their  genius  for  other  things  ? 


Chap.  CIX. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  GAULS  AND  OTHER  TRIBES  OF  BARBARIANS.  HOW  THE 
SOUTHERN  PARTS  OF  EUROPE  WERE  FIRST  SETTLED,  AND  HOW  THE 
NORTHERN  PARTS  WERE  SETTLED  AFTERWARDS. 

1.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  mention  various  northern  tribes  of  Europe,  called  barba- 
rians, and  perhaps  I  shall  not  find  a  better  opportunity  than 
the  present  to  give  you  some  account  of  them.  You  remem- 
ber that  Greece  was  settled  before  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  first  inhabitants  were  the  descendants  of  Japheth. 
The  descendants  of  these  spread  themselves  over  Greece, 
and  probably  other  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  As  the  people  increased  along  the  shores  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  they  sent  colonies  ta  different  places  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  settled  in  Greece,  some  in 
Italy,  some  in  Spain.  These  countries  being  warm,'  pleasant, 
and  fruitful,  were  soon  filled  with  inhabitants.  Living 
upon  the  coast,  they  had  a  great  many  ships,  and  carried  on 
commerce  with  different  countries. 
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3.  In  this  way,  after  many  years,,  they  grew  rich,  and 
built  large  cities,  with  fine  houses,  temples,  and  palaces. 
Such  was  the  course  of  events  in  regard  to  all  southern 
Europe,  of  which  I  have  been  telling  you  the  story.  But 
while  these  things  were  going  on,  various  tribes  were  emi- 
grating into  {he  more  northern  portions  of  Europe. 

4.  Here  the  climate  was  colder,  and  the  soil  less  fruitful. 
Still,  the  woods  were  full  of  elks,  rein-deer,  fellow-deer,  the 
roe-buck,  wild  bulls,  wild  boars,  and  many  other  animals. 
These  supplied  food  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  chase 
furnished  excellent  sport  for  the  adventurous  men  of  those 
days. 

5.  Beside  all  this,  in  these  regions,  unoccupied  by  a  man, 
the  land  was  very  cheap,  and  whoever  would  come  and  take 
it  might  have  it.  These  circumstances  invited  the  people  to 
leave  the  soft,  sunny  regions  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
also  of  Asia,  for  the  colder  and  wilder  realms  of  northern 
Europe. 

6.  Thus  tribe  followed  tribe,  and  nation  followed  nation, 
until  the  whole  country  was  occupied,  from  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north.  It  was,  in  fact, 
very  much  such  a  course  of  events  as  you  may  have  seen 
going  on  in  America.. 

7.  Those  portions  of  America  first  settled  by  the  Euro- 
peans were  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     Here  they  first 
built  houses,  and  founded  cities.     After  a  whiter  l\v^  ^ra&. 
into  the  farther  interior,  in  search  o5  to\&  ^gasa»  «&&  ^ss« 
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lands.  Thus  they  continued  to  push  farther  and  farther  into 
the  country,  and  even  now  they  are  still  advancing  toward 
the  far  west. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Greece?  2.  How  were  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  settled  ?  What  of  the  people  in  those  countries  ?  3.  How 
were  the  northern  portions  of  Europe  settled  ?  4.  Climate  and  soil  of 
northern  Europe?  What  furnished  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants?  5. 
What  of  the  land?  What  induced  the  people  to  settle  in  northern 
Europe  ?  6.  How  does  the  settlement  of  America  compare  with  that  of 
Europe? 


Chap.  CX. — Europe  continued. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BARBARIANS  CONTINUED. 

1.  I  have  now  shown  you  how  the  north  of  Europe  was 
gradually  settled  by  tribes  that  emigrated  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  from  Asia.  These  might  be  compared  to  a 
vast  stream  that  continued  to  flow  on,  growing  wider  and 
advancing  farther,  until  at  length  the  whole  country  was 
peopled. 

2.  But  you  must  remark  one  thing,  that  these  emigrants 
were  savages,  and  of  a  warlike  character ;  they  therefore  did 
not  mingle  into  one  great  nation,  but  each  tribe  remained 
distinct.  As  they  increased  in  numbers,  they  increased  in 
power. 

3.  After  a  while,  something  would  happen  to  bring  two 
tribes  living  near  each  other  into  a  state  of  war.     Fierce 

battles  would  follow,  and  a  great  msx^  ^rwild  be  killed. 
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Sometimes,  one  tribe  would  be  vanquished,  and  they  would 
all  be  slaughtered,  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  or  driven 
out  of  the  country. 

4.  It  was,  in  short,  a  state  of  things  very  much  like  that 
of  the  American  Indians,  when  America  was  first  settled  by 
the  white  people.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  that 
the  northern  barbarians  of  Europe  carried  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  many  arts.  Their  weapons  of  war,  therefore, 
were  not  merely  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  they  had  swords, 
spears,  and  shields. 

5.  They  also  built  better  houses  than  the  wigwams  of  the 
Indians.  Still  they  were  a  fierce  people,  and  in  many  respects 
were  as  savage  as  the  wild  boars  and  wild  bears  which  they 
pursued  in  the  chase. 

6.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  northern  tribes 
were  the  Gauls,  who  were  the  first  known  inhabitants  of 
France;  the  Franks  and  Suevi,  who  inhabited  Germany; 
the  Goths  and  the  Vandals,  who  inhabited  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland,  and  afterwards  established  themselves  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  Huns,  who  lived  in  Hungary.  There  were 
still  many  other  tribes,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
them  here. 

7.  Well,  you  must  now  imagine  all  the  north  of  Europe 
inhabited  by  these  wild  tribes.  Spending  their  time  chiefly 
in  the  chase,  or  in  war,  or  other  hardy  pursuits,  they  became 
bold,  daring,  and  adventurous.  Their  numbers  also  increased, 
and  some  of  them  became  powerful  nattaift. 
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8.  They  were,  however,  generally  restless,  and^like  beasts 
of  prey,  were  constantly  looking  out  for  some  object  upon 
which  they  might  rail  and  devour  it  So  things  went  on, 
till  at.  length  these  barbarians  fixed  their  attention  upon  the 
rich  cities,  the  fertile  plains,  and  vine-clad  hills  of  the  south 
of  Europe. 

9.  The  Roman  empire  was  now  tottering  to  decay,  and 
the  Roman  armies  were  no  longer  the  dread  of  these  tribes. 
About  the  year  400,  they  began  to  pour  down  their  armies 
upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  laid 
Rome  under  contribution,  and,  less  than  fifty  years  after, 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  threatened  the  same  city  with 
destruction. 

10.  After  this  period,  these  restless  invaders  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  southern  regions  of  Europe, 
till  they  made  themselves  masters  of  its  finest  portions. 

11.  As  the  northern  barbarians  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking  had  no  books,  and  wrote  no  histories,  their  early 
story  is  little  known.  After  getting  possession  of  Rome, 
Spain,  and  other  southern  portions  of  Europe,  they  settled  in 
those  countries. 

12.  For  a  time,  literature  and  learning,  the  arts  of  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music  which  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  Romans,  were  unknown  in  the  countries  where  they 
once  flourished.  But  by  degrees,  the  new  inhabitants 
became  civilized  and  polished,  and  the  modern  nations  which 
now  occupy  these  regions  may  be  considered  as  in  part  their 
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descendant^.    It  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the  history  of 
France. 

Questions.— 1.  How  was  the  north  of  Europe  settled?  To  what  may 
the  emigration  of  the  tribes  be  compared  ?  2.  What  of  these  emigrants  ? 
3.  What  of  their  wars?  4.  What  did  the  state  of  these  barbarians 
resemble?  6.  What  of  them?  6.  Which  were  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  northern  tribes  ?  7.  Describe  their  mode  of  life.  8.  What  at  length 
attracted  their  attention  ?  9.  What  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  When  did 
the  barbarians  attack  Italy?  What  of  Alaric  and  Attila ?  10.  What  did 
the  barbarians  continue  to  do?  11.  Where  did  the  northern  barbarians 
settle?  12.  What  of  them  for  a  time?  What  happened  at  length  ?  What 
of  the  modern  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe? 


Chap.  CXI. — Europe  continued. 

THE  GAULS.     ORIGIN  OF  THE  FRENCH  NATION. 

1  The  ancient  name  of  France  was  Gaul,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Gauls.  These  were  one  of  those  warlike 
tribes  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking.  At  a  very  early 
date  they  appear  to  have  been  numerous  and  powerful.  In 
the  year  390  b.c,  they  invaded  Borne  under  Brennus,  and ' 
took  that  city,  but  were  expelled  by  Camillus. 

2.  Under  another  Brennus  they  invaded  Greece,  as  I  have 
told  you.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Gauls  had  made 
some  little  progress  towards  civilization ;  but  they  were  still 
a  barbarous  people,  and  retained  many  practices  that  belong 
only  to  savages.  They  had,  however,  a  good  many  cities, 
and  these  were  defended  with  strong  walls. 

3.  When  Caesar  entered  the  country  \\fc  fouo&<ta&  ^*2&»> 
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sorely  pressed  by  nine  of  the  German  tribes.  At  first  ti* 
affected  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  Gaols  from  these  trouble- 
some enemies. 

4.  But  the  people  soon  discovered  that  Caesar's  real  design 
was  to  conquer  them*  They  then  began  to  resist,  and  fir 
nine  long  years  they  fought  Caesar  and  his  armies  with 
admirable  skill  and  spirit  Bnt  the  Romans  were  bettor 
versed  in  the  art  of  war  than  the  Gauls.  Their  soldiers 
were  better  trained,  and  their  implements  of  war  wen 
superior  to  those  of  the  Gauls. 

5.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  so  brave  and  obstinate  were 
the  Gauls  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  that  it  required  all 
the  genius  of  Julius  Caesar,  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  that 
ever  lived,  anted  by  the  immense  power  of  Borne,  to  subdue 
them. 

6.  Caesar  was. occupied  no  less  than  nine  years  in  con- 
quering the  Gauls,  and  it  is  supposed  a  million  of  men  were 
slain  in  the  bloody  struggle.  From  the  time  of  Caesar's  con- 
quest, about  50  years  B.C.,  Gaul  was  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  people  gradually  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Romans.  Even  their  language  became  changed,  and 
assumed  a  resemblance  to  the  Latin.  But  between  the  third 
and  fourth  century,  the  Franks,  a  German  tribe  which  I  have 
mentioned,  got  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Gaul. 

7.  It  is  said  that  the  Franks  who  first  established  them- 
selves in  Gaul  were  led  by  Pharamond.    He  died  in  428, 

and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Clodion,  who  was  celebrated 
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for  the  beauty  of  his  hair.     Clodion  died  in  448,  and  was 

succeeded  by  Meroveus;  Meroveus  died  in  458,  and  was 

succeeded  by  Childeric.    Very  little  is  known  of  these  kings, 

except  the  last. 

Questions.— 1.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  France  ?  Of  the  people  ? 
What  did  they  do  under  Brennus?  2.  When  did  they  invade  Greece? 
What  of  them  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar?  What  of  their  cities?  3. 
What  did  Caesar  find  on  entering  the  country?  4.  What  did  the  people 
soon  discover?  What  did  they  do  ?  What  of  the  Romans?  5.  What  of 
the  Gauls  ?  What  was  required  to  subdue  them  ?  6.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  struggle  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans?  What  of 
Gaul  from  this  time  ?  What  of  the  Franks?  7.  Pharamond?  Clodion? 
Meroveus  ?    What  of  these  kings  ? 


Chap.  CXII. — Europe  continued. 

▲BOUT  CLOVIS  AND  LITTLE  KING  PEPIN. 

1.  Childeric  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. He  was  succeeded  by  his  /-son  Clovis.  When 
Clovis  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  he  drove  the  Romans 
out  of  France.  He  afterwards  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Germans. 

2.  As  Clovis  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  he  attri- 
buted his  success  to  the  God  whom  she  worshipped.  He 
therefore  determined  to  become  a  Christian  himself,  and  he 
was  baptized,  with  three  thousand  of  his  subjects,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  in  the  year  496.  After  the  death  of  Clovis,  France 
was  divided  among  several  petty  kings.  They  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  caused  great  taovft&fc  \fc  ^&  ^»a»ss*~ 
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The  wife  of  one  them  was  accused  of  murdering  ten  kings, 
or  children  of  kings. 

3.  Little  King  Pepin,  otherwise  called  Pepin  the  Short, 
thrust  all  the  other  kings  from  their  thrones,  and  made  him- 
self sole  ruler  of  France.  He  was  a  very  small  man,  being 
only  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  but  he  had  a  mighty  spirit  in 
that  little  body. 

4.  Moreover,  he  had  an  enormous  deal  of  strength. 
The  following  tale  is  told  of  him.  Knowing  that  some  of 
his  courtiers  made  fun  of  his  little  size,  he  resolved  to 
show  them  that  there  was  as  much  manhood  in  him  as 
there  could  possibly  be  in  a  giant.  He  therefore  invited 
them  to  see  a  fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bull. 

5.  The  lion  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  and  leaped  upon  the 
bull's  back,  sticking  his  claws  deep  into  the  flesh.  The  bull 
also  roared  with  pain  and  terror,  as  well  he  might.  Then 
little  King  Pepin  stood  on  tiptoe  on  his  throne,  to  make 
himself  as  tall  as  he  could;  and  he  roared  out  to  his  courtiers 
full  as  loud  as  either  the  bull  or  the  lion : — 

9.  "  Which  of  you  all,"  cried  he,  u  will  make  that  lion 
let  go  his  hold?"  The  courtiers  all  stood  silent  and  abashed; 
for  they  had  no  notion  of  venturing  within  reach  of  the  lion's 
claws.  Then  I'll  do  it  myself!  said  King  Pepin  the  Short. 
So  the  valiant  little  king  leaped  down  from  his  throne,  and 
drew  a  sword  almost  as  long  as  himself.  Brandishing  it  in 
the  air,  he  ran  up  to  the  lion,  who  was  still  clinging  to  the 
mad  bull's  back. 
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7.  When  the  lion  beheld  this  terrible  small  champion,  he 
opened  his  enormous  jaws,  as  if  he  meant  to  snap  him  up  at 
a  single  mouthful.  But  little  King  Pepin  made  a  blow  at 
him  with  his  sword,  and  hit  him  fair  upon  the  neck. 

8.  Down  fell  the  lion's  head  on  one  side  of  the  bull,  and 
down  fell  his  body  on  the  other !  And  from  that  time  for- 
ward, the  courtiers  would  sooner  have  taken  a  roaring  lion 
by  the  manethan  have  laughed  at  little  King  Pepin. 

Questions.-I.  Who  was  Childerio?  What  of  Clovis?  2.  Why  did 
Clovis  determine  to  be  a  Christian  ?  When  was  he  baptized  ?  What  of 
France  after  his  death  ?  What  of  the  kings  ?  3,  4.  Describe  little  King 
Pepin.  What  did  he  invite  his  people  to  see?  6,  6,  7.  Relate  King 
Pepin's  encounter  with  the  lion.  8.  How  did  his  bravery  affect  his 
courtiers  ? 


Chap.  CXIII. — Europe  continued. 

THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

1.  King  Pepin  the  Little  had  a  son  who  was  called  Charle- 
magne, or  Charles  the  Great.  The  epithet  was  given  him 
because  he  was  a  mighty  king  and  conqueror,  but  he  also 
deserved  it  on  account  of  his  height,  which  was  not  an  inch 
less  than  seven  feet. 

2.  Charlemagne  used  to  wear  a  sheepskin  cloak.  When- 
ever he  saw  his  courtiers  richly  dressed,  he  invited  them  to 
go  a-hunting  with  him.  Charlemagne  took  care  to  lead  the 
way  through  all  the  thorns  and  bu&tt&  \i*  wdN&  %sA->  «*. 
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purpose  that  his  oourtiers  might  tear  their  floe  clothes  in 
following  him. 

3.  This  king  was  continually  at  war.  He  subjugated  the 
Saxons,  and  other  tribes  who  lived  in  Germany.  He  like- 
wise made  conquests  in  Spain  and  Italy.  At  length,  ruling 
over  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  he  wished  for 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West 

4.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Borne,  and  kneU^down  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  church,  as  if  to  say  his  prayers.  Then 
was  a  large  congregation  in  the  church,  and  they  were  much 
edified  by  the  devout  behaviour  of  Charlemagne.  But  while 
he  was  kneeling,  the  pope  stole  softly  behind  him,  and  placed 
the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

5.  This  was  the  crown  which  all  the  old  emperors  of  Borne 
had  worn,  and  when  the  people  beheld  it  on  the  head  of 
Charlemagne,  they  shouted,  "Long  live  the  emperor P 
Charlemagne  pretended  to  be  suprised  and  angry;  but  he 
took  care  to  keep  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

6.  Charlemagne  died  in  the  year  814,  when  he  was  quite 
an  old  man.  While  he  was  alive,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he 
wore  a  sheep-skin  cloak.  But  after  he  was  dead  his  attend- 
ants dressed  him  in  robes  of  imperial  purple. 

7.  They  placed  a  throne  of  gold  in  his  sepulchre,  and  set 
the  dead  body  of  the  grey-bearded  old  emperor  upon  it.  A 
sword  was  girded  about  his  waist  He  had  a  golden  crown 
upon  his  head,  a  golden  sceptre  and  shield  at  his  feet,  a 

golden  chalice  in  his  hand,  and  a  Bible  uuon  his  knees. 
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8.  Over  the  sepulchre,  there  was  a  magnificent  triumphal 
arch,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty 
Charlemagne.  And  having  wasted  all  this  splendour  upon 
the  senseless  corpse,  the  attendants  shut  np  the  tomb  and 
went  to  pay  their  court  to  Charlemagne's  successor. 

9.  This  was  his  son,  entitled  Louis  the  Mild.  I  know 
not  wherefore  he  was  called  the  Mild,  for  one  of  the  acts  of 
his  reign  was  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  another  king  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner.  When  Louis  died,  he  left  his  dominions 
to  his  three  sons.  They  immediately  went  to  war  with 
each  other.  It  is  said  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
slain  in  one  of  their  battles. 

10.  Some  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  France  were  Charles 

the  Bald,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  Charles  the  Fat,  Charles 

the  Simple,  Louis  the  Foreigner,  and  Hugh  Capet.     These 

sovereigns  performed  no  actions  that  need  be  recorded  in 

my  book. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  was  Charlemagne  ?  2.  What  of  his  dress?  That 
of  his  courtiers?  3.  What  of  Charlemagne?  Over  what  countries  did 
he  reign  ?  What  did  he  wish  ?  4.  What  did  he  do  ?  Describe  his  corona- 
tion. 6  When  did  Charlemagne  die  ?  How  was  his  body  dressed  for  his 
burial?  8.  What  was  put  over  the  sepulchre?  9.  Who  was  Louis  the 
Mild?  What  of  him?  What  of  his  three  sons?  10.  Who  were  some  of 
the  succeeding  kings  of  France  ? 
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Chap.  CXIV. — Europe  continued. 

▲BOUT  THE  CRUSADES,  OS  HOLT  WABS. 

1.  I  must  now  give  you  some  account  of  the  Crusades,  or 
Holy  Wars,  undertaken  by  the  European  nations  for  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  Christians  had  a  great  reverence  for  this  city,  for  here 
Christ  preached,  here  he  performed  many  miracles,  here  he 
was  buried,  and  here  his  bones  reposed. 

2.  On  account  of  the  pious  reverence  entertained  for  what 
they  called  the  Holy  City,  many  Christian  pilgrims  went  on 
foot  to  visit  it.  It  was  very  common  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  impose  this  pilgrimage  on  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted some  sin,  and  they  were  made  to  believe  that  in  this 
way  alone  they  could  receive  pardon  of  God. 

3.  Now  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  were  often  treated  with 
cruelty  and  scorn  by  the  Turks,  who  held  possession  oi 
Jerusalem  and  the  country  around  it.  The  pilgrims 
returned  to  Europe,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  treatment 
they  received.  This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  they  were  easily  induced  to  unite  in  a  great  effort 
for  taking  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidel  Turks. 

4.  The  pope  of  Rome  at  this  time  had  vast  influence,  an< 
he  wished  to  acquire  more.      When  this  project  was  pro 

posed,  therefore,  he  gave  it  nis  b&tk&ot^  \k\tfe\\\^  that  In 
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should  extend  his  dominion  over  Palestine,  if  the  country 
should  be  taken. 

5.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  the  principal  agent  in  exciting 
the  people  to  the  first  crusade.  He  was  a  half-starved 
monk,  and  went  about  bareheaded,  with  a  rope  round  his 
waist,  and  wearing  a  garment  of  coarse  cloth.  This  was 
so  short  that  it  barely  covered  bis  body,  leaving  his  arms 
and  legs  naked. 

6.  It  might  seem  that  such  a  scarecrow  as  this  would 
rather  have  excited  ridicule  than  reverence.  But  Peter  had 
been  in  Palestine,  and  had  experienced  the  insults  of  the 
Turks.  He  therefore  spoke  of  things  he  had  seen,  and  the 
people  listened  with  a  willing  sympathy. 

7.  Thus  Peter  went  from  city  to  city,  and  everywhere 
crowds  came  to  hear  him.  There  was  soon  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  the  princes  assembled,  and  armies  were 
speedily  gathered  for  the  enterprise.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1096,  Peter  set  out  with  two  hundred  thousand  men  at  his 
heels.  He  carried  a  ponderous  cross  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  his  followers  wore  crosses  of  red  cloth  sewed  upon  their 
clothes. 

8*  But  scarcely  had  this  army  landed  in  Asia,  when 
Sultan  Solyman  attacked  them,  and  made  a  terrible 
slaughter.  As  a  trophy  of  his  victory  over  the  poor 
wretches,  he  built  a  pyramid  of  their  bones.  Other  armies 
of  crusaders  met  with  similar  misfortunes. 

9.  It  is  computed  that  eight  lra»Ar%&  w&.  $8bj  ^brsqbwb^ 
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Christians  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  this  first  crusade. 
And  all  this  slaughter  took  place  before  they  had  even  come 
in  sight  of  Jerusalem. 

10.  There  was  another  army,  however,  belonging  to  the 
first  crusade,  that  had  better  success.      This  consisted  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  was  led  by  a  French  prince  called    I 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.     He  proceeded  through  Asia  Minor,    I 
took  several  cities,  and  captured  Jerusalem  in  1099.     From    I 
this  period  till  the  year  1187,  the  Holy  City  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  when  it  was  again  captured  by  the 
Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since  remained. 

11.  No  less  than  five  other  crusades  took  place;  the  last 
being  commenced  in  1 248.  This,  with  most  of  the  others, 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  whole  number  of  men  who  lost 
their  lives  in  these  wild  expeditions  was  not  less  than  two 
millions. 

12.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  crusaders  were  good  men, 
and  some,  perhaps,  were  wise  ones.  Several  of  the  leaders 
were  brave  knights,  and  they  went  forth  clad  in  bright  steel 
armour,  and  mounted  upon  fine  horses.  But  a  large  portion 
of  the  armies  were  of  a  different  character.  Some  were 
half-crazy  people  filled  with  religious  zeal,  and  a  larger 
portion  were  thieves  and  robbers,  who  joined  the  expeditions 
that  they  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  cities  that  should  be 
taken. 

13.  But  although  the  motives  of  many  of  the  crusaders 
were  seMsb,  though  the  great  ob^cte  o&  N-W&  expeditions 
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was  not  very  important,  and  though  much  -slaughter  and 
bloodshed  flowed  from  them;  still,  the  half-barbarous  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  brought  from  the  east  many  arts  that  tended 
to  refine  and  civilize  the  people.  In  this,  and  other  ways, 
the  crusades  produced  some  good  results. 

Questions.— 1.  What  were  the  crusades  ?  Why  were  they  undertaken  ? 
Why  did  the  Christians  reverence  Jerusalem?  2.  What  of  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem?  3.  How  were  the  pilgrims  treated?  What  did  they  do ? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  their  representations?  4.  What  of  the 
pope  of  Rome?  6.  Describe  Peter  the  Hermit.  6.  What  of  him?  7. 
What  effect  had  his  preaching?  What  took  place  in  1096?  8.  Who 
attacked  the  army  in  Asia?  What  did  the  sultan  do?  What  of  other 
crusades  ?  9  What  of  the  first  crusades?  10.  What  of  the  army  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon?  What  city  did  he  take?  When  did  the  Turks 
retake  Jerusalem  ?  11.  How  many  crusades  were  there  ?  When  was  the 
first  crusade  begun  ?  The  last  ?  How  many  men  lost  their  lives  in  the 
crusades  ?  12.  What  appears  concerning  many  of  the  crusaders  ?  Their 
leaders  ?  What  of  a  large  portion  of  the  armies  ?  13.  What  good  results 
did  the  crusades  produce  ? 


Chap.  CXV. — Europe  continued. 

▲BOOT  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

1 .  I  suppose  you  think  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the 
history  of  France ;  but  do  not  be  impatient.  It  is  not  right 
for  one  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  history  of  mankind,  to 
speak  only  of  kings  and  the  great  battles  which  they  fight. 
We  must  not  forget  to  consider  how  the  people  lived,  and 
what  they  were  about  while  their  ruletfc  ^stfc  ^Qk»b>  «we^^* 
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2.  If  I  were  only  to  speak  of  little  King  Pepin,  and 
Charlemagne,  and  the  popes,  and  other  rulers,  and  tell  70a 
what  they  did,  you  might  still  be  ignorant  of  what  their  sub- 
jects were  doing.  Too  might  not  know  whether  they  wen 
happy,  or  unhappy,  whether  they  were  in  a  state  of  poverty, 
or  plenty,  whether  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom, 
or  suffering  the  miseries  of  despotism. 

3.  I  trust  you  will  therefore  excuse  me  for  talking  a  Utile 
about  the  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  a  few  other  big 
words,  which  H  is  proper  you  should  understand.  I  hare 
told  you  that  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  were  fond  of 
war,  and  of  a  restless,  roving  character.  War  was  indeed 
the  chief  business  of  the  men.  A  few  of  them  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  led  the  lives  of 
soldiers,  either  wholly,  or  at  such  times  as  their  services  were 
required. 

4.  A  few  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  houses,  to  the 
manufacture  of  armour,  and  such  other  articles  as  the  simple 
manners  of  the  people  rendered  neeessary.  But  even  these 
artisans  occasionally  bore  arms,  and  went  with  their  country- 
men to  the  field  of  battle,  if  they  were  needed. 

5.  But,  as  I  have  said  beforer  the  great  business  of  society 
m  these  times  was  war,  either  for  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  other  tribes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  other  tribes. 
The  chiefs,  or  leaders,  were  generally  the  bravest  and 
strongest  men*  those  who  would  be  most  likely  in  a  battle  of 

hard  blows  to  insure  victory. 
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6.  When  a  country  was  conquered,  the-  lands,  towns, 
cities,  gold,  silver,  merchandise,  horses,  cattle,  and  all  other 
property  belonging  to  the  conquered  people,  were  considered 
the  spoils  of  the  victors.  The  people  who  were  defeated 
were  either  killed,  driven  away,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
servitude. 

7.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  making  of  war,  and  robbing 
people  of  their  lands  and  possessions,  was  not  only  considered 
lawful,  but  it  was  reckoned  grand  sport.  It  is  true  that  the 
soldiers  had  often  hard  fere  and  hard  knocks ;  occasionally 
they  were  wounded,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  But 
when  the  battle  was  over,  those  who  survived  celebrated 
their  victory  with  feasting  and  drinking,  and  other  amuse- 
ments suited  to  the  tastes  of  barbarous  men. 

8.  Between  the  intervals  of  fighting,  they  had  mimic 
battles  among  themselves,  or  two  stout  fellows  would  fight 
with  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people.  At  other 
times,  during  a  wet  day,  or  a  dull  night,  they  would  prolong 
their  festivities  by  telling  stories  of  the  great  deeds  they  had 
done,  or  seen,  or  heard  of,  or  by  singing  ballads  of  bloodshed 
and  battle. 

9.  It  frequently  happened  that  some  person  in  the  camp 
had  a  great  talent  for  singing  and  story-telling ;  he  therefore 
would  be  often  ealled  upon  to  exercise  his  gift.  So  ha  would 
amuse  the  company  with  wild  legends  of  the  chase,  in  which 
a  king  or  prince  had  a  terrible  battle  with  a  fierce  boarn  or  & 
rough  bear. 
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10.  Or  he  would  tell  of  some  chief  who  had  performed 
wonderful  deeds,  or  perhaps  he  would  weave  some  supersti- 
tious tale  of  ghosts  that  walked  abroad  by  moonlight,  or  of 
some  murdered  prince  whose  spirit  often  came  at  night  to 
hnnt  the  castle  where  he  once  dwelt 

1 1 .  Such  were  some  of  the  amusements  which  repaid  these 
barbarians  for  the  toils  of  "war.  But  these  were  by  no 
means  alL  The  real  object  of  most  of  the  wars  among  these 
people  was  plunder.  War  took  the  place  of  trade  and  com- 
merce among  them*  and  the  principal  inducement  to  cany  it 
on  was  to  obtain  the  lands  and  the  goods  of  other  nations. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  system  of  plunder,  and  the  several  tribes 
might  be  considered  as  so  many  bands  of  robbers. 

12.  When  a  country  was  conquered,  the  spoils  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  victors,  according  to  their  rank.  The 
king,  or  chief,  had  a  large  share,  the  inferior  chiefs  had  a 
smaller  share,  and  the  common  soldiers  had  still  less.  The 
lands  were  divided  in  this  way,  but  it  was  always  under- 
stood that  those  who  received  the  land  were  afterwards 
bound  to  go  and  fight  whenever  called  upon  by  their 
chiefs. 

13.  The  lands  were  not  held  in  those  times  as  they  are 
now  among  us ;  each  individual  did  not  own  a  piece  of  land, 
and  build  upon  it,  or  cultivate  it  as  he  liked.  But  a  large 
tract  would  belong  to  the  king,  and  a  smaller  tract  would 
belong  to  the  inferior  chiefs  or  barons. 

14.  The  king,  or  baron  built  u\*m  \as  land  an  immense 
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strong  castle  of  stone;  around  it,  the  people,  who  were 
called  his  vassals,  or  slaves,  built  their  little  huts.  These 
tilled  the  land,  taking  what  was  necessary  for  their  own 
support,  but  giving  the  best  of  everything  to  their  liege 
lord. 

15.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  Feudal  System  is  this; 
that  the  vassals  of  a  baron  who  lived  upon  his  land  were 
bound  to  do  military  service  whenever  the  baron  required  it. 
So  also  the  barons,  under  the  feudal  system,  were  required  to 
do  military  service,  bringing  into  the  field  all  the  men  they 
could  muster,  whenever  their  king  required  it. 

16.  In  return  for  these  services  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
owner  of  the  land,  was  expected  to  protect  his  people  in  time 
of  war ;  and  as  the  castle  was  usually  large  and  strong,  the 
people  fled  to  it  whenever  an  enemy  appeared  in  sight. 

17.  Here  in  the  castle  they  would  make  the  best  defence  in 
their  power.  Sometimes  they  would  be  besieged  for  months ; 
but,  so  long  as  the  wines  lasted,  and  the  stores  of  provisions 
held  out,  the  besieged  inmates  of  the  castle  would  hold  their 
revels,  tell  their  stories,  and  sing  their  songs. 

Questions.— 1.  What  must  not  be  forgotten  ?  2.  Why  must  the  history 
of  the  people  not  be  neglected?  3.  What  of  the  northern  tribes  of 
Europe  ?  What  of  the  men?  5.  What  was  the  great  business  of  society 
in  these  times  ?  What  of  the  chiefs  ?  6.  What  of  a  conquered  country  ? 
The  people  ?  7.  How  were  war  and  robbery  considered  ?  The  soldiers  V 
The  survivors  ?  8.  What  was  done  in  the  intervals  of  fighting  ?  9.  What 
of  story-telling?  11.  What  was  the  real  object  of  war  amon^tlsA^ 
ancient  nations?    What  of  war?    How  imgbt.  \fc»  \srft*»\jfc  vsus&sswfc^ 
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12.  What  of  the  division  <>f  spoils?  What  of  lands?  13.  How  were  the 
lands  held  in  these  timet?  14.  What  of  a  king  or  baron?  The  people,  or 
vassals?  16.  What  was  the  feudal  system?  What  were  the  vassals  and 
baronsTequiredtodo?  16.  What  was  expected  of  the  lord  of  the  manor? 
17.  What  of  a  besieged  eastle? 


Chap.  CXVL— Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  CHTVALBY,  OB  KNIOHT-EBBANTBT. 

1.  I  hopk  yon  now  understand  how  matters  and  things  went 
on  among  the.  rode  tribes  of  France,  Germany,  and  most 
other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  in  early  times.  I  hope 
also  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  feudal  system. 

2.  If  you  will  reflect  a  moment,  you  will  perceive  that 
Europe  at  this  time  was  divided  among  a  great  number  of 
warlike  tribes,  or  nations,  each  tribe  having  a  king,  each  king 
having  under  him  several  powerful  barons,  and  each  baron 
having  a  good  many  vassals. 

3.  You  will  remember  that  the  kings  and  barons  dwelt  in 
strong  stone  castles ;  and  in  every  part  of  Europe  you  will  see 
many  of  these  still  in  existence,  some  of  which  were  built 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  in 
ruins,  but  they  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  tales  and 
legends  of  the  olden  times  which  are  connected  with  them. 

4.  It  is  not  certain  when  the  feudal  system  commenced, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  first  in  use  among  the  German 

tribes,  and  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  Franks,  who 
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entered  that  country  a.d.  420,  and  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  French  monarchy,  about  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  years  after  Christ.  It  continued  in  full  force  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  and,  for  some  centuries  after,  it  formed 
the  basis  of  all  the  political  systems  of  Europe. 

5.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that,  among  the  rough  Mngs  and 
barons  of  the  feudal  times,  it  often  happened  that  private 
acts  of  violence  and  injustice  took  place.  Sometimes  a 
powerful  baron  would  come  suddenly  upon  a  weaker  one, 
seize  his  castle,  and  either  murder  him,  or  shut  him  up  in  a 
dungeon.  Sometimes  one  of  these  barons  would  carry  oft' 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  another  king,  or  baron,  and  take 
her  home  to  his  castle. 

6.  Even  in  these  rude  times,  such  things  were  considered 
wrong,  and  sometimes  a  brave  warrior,  called  a  knight, 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  redress  these  grievances.  He 
would  perhaps  go  and  challenge  the  baron  who  had  been 
guilty  of  injustice,  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  or  in  some 
other  way  would  endeavour  to  repair  the  injury  done; 

7.  The  people  applauded  these  knights,  and  cheered  them 
on  to  acts  of  daring,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  benevolence. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  their  numbers  increased,  and,  about  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
many  of  them. 

8.  The  crusades  themselves  seemed  to  establish  knight- 
errantry  as  a  regular  profession,  and,  from  the  period  of  1 100 
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after  Christ,  we  may  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able institutions  in  Europe. 

9.  When  knight- errantry,  or  chivalry,  had  become  thus 
established,  those  who  belonged  to  the  profession  were  con- 
sidered as  under  a  religious  tow  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  If  any  person  had  suffered 
an  act  of  injustice r  they  considered  themselves  bound  to  set 
the  matter  right ;  if  any  person  was  in  distress,  they  were 
under  obligation  to  peril  their  lives  for  his  relief. 

10.  Besides  this,  the  knights  were  required  always  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  always  to  perform  their  promises ;  they  were 
expected  to  be  Full  of  generosity  and  courage,  and  never  Id 
be  guilty  of  any  act  of  meanness.  They  were,  in  short, 
expected  to  devote  themselves  to4hc  cause  of  humanity r  wad 
remedy,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  injustice  and  violence 
which  belonged  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

11.  Many  of  these  knights  spent  their  whole  time  in 
riding  about  the  country  in  search  of  adventures.  These 
were  called  knights-errant.  If,  in  the  course  of  their  travels, 
they  heard  of  any  body  in  distress,  they  would  offer  their 
services  for  relief. 

12.  They  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ladies 
who  had  been  stolen  away,  and  shut  up  in  castles.  In 
behalf  of  these,  they  often  performed  wonderful  feats  of 
strength  and  valour.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  knights 
acted  wickedly,  but  in  so  doing  they  violated  their  vows. 
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Questions.— 2.  What  can  you  say  of  Europe  in  feudal  times  ?  3.  What 
must  you  remember?  4.  What  of  the  feudal  system?  Who  introduced 
it  into  France?  When?  When  was  the  foundation  of  the  French 
monarchy  laid?  How  long  did  the  feudal  system  continue?  Of  what 
did  it  form  the  basis?  6.  What  happened  in  feudal  times?  6.  How  were 
such  things  considered?  What  would  a  knight  sometimes  do?  7.  What 
of  the  people?  Knights?  8.  What  of  the  crusades?  When  did  knight- 
errantry  become  a  regular  profession?  9.  What  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  profession?  10.  What  was  required  and  expected  of  the  knights? 
11.  Who  were  knights-errant?    12.  What  did  they  perform  for  ladies? 


Chap.  CXVII. — Europe  continued. 

MORE  ABOUT  CHIVALRY. 

1.  If  one  knight-errant  chanced  to  meet  another,  they  usually 
went  to  fighting,  either  for  sport,  or  renown.  Some  of  them 
acquired  great  fame,  and  a  multitude  of  songs  and  ballads 
were  composed  in  celebration  of  their  deeds. 

2.  The  knights  were  very  particular  to  ride  fine  strong 
horses.  Some  of  these  are  almost  as  famous,  in  the  legends 
of  chivalry,  as  their  riders.  The  knight  was  powerfully 
armed,  his  chief  weapon  being  a  long  pointed  lance.  Beside 
this,  he  had  a  sword,  dagger,  battle-axe,  and  mace,  which 
was  a  heavy  sort  of  club. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  weapons  for  attack,  he  had  a  defen- 
sive armour,  consisting  of  a  shield  of  metal,  a  helmet  of  steel 
with  a  vizor  to  cover  his  face,  a  body  harness  made  of  platea 
of  steel,  and  sometimes  a  shirt  of  mail  goti*yb&&%<&  *fc\M&aca»&* 
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of  iron  links,  the  whole  fitting  close  to  the  body.  Over  all 
this,  the  knight  wore  a  long  flowing  robe,  which  came  down 
to  bis  beels. 

4,  The  horse  also  was  carefully  defended  by  mail,  or  steel 
plates.  His  head,  chest,  and  sides  were  usually  covered,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  body  was  shielded  by  glittering  steel. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  care  and  preparation 
usually  bestowed  by  the  knights  in  training  their  horses,  in 
selecting  their  armour,  in  having  it  carefully  fitted,  and  in 
keeping  it  bright 

5.  'J "hey  were  also  very  attentive  to  their  daily  exercise,  as 
well  to  preserve  their  health  and  acquire  strength,  as  to  keep 
themselves  in  perfect  practice, 

C.  A  knight  was  always  attended  by  a  squire,  and  stitntf 
times  by  several  squires.  These  attended  upon  their 
masters,  and  were  considered  as  learning  to  become  knights 
themselves.  As  the  institution  of  chivalry  advanoed,  it 
became  a  matter  of  honour  to  be  a  knight,  and  therefore 
most  kings,  princes,  and  military  leaders  took  upon  them- 
selves the  vows  of  knighthood,  The  celedrated  leaders  of 
the  crusades,  Richard  of  England,  Godfrey  of  France  and 
others,  were  knights. 

7.  In  after  times,  there  were  several  orders  of  knights; 

those  of  each  order  taking  upon  themselves  peculiar  vows. 

Such  were  the  Knights  of  St.   John  of   Jerusalem,   the 

Knights  of  Malta,  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  Knights  Tern- 

plans,  &c* 
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8.  When  society  had  become  somewhat  more  civilized,  it  , 
was  the  custom  in  different  parts  of  Europe  to  have  tilts 
and  tournaments.  These  were  occasions  of  great  ceremony, 
and  multitudes  of  people  collected  together  to  witness  them. 
They  were  often  splendid  beyond  description.  Kings, 
princes,  and  fair  ladies  delighted  in  these  exhibitions. 

9.  They  consisted  of  encounters  between  celebrated 
knights,  clad  in  complete  armour.  They  took  place  in  some 
opeir  plain,  surrounded  with  tents  and  pavilions  filled  with 
spectators.  The  victorious  knights  were  honoured  with 
applause  from  the  people,  and  with  marks  of  favour  even 
from  kings  and  queens. 

10.  Such  was  the  institution  of  chivalry.  If  I  had  time, 
I  could  fill  a  book  with  stories  of  knights.  A  multitude  of 
tales  called  romances  were  written  in  the  age  of  chivalry. 
These  recounted  the  deeds,  or  pretended  deeds,  of  celebrated 
champions.  Some  of  them  are  very  amusing,  but  they  are 
nearly  all  filled  with  incredible  fables. 

11.  Chivalry  was  at  its  height  from  the  year  1200  to 
about  1400.  From  this  later  period  it  rapidly  declined,  and, 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  that  is,  about  1 600,  it 
had  ceased.  If  there  were  a  few  tilts  and  tournaments  after 
this,  they  were  only  as  relics  of  an  age  that  had  passed. 

1  2.  Thus  I  have  told  you  about  the  Feudal  System,  the 
Crusades,  and  Chivalry ;  and  I  have  told  you  of  these  things 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  France,  because  the  people 
:>f  that  country  were  largely  concerned  in  «XV  ^taaaa.  \»»&Xsst**> 
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Qoimovs.~l.  What  happened  if  two  kni^t^^  What  was 

done  in  celebration  of  their  deeds?  2L  What  of  their  hones?  How  was 
the  knight  armed?  4.  What  of  the  hone's  caparison?  Knight's  armour? 
6.  What  of  exercise?  ft.  What  of  squires?  How  was  the  proftwsfcm  of 
knighthood  considered?  Who  were  some  celebrated  knights  in  As 
crusades?  7.  What  can  you  say  of  orders  of  knights?  &WhatoftBti 
and  tournaments?  9.  Describe  them.  What  of  the  knights?  10.  What 
of  romances?  11.  When  was  chivalry  at  its  height?  What  of  it  after 
1400?  When  did  H  cease?  12.  Why  is  the  story  of  the  Feudal  System 
Chivalry,  &&,  told  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  France? 


Chap.  CXVHI. — Europe  oontinued. 

KINO  PHILIP  AMD  POP!  BOHIFACE.     WARS  OF  THE  PUNCH  HD 

1.  I  will  now  go  on  with  my  story  about  France.  After 
Charles  the  Fat,  Hngh  Capet,  and  the  other  kings  I  have 
mentioned,  there  were  many  sovereigns,  bnt  I  shall  pass 
them  over  till  I  come  to  Philip  the  Fair,  who  began  to  reign 
in  1285.  He  possessed  great  personal  beauty,  but  had  many 
bad  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  The  most  remarkable 
event  of  his  reign  was  a  great  quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface. 

2.  This  potentate  was  one  of  the  haughtiest  popes  that 
ever  wore  a  triple  crown.  He  spoke  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  as  if  he  were  sovereign  of  them  all,  and  king  of 
kings.  But  Philip  the  Fair  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.  Pope  Boniface  excommunicated  King  Philip  for 
his  disobedience,  and  King  Philip  called  Pope  Boniface  all 
the  bad  names  he  could  think  of. 
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3.  One  day,  some  of  Philip's  Mends  took  Pope  Boniface 
prisoner.  They  put  him  on  a  horse,  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  and  made  him  ride  with  his  race  towards  the  horse's 
tail.  Nobody  could  help  laughing  to  see  what  a  ridiculous 
figure  was  cut  by  his  Holiness.  But,  as  for  poor  Pope  Boni- 
face, he  took  the  joke  so  much  to  heart,  that,  together  with 
the  loss  of  his  treasures,  it  actually  killed  him.  Philip  the 
Fair  survived  him  several  years. 

4.  The  French  have  always  been  a  warlike  people.  They 
have  been  so  often  at  war  with  England,  that  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  used  to  think  themselves  born  to  be  each 
other's  enemies. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1328,  Philip  of 
Valois  became  king  of  France.  But  Edward  the  Third, 
king  of  England,  asserted  that  he  himself  was  the  rightful 
king  of  France,  because  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Fair.  He  undertook  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
invading  France  with  an  English  army. 

6.  King  Edward  challenged  Philip  of  Valois  to  fight  him 
in  single  combat ;  but  Philip  preferred  to  meet  him  with  an 
army.  At  the  bloody  battle  of  Cressy,  in  France,  in  1346, 
the  French  lost  the  bravest  of  their  nobles,  and  thirty 
thousand  men. 

7.  In  1350,  John  the  Good,  son  of  Philip  of  Valois,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  France.  The  country  was  invaded  by 
an  English  army  under  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  \Jcv^f\\sxx^ 
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He  was  called  tie  Black  Prince,  on  account  of  the  colour  of 
bis  armour. 

8.  King  John  of  France,  with  sixty  thousand  men, 
encountered  the  Black  Prince  of  England,  near  Friction* 
The  Black  Prince  had  only  eight  thousand  soldiers.  But 
the  English  archers  and  cross-bow  men  let  fly  their  arrows 
at  the  French,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 
King  John  was  taken  and  kept  prisoner  four  years  in 
London. 

9.  John  the  Good  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles,  the 
Wise.  King  Edward  of  England  had  now  grown  old,  and 
his  son  the  brave  Black  Prince,  was  dead.  The  French, 
therefore,  got  back  all  the  territories  which  the  English  had 
won  of  them  except  the  town  of  Calais. 

10.  But  when  Charles  the  Weil-beloved  was  king  of 
France,  the  English  renewed  the  waiv  Henry  the  Fifth,, 
now  king  of  England,  invaded  France.  At  the  battle  of 
Agincourt  he  had  but  fifteen  thousand  men,  while  the 
French  had  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 

1 1 .  Yet  the  English  gained  a  glorious  victory,  with  the* 
loss  of  only  forty  men.  On.  the  side  of  the  French,  there 
were  seven  princes,  the  high  constable  of  France,  and  ten 
thousand  gentlemen  killed,  besides  many  prisoners.  In  1420, 
the  English  king  entered  Pari*  in  triumph. 

12.  But  Henry,  king  of  England,  died  soon  afterwards;. 
and  then  the  French  began  to  beat  the  English.    The  chief 
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leader  of  the  French  at  this  time  was  a  girl  of  eighteen,1 
named  Joan  of  Are,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  very 
beautiful.  The  French  believed  that  Heaven  had  sent  her 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  English  invaders.  The 
English  believed  her  to  be  a  witch,  and  that  the  evil  one 
assisted  her  in  fighting  against  them. 

13.  For  a  considerable  time,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
withstand  holy  Joan,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  clad  in 
bright  steel  armour,  and  rode  in  front  of  the  French  army, 
on  a  snow-white  horse.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  con- 
secrated banner,  on  which  was  painted  the  image  of  our 
Saviour.  But  at  last  she  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  English  condemned  her  to  be  burnt  alive  for  witchcraft. 

14.  She  was  accordingly  bound  to  a  stake,  in  the  market- 
place of  Rouen.  The  English  army  luoked  on,  rejoicing, 
while  the  flames  roared  and  whirled  around  her.  When  the 
Are  had  burnt  out,  there  remained  nothing  but  ashes  and 
whitened  bonefr  of  the  valiant  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Questions.— 1.  When  did  Philip  the  Fair  begin  to  reign?  What  of 
him?  2.  What  of  Pope  Boniface?  What  took  place  between  him  and 
Philip  the  Fair?  3.  What  did  Philip  do  to  poor  Pope  Boniface?  What 
effect  had  his  treatment  upon  the  pope?  4.  What  of  the  French?  How 
did  the  French  and  Englishmen  consider  themselves?  5.  When  did, 
Charles  IV.  die?  When  did  Philip  of  Valois  become  king?  What  did, 
Edward  III.  claim?  6.  What  did  King  Edward  do?  What  of  the  battle) 
of  Cressy?    7.  Who  became  king,  in  1360?    Who  was  the  Black  Prince? 

8.  Who  encountered  the  Black  Prince?    Describe  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 

9.  Who  succeeded  John  the  Good?    Why  were,  tta  ¥t«&s3ol  *S&fe  Viw, 
back  their  territories  from  the  English?   10.^NYiqto»  ^aaT^akV*0*^ 
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France?    What  battle  mi  foaght  with  Hairy  V.?   U. 1 

the  victory?    What  fia  the  low  of  the  French?    What  took  P>t«t j» 

1420?   12.  What  happened  alter  the  death  of  Henry  V.?   Describe  fe 

Maid  of  Orleans.    What  did  the  French  and  English  think  of  her*  & 

How  did  aha  appear  at  the  head  of  the  army?   14.  What  was  hor  aai 

tote? 


Chap.  CXIX.— Europe  continued. 

* 

THI  Mia*  09  8BTKRAL  VSXVOB  KOTOS. 

L.  But  though  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  bo  longer  their  osp- 
tain,  the  French  were  still  successful.  The  English  loot  Marly 
all  that  Henry  the  Fifth  had  won.  The  French 
was  called  Charles  the  Victorious,  on  account  of  his 
triumphs. 

2.  Yet  he  was  an  unhappy  king.  His  son  hated  him,  and 
attempted  to  kill  him  by  poison.  After  the  discovery  of  this 
plot,  the  poor  old  king  was  afraid  to  take  food  enough  to 
support  life,  lest  he  should  take  poison  with  it.  So  he  wasted 
away,  and  died  miserably. 

3.  His  son,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  succeeded  him  in  1491. 
He  was  a  crafty,  treacherous,  and  cruel  king.  Once,  when 
a  nobleman  was  to  be  beheaded,  Louis  ordered  his  infant 
children  to  be  placed  under  the  scaffold,  that  they  might  be 
sprinkled  with  their  father's  blood. 

4.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  French  kings  was 
Francis  the  First,  who  ascended  tha  throne  in  1515.    He 
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fought  against  the  Swiss,  and  against  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many; bat  the  emperor  took  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia. 

5.  There  was  no  war  with  England  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  the  First;  but  he  once  held  an  interview  with  the 
English  king,  near  Calais.  Bo  much  magnificence  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  called 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

6.  In  1560,  Charles  the  Ninth  became  king  of  France. 
He  was  then  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  His  reign  was  dis- 
graced by  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes  in  history.  It  is  called 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

7.  The  Catholics  (those  who  were  attached  to  the  pope  of 
Rome)  had  conspired  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  (those 
who  did  not  like  the  pope)  throughout  France.  On  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  their  wicked  project  was 
put  in  execution.  Some  writers  affirm  that  a  hundred 
thousand  Protestants  were  murdered. 

8.  The  king  himself  sat  at  one  of  his  palace  windows, 
with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  and  shot  some  of  the  poor 
wretches.  But  he  was  soon  called  to  receive  the  recompense 
of  his  crimes.  After  the  massacre,  he  was  afflicted  with 
disease,  and  he  died  in  1574. 

9.  The  next  king,  but  'one,  was  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  He  was  a  good  king,  a  brave 
warrior,  and  a  generous  man.  His  subjects  loved  him,  and 
the  French  have  always  been  proud  oEHshtj  Hkfc^wssSo^ 
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10.  Yet  the  affection  of  his  people  could  not  save  his  lifeJ 
One  day  he  was  riding  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  his 
coach.  Seven  courtiers  were  with  him.  Other  vehicles 
were  in  the  way,  so  that  the  coachman  was  compelled  to  stop 
the  horses.  The  servants,  meanwhile,  went  by  a  short  cut 
intending  to  join  the  coach  when  it  had  got  through. 

11.  There  was  a  man  near  the  coach,  named  Ravaillac 

He  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  kill  the  king;  and  now, 

seeing  him  without  his  servants,  and  off  his  guard,  he  drew  a 

poniard,  stepped  upon  the  wheel,  and  leaned  over  into  the 

coach.    All  the  power  of  France  could  not  now  be  of  any 

avail.     The  first  blow  of  the  poniard  wounded  the  king, 

and  the  second  killed  him. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  French  people?  The  English?  The 
French  king?  2.  What  of  Charles  the  Victorious?  3.  What  of  Louis  XI.? 
4.  When  did  Francis  I.  ascend  the  throne?  What  of  him?  5.  Describe 
the  interview  at  Calais.  6.  When  did  Charles  IX.  come  to  the  throne? 
7.  Describe  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  8.  When  did  Charles  IX. 
die?  9.  When  did  Henry  IV.  come  to  the  throne?  What  of  him?  11. 
How  did  he  lose  his  life? 


Chap.  CXX. — Europe  continued. 

THE   REIGNS  OF  LOUIS   TUB  GREAT  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

1.  The  murdered  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  the 
Thirteenth .    The  government  was  chiefly  directed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  an  ambitious  priest.     He  grew  more  powerful  than 
the  king  himself. 
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2.  The  next  king  was  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  whom  the 
French  called  Louis  the  Great.  He  was  a  very  proud  and 
haughty  monarch.  He  endeavoured  to  make  France  the 
greatest  country  on  earth ;  not  that  he  really  cared  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  but  because  he  wished  to  exalt  him- 
self above  all  other  kings. 

3.  He  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  walking,  which  would 
have  been  ridiculous  in  a  common  man,  but  was  thought 
extremely  majestic  in  a  king.  He  used  to  wear  a  large 
curled  wig,  and  nobody  ever  saw  him  without  it.  He  would 
never  pull  off  his  wig  till  he  had  got  into  bed  and  closed  the 
curtains. 

4.  This  king  began  to  reign  at  five  years  old,  and  reigned 
no  less  than  seventy-two  years.  He  was  continually  at  war. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  his  armies  achieved  many 
splendid  victories. 

5.  But,  in  the  king's  old  age,  the  English  duke  of  Marl- 
borough defeated  his  troops,  and  reduced  his  kingdom  to 
great  distress.  The  French  people  now  grew  weary  of  their 
great  monarch. 

6.  And  well  they  might  be  weary  of  him,  for  he  had 
taken  all  their  money,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
means  of  going  to  war.  He  seemed  to  think  it  more  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  glory,  than  that  they  should  have 
bread. 

7.  At  last,  in  1715,  the  old  king  died,     A*\x&V^\*sk^ 
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so  grand  in  hie  lifetime,  lus  courtiers  deemed  it  proper  that 
ha  should  carry  as  ranch  grandeur  with  him  to  the  tomb  as 
possible.    They  therefore  prepared  a  magnificent  funeral 

8.  But  wherever  the  procession  passed,  the  people  heaped 
corses  on  the  royal  corpse.  They  hissed  so  loudly,  that,  if 
the  king  had  not  been  stone-dead,  he  would  have  started  up 
in  his  coffin.  Thus  ended  the  glorious  reigt  of  Louis  the 
Great. 

9.  AH  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  old  Louis  the  Great  had 
died  before  him.  He  was  therefore  succeeded  by  his  great- 
grandson,  a  child  of  five  years  eld,  who  now  became  Louis 
the  Fifteenth. 

10.  Until  the  little  king  should  become  of  age  to  take  the 
sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  declared 
regent  of  France.  He  was  a  profligate  man,  Instead  of 
teaching  the  young  king  how  to  make  his  subjects  prosper- 
ous and  happy,  he  set  him  an  example  of  all  sorts  of 
wickedness. 

11.  And  Louis  the  Fifteenth  turned  out  just  such  a  long 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  his  whole  reign  of  fifty- 
nine  years,  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  nothing  but  his  own 
selfish  pleasures. 

12.  His  kingdom  was  almost  ruined,  and  his  subjects  were 
starving.  But  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  France  and 
all  its  inhabitants,  the  king  would  hardly  have  cared.  The 
reign  of  this  odious  monarch  prepared  the  French  to  hate 
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the  very  name  of  monarchy.  He  died  in  1774,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  was 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty. 

13.  Thus,  by  the  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
profligacy  of  Louis  XV.,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  what  is 
called  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  I  shall  tell  you  in 
the  next  chapter. 

14.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  pass  by  the  story  of  that 
awful  period,  for  I  know  it  can  give  my  reader  no  pleasure 
to  read  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
read  the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  pages  of  history. 

15.  We  may  learn  from  the  French  Revolution  how  much 
evil  may  be  brought  upon  a  country  by  bad  rulers ;  and,  as 
some  of  my  young  pupils  will  hereafter  be  men,  and  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  choosing  rulers,  they  may  be  made 
to  feel  the  duty  of  choosing  good  ones. 

Questions— 1.  Who  succeeded  Henry  IV.?  What  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu?  2.  Who  was  the  next  king?  What  can  you  say  of  Louis  the 
Great?  4.  What  of  his  wars?  6.  What  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough? 
6.  What  of  the  French  people?  7.  When  did  Louis  the  Great  die? 
Describe  the  funeral.  9.  Who  succeeded  Louis  XIV.?  10.  What  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans?    11.  What  of  Louis  XV.?    12.  When  did  he  die? 


Chap.  CXXI. — Europe  continued. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

1.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  no  talents  which  could  toxs&s&: 
him  fit  to  govern  a  nation.    "But  "ha  \*a&  *  t&ssl  *&  ^*§*^ 
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heart,  kind  disposition,  and  upright  intentions.  With  all  las 
defects,  there  has  seldom  been  a  better  king ;  for,  if  he  was 
unable  to  do  good,  he  was  unwilling  to  do  harm. 

2.  The  king  was  married  to  an  Austrian  archduchess, 
named  Marie  Antoinette.  She  had  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments; but  she  was  never  a  favourite  of  the  French 
people. 

3.  Not  long  after  this  king  and  queen  were  crowned,  the 
American  Revolution  broke  out.  The  United  States  declared 
themselves  a  free  and  independent  republic  The  people  of 
France  took  a  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  America ;  and 
they  began  to  think  that  a  republic  was  a  better  kind  of 
government  than  a  monarchy. 

4.  They  compared  the  tyranny  under  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  groaned  for  ages,  with  the  freedom  which 
made  the  Americans  so  prosperous  and  happy.  The  more 
they  reflected  upon  the  subject,  the  more  discontented  they 
became  with  their  own  condition. 

5.  The  French  are  a  people  whose  minds  are  easily 
excited,  and  whenever  anything  remarkable  is  going  on 
among  them,  you  would  think  that  the  whole  nation  was 
almost  mad,  or  perhaps  had  been  drinking  too  much  wine. 
So  it  happened  in  this  case.  They  now  began  to  rave 
against  the  king,  queen,  and  nobles,  the  priests,  the  gentle- 
men, and  all  others  whom  they  had  formerly  respected ; 
they  even  blasphemed  against  Heaven  itself. 

6.  In   1789,  the  mob  of  Paris  tore  down  the  Bastile. 
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This  was  an  old  casUe  where  the  kings  of  France  had  been 
accustomed  to  confine  such  of  their  subjects  as  offended 
them.  Many  a  poor  wretch  had  been  thrown  into  the 
dungeons  of  the  Bastile,  and  never  again  beheld  the  sun- 
shine. 

7.  The  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  was  a  good  thing ;  and 
so  likewise  were  many  other  of  the  first  movements  of  the 
French  revolution.  But  when  the  people  had  once  begun 
to  change  their  ancient  government,  they  knew  not  where  to 
stop. 

8.  It  was  not  long  before  blood  began  to  flow.  No  man, 
nor  woman  in  the  kingdom  was  now  safe,  unless  they  wore 
a  red  cap  upon  their  heads,  which  was  called  the  cap  of 
liberty. 

9.  At  this  period  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  mob 
of  men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  carrying  a  bloody 
head  upon  a  pole.  And  those  who  looked  at  the  features 
would  perhaps  recognize  the  countenance  of  some  great 
nobleman,  or  beautiful  princess. 

10.  In  a  little  while  longer  there  were  so  many  heads  to 
be  cut  off,  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  fast  enough  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  do  it  by 
machinery ;  and  a  horrible  instrument,  called  the  guillotine, 
was  invented  for  the  purpose. 

11.  This  infernal  contrivance  was  set  to  work  upon  the 
proud  nobles,  and  the  holy  priesthood,  and  the  beautiful 
ladies  of  France.    Hundreds  of  tiras  \\»&A&  *3k  ^^  ^^ 
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pavement  ot  Jrans,  m  taeir  mom  na  jue  ft  nftr  mwwigi 
the  streets. 

12.  When  many  of  the  loftiest  heeds  in  the  kingdom  fcafl 
been  oat  off,  the  people  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  head  that 
wore  a  crown.  "Off  with  the  king's  head  too T  cried  they. 
So  they  dragged  the  poor  harmless  king  before  the  Nattoisl 
Convention,  and  he  ifrai  forthwith  sentenced  to  the  guil- 
lotine, 

18.  As  the  poor  king  mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaffold, 
he  gazed  round  at  the  fierce  and  cruel  multitude.  It  seemed 
all  like  a  dream,  that  they,  hit  born  subjects,  should  be 
waiting  there  to  see  him  die.  Then  he  looked  as  the  guil- 
lotine, and  beheld  it  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  thousand 
victims  who  had  been  dragged  thither  before  him. 

14.  There  stood  a  holy  priest  beside  him  on  the  scaffold. 
Other  priests,  in  those  dreadful  times,  had  abjured  their 
God;  but  here  was  one  who  held  fast  his  faith.  Other 
subjects  had  betrayed  their  king,  but  here  was  one  who 
revered  him  most  upon  the  scaffold. 

15.  He  whispered  consolation  to  the  unhappy  king,  and 
pointed  heavenward.  The  victim  calmly  laid  his  head  upon 
the  block.  "Son  of  St.  Louis,"  said  the  priest,  "ascend  to 
heaven !" 

1 6.  Down  came  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  the  head  that 
had  worn  a  crown  was  severed  from  the  body !  The  blood 
of  a  kingly  race  gushed  out  upon  the  scaffold.    Thus  the 

crimes  and  misused  power  of  mraj  kuvqgn  had  brought 
vengeance  on  their  innocent  deaccnAaxAa* 
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Questions.— 1.  What  of  Louis  XYL?  2.  What  of  Mario  Antoinette? 
8.  When  did  the  American  revolution  begin?  What  of  the  French 
people?  5.  How  do  the  French  appear  when  anything  remarkable  is 
going  on?  6.  What  was  done  in  1789?  What  of  the  Bastile?  7.  What 
of  the  destruction  of  this  old  castle?  8.  What  were  people  obliged  to 
wear  upon  their  heads?  9.  What  was  common  in  Paris  at  this  time? 
10.  Why  was  the  guillotine  invented?  11.  What  use  was  made  of  it  ? 
13.  Describe  the  execution  of  Louis  XYL 


Chap.  CXXIL — Europe  continued. 

THE  RISE  or  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTS. 

1.  The  day  of  the  king's  execution  was  the  21st  of  January, 
1 793.  Not  many  months  afterwards,  the  queen  was  likewise 
beheaded.  France  was  now  ruled  by  a  succession  of  bloody 
monsters,  who,  one  day,  were  sending  crowds  to  the  guillo- 
tine, and  the  next,  day,  were  sent  thither  themselves.  This 
anarchy  was  what  the  French  called  a  Republic. 

2.  In  the  meantime,  war  was  breaking  out  on  all  sides. 
Austria,  Prussia,  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Russia, 
sent  armies  against  France.  The  French  raised  a  million 
of  men,  and  bade  defiance  to  all  Europe. 

3.  In  the  French  army  there  was  a  young  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  named  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  When  the  war 
began,  he  was  an  unknown  and  friendless  youth.  But  he 
distinguished  himself  in  every  battle  and  every  siege,  till, 
in  a  very  few  years,  the  whole  world  had  heard  of  Buooa.- 
parte. 
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4*  When  he  was  unly  twenty-six  years  old,  he  conquered 
Italy.  Hie  next  year  he  compelled  the  emperor  of  Austria 
to  make  peace.  In  1798  he  invaded  Egypt,  and  fought 
many  battles  in  the  sandy  deserts,  and  among  the  pyramids. 

5.  The  French  were  now  tired  of  being  governed  %p 
men  whose  only  engine  of  government  was  the  gnffiotin*. 
They  wanted  a  ruler  who  would  deserve  their  obedience  by 
his  sagacity  and  energy,  and  not  merely  compel  thorn  to 
obedience  by  the  fear  of  having  their  heads  cat  oft 

6.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  such  a  man.  He  was  not 
a  good  man,  nor  a  truly  wise  one.  He  was  a  selfish  and 
ambitious  despot  But  perhaps  he  was  a  more  suitable-ruler 
for  such  a  people  as  the  French,  than  if  he  had  been  * 
different  man. 

.  7.  He  saw  that  the  French  were  now  so  excited  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  restrain  them.  .  He 
thought  it  better  that  they  should  make  war  on  foreigners, 
than  slaughter  each  other,  and  with  the  sword,  rather  than 
with  the  guillotine.  So,  partly  because  he  could  not.help  it, 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  ambitious,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
became  a  mighty  conqueror. 

Questions.— 1  When  was  Louis  XVI.  beheaded?  Describe  the  French 
republic.  2.  What  countries  now  went  to  war  with  France?  3.  What  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte?  4.  What  acts  did  Napoleon  perform?  5.  What 
of  the  French  people  at  this  time?  6.  What  of  Napoleon?  7.  What 
were  his  thoughts  upon  the  French?    What  did  he  become? 
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Chap.  CXXHT. — Europe  continued. 

THl  FALL  OF  BUONAPARTE. 

1.  In  1802,  Buonaparte  was  elected  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  for  life.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  by  the  name  of  Napoleon.  He  had  now  more 
power  than  any  of  the  ancient  kings. 

2.  I  cannot  follow  this  great  captain  in  his  marches  all 
over  Europe,  nor  even  number  the  victories  which  he  won. 
Wherever  he  went,  monarchs  humbled  themselves  before 
him.  He  drove  them  from  their  thrones,  and  placed  his 
own  brothers  and  chief  officers  there  instead.  He  gave  away 
royal  diadems  like  playthings.  He  was  called  the  Man  of 
Destiny,  because  fate  seemed  to  have  ordained  that  he 
should  always  be  victorious. 

3.  But,  in  1812,  the  spell  of  his  success  began  to  be 
broken.  He  invaded  Russia  with  a  vast  army,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  Russians  set  the  city  on 
fire.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  French  soldiers  had 
nowhere  to  shelter  themselves. 

4.  They  retreated  towards  Poland.  On  their  way  thither 
they  fought  many  battles  with  the  Russians,  and  the  weather 
was  so  bitter  cold,  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  frozen 
stiff.     The  snow  was  crimsoned  with  their  blood. 

5.  Before  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  Poland*  thra*» 
fourths  of  the  army  were  destroyed.    T\i*  etm£Brot  "&«^s«^ 
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fled  homeward  in  a  sledge,  and  returned  to  Peril.    Ha  m 
raised  new  armies*  and  was  ready  to  take  the  field  again, 

6.  Bat  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  now  allied  i 
him,  and,  after  a  few  more  battles,  he  was  driven  from  Ger- 
many into  France.  The  enemy  followed  him.  They  «**» 
polled  him  to  surrender  the  imperial  crown  of  Fran**  in 
exchange  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  little  island  of  Elba*  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

7.  Napoleon  went  to  Elba,  and  remained  there  almost  a 
year.  Bat  in  March,  1816,  he  suddenly  landed  again  on  Ilia 
French  coast  He  was  almost  alone  when  he  set  hie  foot  on 
the  shore.  Bat  there  were  a  multitude  of  his  grim  old 
veterans  throughout  the  country*  These  shouted  for  joy, 
and  trampled  on  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  kinfe  who 
had  succeeded  him*  In  a  few  days  Napoleon's  banner  again 
waved  triumphant  all  over  France. 

8.  The  nations  of  Europe  now  mustered  their  armies  once 
more.  They  were  led  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Napoleon 
marched  into  Flanders,  or  Belgium,  to  meet  them.  He  was 
followed  by  almost  every  young  Frenchman  that  could 
shoulder  a  musket. 

9.  The  Emperor  Napoleon's  last  battle  was  fought  at 
Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815.  There  he  was  utterly 
overthrown,  and  France  was  overthrown  with  him.  The 
warlike  emperor  was  sent  to  die  on  the  island  of  St  Helena, 
and  the  Bourbon  king  was  again  established  on  the  throne  of 

Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
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Questions.— 1.  What  were  the  titles  of  Napoleon?  2.  What  happened 
wherever  he  went?  What  was  he  called?  8.  What  happened  in  1812? 
What  of  the  French  army?  5.  What  of  Napoleon?  6.  What  happened 
to  him?  7.  How  long  did  Napoleon  remain  at  Elba?  What  of  him  in 
1815?  Describe  his  landing  in  France.  8.  Who  led  the  nations  of 
Europe?  What  did  Napoleon  do?  Who  followed  him?  9.  When  was 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  fought?    Fate  of  Napoleon  ? 


Chap.  CXXTV. — Eubopb  continued. 

BEOEHT  AFFAIRS  OF  FRAJNCB. 

1.  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the  new  king  of  France,  was  a 
fat,  quiet,  respectable  sort  of  old  gentleman,  and  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  love  of  oysters.  He 
died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  the 
Tenth. 

2.  It  was  said  of  all  the  Bourbon  family,  that  they  had 
learned  nothing  during  their  exile  from  France,  nor  forgotten 
anything.  And  Charles  soon  proved  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten that  his  ancestors  had  exercised  absolute  power,  nor 
learnt  that  such  power  is  very  dangerous  to  possess  or 
exercise. 

8.  In  1880,  when  Charles  the  Tenth  had  sat  on  the  throne 
about  six  years,  he  forbade,  among  other  things,  the  printing 
of  any  newspapers,  except  such  as  praised  his  conduct  and 
government. 

4.  The  mob  of  Paris  immediately  rose,  and  be^pax^^vss. 
against  the  royal  troops.    They  tott  o\&  *ka  \swsas>  ^  ^^ 
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king's  soldiers  with  paving-stones,  and  shot  them  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses.  The  old  king,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  days  of  the  revolution,  began  to  tremble  for  his 
head. 

5.  In  order  to  keep  it  on  his  shoulders,  he  took  from  it 
his  golden  crown,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  his  grandson. 
But  the  French  would  not  acknowledge  the  little  fellow  for 
their  king.  They  drove  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  family 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  They  then  asked  the  good  and  glorious  La  Fayette  (the 
man  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  in  the  time  of 
their  Eevolution)  what  sort  of  a  government  they  should 
have.  He  would  have  chosen  a  republic,  like  that  of  the 
United  States ;  but  he  knew  that  his  countrymen  were  not 
like  the  Americans. 

7.  He  therefore  told  them  that  the  government  must  be 
a  limited  monarchy,  and  that  Louis  Philippe  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  must  be  their  king.  Louis  Philippe,  was  accord- 
ingly raised  to  the  throne. 

8.  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  reigned  nearly 
eighteen  years,  and  governed  France  prudently,  and  raised 
his  kingdom  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity ;  but  he  did  not  act 
rightly  with  some  of  his  family,  and  his  fickle  subjects  got 
tired  of  him  and  wanted  a  change.  Accordingly  in  1848  they 
compelled  him  to  quit  the  kingdom,  which  he  did,  rather 
than  cause  his  soldiers  to  shed  the  blood  of  Frenchjnen. 

A  But  sad  confusion  t1&TeateTte<l\fcfo\^,    Soma  patriotic 
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men  formed  what  is  called  a  provisional  government;  but 
this  was  disliked,  and  the  good  archbishop  of  Paris  was 
killed  in  endeavouring  to  stop  the  rioters.  At  last  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  nephew  of  the  great  emperor  Napoleon, 
acquired  the  supreme  power  under  the  title  of  President  of 
the  French  Republic. 

10.  But  he  was  not  contented  with  this,  but  pretending  that 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  he  caused  his  soldiers 
to  make  a  terrible  onslaught  in  Paris,  and  finally  made  him- 
self Emperor  under  the  name  of  Napoleon  III.  Since  which 
he  married  Eugenie,  a  Spanish  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  has 
governed  France  with  vigour  and  wisdom. 

Questions.—:!.  What  of  Louis  XVIII  ?  When  did  he  die?  2.  What 
was  said  of  the  Bourbon  family?  What  did  Charles  prove?  3.  What 
took  place  in  1880?  4.  What  of  the  mob  of  Paris?  6.  What  did  the  old 
king  do?  6.  What  did  the  French  ask  La  Fayette?  7.  What  did  he  tell 
them?  Who  was  made  king?  8.  What  of  Louis  Philippe?  How  came 
he  to  be  deposed?  9.  What  followed  his  deposition?  And  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  governing  France?  10.  How  did  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
gain  the  crown  of  France? 


Chap.  CXXV. — Europe  continued. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  FRANCE. 

B.C. 

The  Gael,  Gail,  Gauls,  or  Celts,  began  to  migrate  into  Europe  from 

Asia,  as  is  supposed,  about   .       .       .       .  *     .       .       .  2000 

General  migration  of  the  Guals  to  different  parts  of  Rtoks^        .      **S«v 
Italy  ravaged  by  the  Gauls,  and  Rome  taken         .  ^** 
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The  Gaols  make  dastnwtbe  inounftoas  into  Manariiai  aajft  '  &*, 

<**««»   • *».*«• 

A  <^ony  of  Belg©  settled  in  France )P 

The  southern  part  of  Greece  along  the  MedttenuwMiooiitiNndby 

fceBomans ttBtsJB 

Fraiice  myaded  by  Julius  Ciesar 0 

All  France  finally  conquered  by  tha  Bomans  % 

France  invaded  by  the  Goths  and  other  Germanic  tribe* 
Pharamond,  a  Frank,  becomes  first  king  of  France 

Pharamonddied .48 

Clodiondied tffl 

Meroveufl,  headof  the  Merovingian  race  died  4ffg 

Childeriodied 481 

Monarchy  of  France  established 46$ 

CloTiflbaptwed 496 

Clevis  died 411 

Pepin  the  Short,  first  of  the  Carlovingian  race      ....  781 

Charlemagne  began  to  reign 772 

Charlemagne  crowned  at  Rome 800 

Charlemagne  died 814 

Hugh  Capet,  first  of  the  Capetian  race,  began  to  reign                .  987 

Peter  the  Hermit  heads  the  first  crusade 1096 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  takes  Jerusalem 1009 

Chivalry  at  its  height *  1200 

Last  crusade  begun 1248 

Philip  the  Fair  begins  to  reign 1285 

Battle  of  Cressy 1846 

John  the  Good  ascends  the  throne  .       .              .       .              .  I860 

Battle  of  Poictiers 1856 

Battle  of  Agincourt 1420 

Joan  of  Arc  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans 1428 

Louis  XL  ascended  the  throne 1461 

Francis  L  began  to  reign        ........  1615 
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A.D. 

Charles  IX.  began  to  reign .  1560 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants 1572 

Death  of  Charles  IX 1674 

Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne 1689 

Henry  IV.  killed  by  Ravaillao,  a  Jesuit 1610 

Richelieu,  minister  of  Louis  XIII 1628 

Louis  XV.  died 1774 

The  Bastile  destroyed 1789 

Execution  of  Louis  XVI. 1793 

Napoleon  took  possession  of  Egypt 1798 

Napoleon  made  first  consul 1799 

Napoleon  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo 1800 

Napoleon  made  consul  for  life         . 1802 

Napoleon  created  emperor  of  France                    ....  1804 

Battle  of  Trafalgar  between  France  and  England  1806 

Burning  of  Moscow 1812 

Louis  XVIII.  king  of  France '  .       .  1814 

Battle  of  Waterloo  between  Napoleon  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  1815 

Death  of  Napoleon 1821 

Revolution  of  the  three  glorious  days  in  France    ....  1830 

Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  throne 1880 

Death  of  La  Fayette 1834 

Revolution  and  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe         ....  1848 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon  elected  President  of  the  French  republic  1849 

Louis  Napoleon  appointed  President  for  ten  years  1852 

Titles  of  nobility  restored 1852 

Napoleon  made  emperor 1862 

Death  of  Marshal  Soult 1862 

Emperor  Napoleon  marries  Madlle.  de  Montigo     ....  1853 

France  prepares  for  war  against  Russia 1853 
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Chap.  €XXVL— Etjbopx  ooniimud. 

▲BOUT  QMMMAXY. 


1;  Gbkmajtt  Hes  to  the  east  of  France,  and  < 

than  thirty-six  different  kingdoms  and  states,  beside*  Anafeti* 

and  Prussia,  which  are  sometimes  considered  aa  HV&i4gJ# 

part  of  Germany,  and  of  which  I  shall  teU  yon  1 

These  thirty-six  states  and  kingdoms  contain  about  i 

millions  of  inhabitants. 

2.  Some  of  the  principal  kingdoms  of  Germany  >  am 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Hanover,  and  Saxony.  They  are 
nearly  all  governed  by  a  king,  or  grand  duke,  or  prince  of 
some  kind;  yet  they  are  leagued  together  under  a  m$  of 
congress,  called  a  diet,  which  meets  at  Frankfort  To  this 
diet  the  states  send  deputies. 

3.  There  are  a  great  many  large  towns  and  cities  in  Ger- 
many. Among  these,  the  principal  are  Hamburgh,  which 
carries  on  a  good  deal  of  commerce  with  this  country;  Mu- 
nich, which  is  a  very  splendid  city ;  Carlesruhe,  which  has 
its  streets  arranged  like  the  sticks  of  an  open  fan ;  Dresden, 
which  is  famous  for  the  beautiful  country  around  it;  and 
Frankfort,  which  is  encircled  by  a  belt  of  fine  gardens  and 
public  walks. 

4.  I  could  easily  write  a  book  about  Germany,  for  it  is 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  things.    In  the  cities,  there 

&re  a  great  many  churches  in  thfc  Gothic  style,  which  excite 
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the  wonder  and  admiration  of  a  traveller,  on  account  of  their 
grandeur,  and  the  skill  with  which  many  parts  of  them  are 
carved. 

5.  In  many  of  the  towns  there  are  very  curious  manufac- 
tures, particularly  of  musical  boxes,  toys  for  children,  and 
clocks  of  all  kinds.  The  Germans  are  very  ingenious  in 
these  matters,  and  sometimes  they  make  clocks  so  cunningly 
contrived,  that  at  every  hour  a  little  bird  will  come  out, 
flutter  his  wings,  and  sing  a  song,  or  perhaps  tell  you  the 
time  of  day. 

6.  If  you  ever  travel  in  Germany,  you  will  find  that  the 
people  are  very  fond  of  music.  All  the  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  music  a6"a  part  of  their  education.  Most  of  them  can 
play  upon  some  instrument.  The  flute  is  a  great  favourite, 
and  is  called  the  German  flute,  either  because  it  was  in- 
vented in  Germany,  or  because  it  is  more  in  use  amongst 
the  Germans  than  elsewhere. 

7.  In  passing  through  Germany,  you  will  often  notice  the 
ruins  of  castles,  some  of  which  were  built  a  thousand,  or 
twelve  hundred  years  ago.  These  belonged  to  the  barons 
who  occupied  the  country  in  the  old  feudal  times,  of  which  I 
have  told  you  in  the  history  of  France. 

Questions.— 1.  Where  is  Germany,  and  what  does  it  contain? 
Population  of  the  thirty-six  states  and  kingdoms  ?  2.  What  are  some 
of  the  principal  kingdoms  of  Germany?  How  are  they  governed?  How 
are  they  united?  Where  does  the  diet  meet?  What  do  the  states  send 
to  this  diet?  3.  Describe  some  of  the  principal  citfc&tfL  Qssrsass^.  ^« 
What  of  churches?  &  What  are  some  of  thfc  iiianN&Mtoxfcflft  ^-^ss^ 
of  music?  The  fate?    7.  What  of  old  castte^ 
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Chap.  CXXVEL— Europs  eonimmmL 

ABOUT  THE  ANCIENT  TRIBES  Of  GERMANY,  CBABLDUan,  Mia 

1.  Ik  ancient  days,  Germany,  as  I  have  told  you,  w* 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  barbarians.  Among  thest 
were  the  Goths,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Sueri,  CimM,  Tea 
tones,  HeruK,  Alemanni,  and  many  others.  As!  then  w« 
no  Peter  Parley  among  them  to  write  their  history  in  earrj 
times,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  them  till  two  or  daw 
hundred  years  before  Christ 

2.  At  this  time  they  were  numerous,  but  they i 
savages.  They  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  1 
seemed  to  delight  only  in  war  and  plunder.  In  the  time  « 
Caesar  they  were  very  powerful,  but  that  famous  conqueroi 
marched  against  them,  and  after  many  bloody  battles,  the) 
were  reduced  to  submission. 

3.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  wherever  the  Roman* 
extended  their  arms,  they  carried  their  arts.  Thus  the  rude 
tribes  of  Germany  became  partially  civilized ;  many  of  the 
people  exchanged  their  skins  of  beasts  for  the  Roman  toga 
or  gown.  They  also  learnt  how  to  make  better  weapons 
of  war,  how  to  build  better  houses,  and  how  to  live  more 
comfortably. 

4.  But  you  will  remember  that  four  or  five  hundred  years 
after  Caesar,  poor  old  Rome  was  tottering  to  decay.     It  wai 

therefore  unable  to  keep  tkeaa  to&V\s&&  \x\W  of  the  north  ii 
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subjection;  nay,  Rome  was  now  incapable  even  of  defending 
herself. 

5.  The  Germans  soon  discovered  how  matters  stood. 
They  saw  that  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  there  were  a 
great  many  rich  cities,  and  pleasant  towns,  and  fruitful 
valleys.  They  saw  that  in  these  countries  the  Romans  had 
collected  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world,  and  these  shrewd 
barbarians  thought  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  go  to 
these  countries  and  live  there. 

6.  They  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  go  and  live 
in  palaces  and  fine  houses,  and  have  plenty  of  wine,  and 
plenty  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  than  to  live  in  their  own 
less  fruitful  country,  and  earn  their  broad  by  toil,  ox  by 
plundering  each  other. 

7.  Accordingly,  some  of  them  set  out  under  their  daring 
leaders,  and  marched  into  Italy.  Others  soon  followed,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  these  hordes  had  settled,  like 
swarms  of  bees,  in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 

8.  But  still  many  remained  behind  in  Germany,  and  thus 
increased,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  they  were 
numerous  and  powerful.  But  he  conquered  them,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  history  of  France.  Thus,  having  made  himself 
master  of  Germany,  he  became  its  emperor,  and  resided  there. 
You  will  recollect  that  his  empire  included  France,  Germany, 
and  other  countries. 

9.  The  empire  of  Germany,  thus  established,  was,  how- 
ever, composed  of  many  separate  Bovere\gp&&s  «w$dl  <&  ^Vv&v 
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had  its  own  ruler.  Id  the  year  912,  it  became  the  custom 
for  these  rulers,  to  make  choice  of  one  of  their  number, 
and  declare  him  emperor.  He  then  presided  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.  Thus  Germany  was  what  is  called  an  elec- 
tive monarchy,  and  so  it  continued,  even  so  late  as  the  year 
1806. 

10.  In  1056,  Henry  the  Fourth  was  emperor.  Ho  had  a 
sharp  quarrel  with  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  The  pope's 
power  was  so  great,  that  he  compelled  the  emperor  to  come 
to  Italy  to  ask  his  pardon. 

11.  When  Heniy  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  pope's  palace, 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground.  Pope  Gregory  was  sitting  by  a  comfortable  fire. 
He  sent  the  emperor  word  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him,  till  he  had  stood  three  whole  days  barefooted  in  Ihe 
snow,  without  tasting  a  mouthful  of  food. 

12.  This  penance  the  poor  emperor  was  compelled  to 
undergo.  On  the  fourth  day,  Pope  Gregory  gave  him 
absolution  for  his  sins,  and  allowed  him  to  warm  himself 
and  eat  his  dinner. 

13.  Another  emperor,  also  named  Henry,  who  reigned 
about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  quarrelled  with  Pope 
Celestinus.  In  order  to  make  peace,  he  was  persuaded  to 
kneel  down  and  Mss  the  pope's  toe.  But  no  sooner  had  his 
lips  touched  the  toe,  than  Pope  Celestinus  drew  back  his 
foot,  and  hit  the  emperor's  crown  a  kick,  which  sent  it  half 

way  across  the  room.    Tnia  uuR&ta  wll  &ve  you  some 
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idea  of  the  spirit  and  manners  of  these  pretended  successors 
of  St.  Peter. 

14.  In  1273,  Bodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  sovereigns  of  Austria.  Most  of  the  German 
emperors  since  his  reign,  have  been  his  descendants. 

Questions.— 1.  How  was  Germany  anciently  inhabited?  Mention 
some  of  the  barbarian  tribes.  2.  What  of  them  in  ancient  times  ?  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  ?  3.  What  of  the  arts  of  the  Romans?  How  did  the 
rude  tribes  become  partly  civilized?  What  did  they  do?  4.  What  of 
Rome  several  hundred  years  after  CsBsar?  5.  What  did  the  Germans 
soon  discover?  6.  What  did  they  think?  7.  What  did  some  of  them 
do?  What  happened  in  a  few  years?  8.  What  of  the  barbarians  that 
remained  in  Germany  ?  What  of  Charlemagne  ?  What  did  his  empire 
include?  9.  What  of  the  sovereignties  of  Germany?  What  was  the 
custom  in  912?  What  of  the  emperor?  What  was  the  government  of 
Germany?  10.  When  was  Henry  IV.  emperor?  What  of  the  pope? 
11.  What  of  the  penance  laid  by  the  pope  upon  the  king?  13.  Relate  the 
anecdote  of  Henry  and  Pope  Celestinus.  14.  Who  was  king  of  Germany 
in  1273?    What  of  him? 


Chap.  CXXVIIL — Europe  continued. 

AFFAIRS  OF   SWITZERLAND. 

1 .  Until  the  year  1307,  Switzerland  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Germany.  Switzerland,  as  you  know,  is  a  moun- 
tainous little  country,  which  is  hemmed  in  between  Germany 
France,  and  Italy. 

2.  As  I  have  many  kind  wishes  fox  toj  ^jctou^  ^sa&ssss*^ 
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hope  it  may  be  their  pleasant  fortune  some  day  or  other  to 
visit  Switzerland.  When  you  go  there,  you  will  find  good 
roads,  but  I  advise  you  to  travel  on  foot.  There  are  so 
many  pleasant  things  to  see,  so  many  tall  mountains  looking 
like  white  cloud  I  up  in  the  sky,  so  many  little  blue  lakes* 
seeming  like  mirrors  encircled  with  frames  made  of  hills,  so 
many  bright  green  valleys,  so  many  old  ruinous  castles,  in 
short,  so  many  interesting  things  to  see,  that  you  will  be 
stopping  every  moment,  and  a  carriage  would  therefore  be  a 
great  trouble. 

3.  I  have  been  over  this  country  myself,  and  I  went  on 
foot  Switzerland  seemed  to  me  like  a  little  world  of  itself. 
Everything  was  strange,  but  still  interesting.  Among  such 
wild  mountains,  you  would  perhaps*  expect  to  meet  witb  a 
wild  and  fierce  people.  Yet  the  Swiss  are  a  gentle  and 
honest  race.  I  should  like  to  visit  the  country  again,  but 
my  old  limbs  will  never  more  toil  up  and  down  those  hills. 

4.  But  I  must  now  proceed  with  my  brief  account  of  the 
history  of  Switzerland.  When  Albert  the  First  became  em- 
peror, in  1298,  he  acted  like  a  tyrant  towards  Switzerland. 
He  appointed  governors,  who  were  worse  tyrants  than 
himself.  One  of  them,  named  Gesler,  set  his  cap  upon  a 
pole,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  bow  down  to  it. 

5.  The  famous  peasant,  William  Tell,  would  not  bow 
down  to  Gesler*s  cap.  My  readers  have  heard  the  story, 
how  Gesler  commanded  Tell  to  shoot  at  an  apple  on  his  own 

sod's  head,  and  how  Tell  hit  the  a^lemthout  hurting  his  son. 
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6.  When  the  Swiss  rebelled  against  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Tell  was  their  principal  leader.  After  sixty  pitched 
battles  with  the  emperor's  troops,  the  liberty  of  Switzerland 
was  established,  and  it  became  a  free  and  independent 
republic. 

7.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Swiss  still  believe  that  Wil- 
liam Tell  is  not  yet  dead,  though  it  is  nearly  five  hundred 
years  since  he  was  seen  on  earth.  They  suppose  that  he  lies 
asleep  in  a  cavern  near  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  with  two  other 
men  who  assisted  in  founding  the  republic. 

8.  These  three  slumberers  are  called  the  men  of  Grutli. 
If  ever  Switzerland  shall  be  enslaved,  it  is  fancied  that  they 
will  start  from  their  sleep,  and  come  forth  with  their  ancient 
garb  and  weapons,  and  rouse  up  the  people  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

9.  Since  the  time  of  William  Tell,  who  died  in  the  year 
1354,  Switzerland  has  generally  been  a  free  country.  But 
during  the  French  revolution  it  was  conquered ;  it  has  since 
been  restored  to  independence,  yet  the  people  are  overawed 
by  the  kings  that  reign  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

10.  Many  of  the  Swiss  leave  their  beautiful,  but  poor 
country,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other  lands.  Some  enter 
foreign  armies  as  soldiers,  and  some  go  to  Paris  and  London, 
to  sing  songs,  or  carry  about  shows,  and  thus  get  a  little 
money.  You  often  find  a  Swiss  boy  in  the  streets  of  these 
great  cities,  doing  what  he  can  to  get  a  living. 
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QuESTioMi.— 1.  What  of  the  foverament  of  flwlawland?  Yffcare  if 
Switzerland?  2.  Deecribe  the  appearance  of  the  country  there,  8.  What 
of  the  people?  4.  What  of  Albert  L?  What  of  Oeeler?  6.  What  of 
William  Tell?  6.  How  did  Switzerland  obtain  her  liberty?  7.  What 
legend  have  the  Swias  oceeaniini  William  Tell  and  hie  two  eompaaiews? 

9.  When  did  Tell  die?    What  of  Switzerland  sinoe  the  time  of  Tell? 

10.  What  of  the  Swiss  people? 


Chap.  CXXEL— -Europe  continued, 
scQUBL  or  antMiir  history. 

1.  I  wnx  now  proceed  with  the  history  of  Germany.  Chaiies 
the  Fifth  was  the  moat  renowned  of  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many.    He  was  likewise  king  of  Spain,  and  ruler  of  the 

Netherlands,  and  part  of  Italy. 

2.  When  this  great  potentate  was  fifty-seven  years  old, 
he  grew  weary  of  pomp  and  power.  He  therefore  took  off 
his  crown,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  Philip,  and  went  to  live  in 
a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  He  dressed  very 
plainly,  and  busied  himself  in  saying  his  prayers  and  working 
in  a  garden. 

3.  One  day,  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  shroud  and  lay  down 
in  a  coffin,  stretching  himself  out  as  if  he  were  dead.  He 
then  ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to  the  tomb.  The 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  emperor  meant  to  be  buried 
alive.      He  merely  wished  to  remind  himself  that  his  life 
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must  soon  close.     But  the  ceremony  hastened  his  end ;  for  it 
brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  in  1588. 

4.  Ferdinand  the  Second,  who  began  to  reign  in  1619, 
was  called  by  the  Catholics,  the  Apostolic  Emperor,  because 
he  was  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Germany.  His  cruelties  forced  them  to  ask  the  aid  of  the 
Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  accordingly  invaded 
Germany,  and  gained  many  victories. 

5.  The  subsequent  history  of  Germany  does  not  abound 
with  the  sort  of  events  which  my  young  readers  would  be 
desirous  of  knowing.  Few  or  none  of  the  latter  emperors 
performed  any  remarkable  actions.  But  they  appear  to  have 
been  better  than  most  sovereigns,  for  they  cannot  be  accused 
of  great  crimes. 

6.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
was  generally  a  prince  of  the  Hapsburgh  family.  The  king- 
dom of  Austria  was  enlarged  by  the  successive  emperors,  and 
finally  became  great  and  powerful. 

7.  It  was  now  able  to  carry  on  war  by  itself,  and  was  at 
different  times  engaged  in  struggles  with  Turkey,  with  France 
and  Spain,  with  Prussia,  and  sometimes  with  several  of  the 
sovereign  states  of  Germany. 

8.  In  1 792,  Francis  the  Second  became  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. He  undertook  a  war  against  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
but  his  armies  were  routed,  and,  in  1806,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was 
afterwards  called  Emperor  of  Avxatnsu    \3&&  ^\a^«fe  ^  ^^ 
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time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1886,  was  en*  of  flfe 
most  powerful   sovereignties  of  Europe,  and'  deserves,  a 

separate  chapter.  *  ,         .  - 

9.  There  is  now  no  German  emperor.    The  I 
and  kingdoms  are  governed  by  their  own  sovereigns  and  i 
own  laws.    They  send  representatives  to  a  sort  of  ■< 
called  a  diet,  as  I  have  said,  which  manages  the 
affairs  of  the  German  states. 


Questions.— 1  What  of  Charles  V.?  2.  Relate  an  anecdote  of  ] 
3.  When  did  Charles  V.  die?  4.  When  did  Ferdinand  IL  begin  to  ] 
What  of  him?  What  were  the  Protestants  fbroed  to  do?  &  whatoftta 
late  emperors  of  Germany?  6.  What  of  the  emperor  of  Germaay? 
Kingdom  of  Austria?  7.  With  what  countries  has  Austria  waied  Ws*4 
a  Who  became  emperor  of  Germany  in  1792?  What  took  pises  in  1806? 
What  of  the  Austrian  empire? 


Chap.  CXXX. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  AUSTRIA,  HUNGARY,  BTC. 

1.  Austria  is  an  extensive  and  powerful  empire,  lying  south 
of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  north  of  Turkey.  On  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  the  German  states,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

2.  Austria  formerly  belonged  to  Germany,  and  is  still 
considered  as  belonging  to  it.  But  of  late  years  other  coun- 
tries have  been  added  to  it  which  do  not  belong  to  Germany. 
It  now  includes  Hungary,  Bohemia,  a  part  of  Poland,  a  part 
of  Italy,  and  many  other  states  which  were  formerly  indepen- 
dent. Its  present  population  is  about  thirty-seven  millions, 
Including  all  these  places. 
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3.  Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  German  part  of  Austria, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  Europe.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Danube,  which  is  a  large  river.  In  winter, 
this  is  frozen  over,  and  the  people  amuse  themselves  by 
sliding,  skating,  and  driving  upon*  it  with  various  kinds  of 
sledges  or  sleighs.  The  scene  presented  at  such  a  time  is 
very  gay  and  pleasant. 

4.  In  summer,  the  inhabitants  resort  to  the  public  gar- 
dens, which  are  extensive  and  beautiful.  Here  are  fine 
walks,  where  you  may  see  people  of  all  kinds.  There  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  the  air,  boys  .and  girls  scam- 
pering about,  men  with  monkeys  taught  to  dance,  and  a 
multitude  of  curious  sports.  The  gentlemen  of  Austria  are 
much  addicted  to  hunting  wild  boars,  which  are  common  in 
that  country. 

5.  In  the  German  part  of  Austria,  which  is  the  western 
portion,  the  inhabitants  speak  the  German  language,  and 
have  the  manners  and  customs  of  Germany.  The  history  of 
this  country  has  been  partly  told.  In  early  times  it  was 
occupied  by  tribes  of  barbarians.  At  a  later  period  it  formed 
one  of  the  states  of  the  German  empire. 

6.  At  this  time  it  was  called  an  archduchy,  and  was 
governed  by  an  archduke,  who  was,  however,  subject  to  the 
emperor.  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  in  1278,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  from 
him  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  have  since  descended.  Aftax 
his  time,  Austria  rapidly  increase  Vxv  ^w^mV\N&^^ 
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duke  was  at  length  considered  aa  of  course  the  < 
Germany. 

7.  It  has  since  bean  engaged  in  many  ware,  pavtfonkntf 
with  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  France.  In  1688,  the  Turks 
poshed  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  laid  siege 
to  Vienna,  but  were  finally  driven  bade 

8.  In  1809,  Austria  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Buona- 
parte. She  had  well-trained  soldiers  and  able  generals,  but 
the  French  einperor  beat  them  in  several  pitched  hsHlas,  -awl 
finally  entered  Vienna.  Here  he  made  peaee  with-  tk* 
emperor,  but  took  from  him  a  large  portion  of  his  doaniuhiusL 
It  has  had  many  troubles  of  late  years,  arising  from  iherdia- 
content  of  its  subjects.  The  chief  of  them  has  led  to  avehrfl: 
war  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  still  in  a  troubled  state* 

9.  Much  of  the  lost  dominion  has  been  restored,  with 
additions,  and,  at  the  present  day,  Austria  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  leading  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  emperors  of  Austria  have  had  a  great  many 
beautiful  daughters.  Many  of  these  have  been  married  to 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  more 
than  to  success  in  war,  that  Austria  has  been  able  to  acquire 
its  vast  possessions,  and  extensive  dominions. 

Questions.— 1.  Where  does  Austria  lie  ?  Its  boundaries  ?  2.  To  what 
does  Austria  belong?  What  does  it  now  include  ?  8.  What  of  Vienna? 
What  of  the  Danube  ?  Amusements  ?  4.  What  of  the  public  gardens  ? 
5.  What  of  the  German  part  of  Austria  ?  What  of  it  in  ancient  times  ? 
At  a  later  period?  6.  What  wasit  called  at  this  time?  Who  succeeded 
to  the  crown  in  1213?   What  of  A\tt^^\\aw^oS«rt   7.  What  of 
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the  wars  of  Austria?  What  happened  in  1688?  8.  What  happened  in 
1809  ?  What  did  Buonaparte  do  ?  9.  How  may  Austria  be  considered  at 
the  present  day  ?    What  is  a  curious  fact  ? 


Chap.  CXXXI. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  HUNGARY,  BOHEMIA,  THE  TYROL,  ETC. 

1 .  I  must  now  give  you  a  very  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
dependencies  of  Austria.  Hungary  is  an  extensive  country, 
and  includes  several  provinces.  Buda,  the  capital,  is  a  fine 
city,  situated  upon  the  Danube* 

2.  The  climate  of  Hungary  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  yields 
very  fine  grapes,  of  which  some  choice  wines  are  made.  The 
mountains  afford  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  former  live  in  splendid  palaces,  and  the  latter  are 
but  little  better  than  their  slaves. 

3.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Hungary  consisted  of  several 
fierce  tribes,  who  appear  to  have  come  from  Asia  into  Europe 
at  a  very  early  date,  by  crossing  the  Altai  Mountains.  They 
probably  resembled  those  Tartar  tribes,  called  Turks,  who 
fell  upon  the  Saracen  empire,  and  established  the  empire  of 
Turkey. 

4.  The  principal  of  the  Hungarian  tribes  were  called  Huns. 
'An  army  of  these,  you  will  recollect,  was  led  into  Italy  by 
the  fierce  and  bloody  Attila,  about  450.  He  had  already 
fought  many  battles,  and  made  the  GrodL  «oi\n£fe  *>  Vcfcssfcss'V 
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He  now  crated  the  Alps,  and,  pouring  down  upon  the  plain* 
of  Italy,  spread  terror  and  desolation  among  the  inhabitants. 
He  approached  the  city  of  Borne,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire.    He  died  in  451. 

5.  For  many  years,  Hungary  was  the  scene  of  perpetual 
wars.  Its  rulers  did  not  acquire  the  title  of  king  till  the 
time  of  Stephen,  who  died  in  1038,  after  a  reign  of 
seven  years.  In  1563,  Hungary  became  a  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  continues  so  to  the  present  day. 

6.  Bohemia  is  a  country  surrounded  by  mountains,  con* 
taining  about  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  rich  in 
mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones.  Many  of  the 
present  inhabitants  are  Jews.  There  are  also  a  great  many 
of  those  strange,  wandering  people,  called  Gipsies. 

7.  This  country  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Celts 
from  Asia,  who  settled  there  about  600  years  B.C.  About 
450  after  Christ,  it  appears  that  the  Celts  bad  been  driven 
out,  for  the  people  at  that  time  were  Germans,  under  the 
government  of  a  duke.  Charlemagne  rendered  the  country 
tributary,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  kingdom.  In  1526*  it 
became  a  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  has  con- 
tinued so  from  that  day. 

8.  I  need  not  proceed  to  tell  you  more  about  the  provinces 
belonging  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  I  have  already  given 
you  some  account  of  Venice;  and,  if  I  had  room,  I  could  tell 
you  of  the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  live  in  the  mountains 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  «nd  many  <*&«*  tribes  under 

*Zie  government  of  Austria. 
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9.  But  lest  you  should  be  weary  of  my  stories,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  history  of  Prussia.  I  must,  however,  remark, 
that  the  geography,  as  well  as  the  history,  of  Germany,  is  a 
great  puzzle,  and  demands  great  study  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Hungary?  Its  capital?  2.  Climate  and  soil 
of  Hungary?  Mountains?  Inhabitants?  3.  What  of  the  original 
inhabitants?  Their  origin?  Whom  did  they  probably  resemble?  4. 
What  of  the  Huns?  What  of  Attila?  When  did  he  die?  6.  What  of 
Hungary  for  many  years  ?  What  of  Stephen?  What  took  place  in  1568? 
6.  What  of  Bohemia?  Population?  Mines?  Inhabitants?  7.  What  of 
a  tribe  of  Celts?  Who  occupied  the  country  in  450?  What  of 
Charlemagne?  What  took  place  in  1526?  8.  Where  do  the  Tyrolese 
live? 


Chap.  CXXXIL— Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  PRUSSIA. 

1.  There  are  five  great  powers  in  Europe:  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Of  these  Prussia  is 
the  smallest,  that  is,  it  has  the  fewest  people,  the  least 
wealth,  the  smallest  number  of  soldiers,  and  therefore  the 
least  power.  Yet  it  is  still  an  extensive  country,  and  has 
about  sixteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  consists  of  two  separate  tracts 
of  territory.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  bounded  north  by  the 
Baltic,  east  by  Russia,  south  by  Austria,  and  west  by  Ger- 
many.   The  smaller  portion  is  a  pari  <&  ^tsswnk'j^'w^^ 
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bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  TTritlist  laafli  afci 
Belgium.  * . 

8.  The  capital  of  Prussia  is  Berlin,  situated  en  ifae  **»* 
Spree;  a  river,  by  the  way,  with  a  very  merry  name.  .  Bi%. 
however,  a  sober  stream.  The  city  is  twelve  miles  in  dr- 
cumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  walL  It  has  a  nplmdii 
palace,  where  the  king  resides,  a  fine  university,  whete  a 
great  many  young  men  are  educated,  and  several  places  ef 
public  amusement  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  in  Europe. 

4.  Besides  Berlin,  there  are  many  other  fine  cities  k 
Prussia.  Among  these  are  Potsdam,  where  there  is  avogfst 
palace,  and  Dantzic,  a  wealthy  town  and  the  chief 
of  Prussia.  This  place  is  a  powerful  fortress,  with  ii 
stone  walls  and  a  multitude  of  cannon.  It  is  defended  by  a 
large  number  of  soldiers,  who  always  remain  in  it 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  chiefly  of  German 
origin,  and  speak  the  German  language.  They  are  indus- 
trious, and  a  multitude  of  schools  having  been  established 
by  the  monarch  among  them,  they  are  tolerably  well 
educated.  But  they  are  not  a  free  people,  and  without 
freedom,  even  education  cannot  make  a  nation  happy. 

6.  Besides  the  German  population,  Prussia  has  a  good 
many  Jews.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  tribes  that 
settled  in  the  country  long  ago,  who  speak  their  original 
languages.    These  people  are  generally  ignorant,  and  appear 

unwilling  to  be  taught. 
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Questions.— 1.  What  are  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe?  Which  is 
the  smallest?  What  of  it?  Its  inhabitants?  2.  How  is  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  divided?  Bound  the  two  portions.  8.  Capital  of  Prussia? 
Kiver  Spree?  What  of  the  city?  4.  What  of  Potsdam?  Dantac? 
What  of  the  fortress?  5.  What  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia?  Schools? 
Of  what  blessing  are  the  people  in  want?  6.  What  of  Jews ?  Ancient 
tribes? 


Chap.  CXXXHL— Eubope  continued. 

HISTORY  07  PRUSSIA. 

1.  Prussia  did  not  become  a  kingdom  till  the  year  1701. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  was  governed  by  dukes.  Its' ancient 
inhabitants  were  called  Borussi,  from  whom  the  country  took 
the  name  of  Prussia. 

2.  Frederic  William  the  First,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1713,  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  king.  He  used  to  wear  an 
old  blue  coat,  which  was  ornamented  with  rows  of  copper 
buttons,  reaching  from  his  chin  half-way  down  his  legs. 
Whenever  he  got  a  new  coat,  he  made  the  tailor  sew  on  the 
same  old  copper  buttons. 

3.  He  prided  himself  greatly  on  a  regiment  of  his  guards 
which  consisted  of  very  tall  men,  many  of  whom  were  seven 
feet  high.  These  gigantic  fellows  came  from  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  and,  if  they  would  not  come  of  their  own  accord, 
the  king  hired  people  to  bring  them  by  force. 

4.  Frederic  William  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  about 
the  streets  of  Berlin,  with  a  big  cane  intu&  Vl^^^V&^snr. 
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happened  to  see  any  idle  people,  he  would  give  them  a  sound 
thrashing.  He  beat  his  own  son  oftener  than  anybody  else. 
The  princess,  his  daughter,  got  likewise  a  good  many  hard 
knocks. 

5.  When  this  ill-tempered  old  king  was  dead,  his  son 
Frederic  came  into  possession  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
treasure,  as  well  as  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He 
soon  found  uses  enough  for  his  money  and  soldiers,  in  a  war 
with  Austria,  Russia,  and  France. 

6.  The  war  between  Prussia  and  these  three  kingdoms 
begun  in  1756,  and  was  called  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
Saxony  and  Sweden  joined  the  enemies  of  Frederic  At 
one  time,  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  losing  all  his  dominions. 
But  he  finally  brought  the  war  to  on  honourable  close.  He 
was  then  the  most  celebrated  sovereign  of  his  time,  and  is 
known  in  history  by  the  title  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

7.  lie  was  almost  as  peculiar  in  his  dress  as  his  father  had 
been.  He  always  wore  a  uniform,  consisting  of  a  blue  coat 
faced  with  red,  and  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  breeches.  But 
his  clothes  were  often  torn,  and  generally  soiled  with  snuff. 
On  his  head  was  a  very  large  cocked  hat,  and  he  wore  a 
long  queue  behind. 

8.  When  Frederic  the  Great  was  grown  an  old  man,  he 
used  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak.  He 
appeared  to  take  no  pleasure  in  his  palace,  nor  in  all  the 
pomp  and  power  of  his  kingdom. 

9.  He  looked  very  sad  and  wo-begpne,  and  might  be 
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heard  muttering  to  himself— "A  little  while  longer,  and  I 
shall  he  gone !"  He  died  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five. 

10.  He  was  succeeded  hy  his  nephew,  Frederic  William 
the  Second,  who  reigned  eleven  years.  The  next  king  was 
Frederic  William  the  Third.  He  had  a  large  army,  and 
thought  himself  powerful  enough  to  withstand  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

11.  But  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  Napoleon  worsted 
the  Prussian  army,  and  killed  or  wounded  twenty  thousand 
men.  About  forty  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Fre- 
deric William  was  then  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  his 
territories. 

12.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  final  defeat  of 
Napoleon,  the  losses  of  Prussia  were  repaired.  Frederic 
William  was  a  well-meaning  man.  He  declared  that  there 
should  be  a  Bible  in  every  cottage  in  his  kingdom,  and  I 
believe  he  tried  to  keep  his  word. 

13.  He  took  more  pains  than  any  other  king  that  ever 
lived,  to  have  all  the  children  sent  to  school ;  and  the  good 
state  of  education  in  the  country  is  owing  to  his  efforts.  If 
he  had  ceased  to  govern  the  people  against  their  will,  and 
allowed  them  to  govern  themselves,  according  to  their  own 
wishes,  he  would  have  set  an  example  worthy  of  being 
followed  by  all  kings.  He  died  in  1841,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Frederic  William  IV. 
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Qubsttohs.— 1.  When  did  Praia  become  *  kingdom? 
it  previously  goTerned?  It§  ancient  inhabitants?  2.  Whet  of  1 
William  L?  When  did  he  aseend  the  throne?  Gfre  an  aoeotmt  of  Mam. 
6.  Who  suooeeded  him?  In  what  war  did  he  engage?  flL  Whafwar 
began  in  1766?  What  hfagdmmi  joined  the  enemiea  of  Frederic? 
was  he  called?  7.  What  waa  the  dreaa  of  Frederio  the  Oraa<.  & 
of  him  when  ha  had  grown  old?  9.  When  did  he  die?  10.  What  tm 
kings  suooeeded  him?  Whet  of  Frederie  William  m  ?  1L  What  took 
place  at  the  battle  of  Jena?  Whet  of  the  Prussian  king?  ISlfM 
took  place  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo?  18.  When  did  riaiaili 
William  ItL  die?  Who  succeeded  him?  What  else  oan  you  any  of  tfcfc 
king. 


Chap.  CXXXIV.— Europe  conimumL 

CHRONOLOGY  Of  GBBXAHT,  ▲TOXBIA,  HTTKGJJLY,  AMD  HWU. 

The  Celts  settled  in  Bohemia 600 

Russia  possessed  by  the  Venedi 820 

Switzerland  subdued  by  Caesar 67 

Hungary,  anciently  Pannonia,  subject  to  the  Romans  11 

A  J). 

The  Romans  expelled  from  Germany 290 

Germany  conquered  by  the  Huns 482 

Hungary  possessed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila        .       ...  438 

Attila  leads  the  Huns  into  Italy 450 

The  Celts  driven  from  Bohemia 450 

Charlemagne  master  of  Germany 802 

Switzerland  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy                .  888 

Emperors  first  chosen  in  Germany 912 

Hungary  annexed  to  Germany  under  Charlemagne      ...  920 

Stephen,  first  king  of  Hungary 1068 

Belgio  Gaul  obtains  the  name  ot  taufcrata* 1040 
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A.D. 

Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany 1056 

Prussia  subdued  by  Frederic  II. 1216 

Prussia  yielded  to  the  power  of  Poland 1219 

Bodolph  of  Hapsburgh  governs  Austria                 .  1273 

Albert  I.  reigns  in  Switzerland 1298 

Cantons  formed  in  Switzerland '1807 

William  Tell  died 1864 

Bohemia  attached  to  Austria 1626 

Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  died    ......  1688 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany,  began  to  reign 1619 

The  Turks  lay  siege  to  Vienna 1688 

Prussia  became  a  kingdom 1701 

Frederick  William  I.  emperor  of  Prussia        .....  1713 

Hungaiy  annexed  to  Germany 1739 

War  between  Austria,  Russia,  France,  and  Prussia      .       .  1766 

Francis  II  emperor  of  Germany 1792 

Switzerland  conquered  by  the  French    .                      .       .       .  1798 

Napoleon  defeats  the  Prussians 1806 

Austria  at  war  with  France 1809 

Death  of  Francis  IL  emperor  of  Austria 1886 

Attempt  to  assassinate  emperor  of  Austria 1868 

Death  of  Field  Marshal  Haynau 1868 


Chap.  CXXXV. — Europe  continued. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  RUSSIA. 

1 .  The  Russian  empire,  like  that  of  Turkey,  lies  partly  in 
Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.  The  whole  of  the  northern  part 
of  Asia  belongs  to  Russia.    This  is  thinly  ^%.\Xfc\s&  wb*^^ 
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a  great  number  of  different  tribes,  who  chiefly  zander  about 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food  for  their  cattle. 

2.  Siberia  is  a  name  given  to  nearly  all  the  northern  part 
of  Asia,  It  is  a  bleak j  cold  region,  and  almost  makes  one 
shiver  to  think  of  it.  The  people  are  poor,  and  dress  in  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and,  for  the  most  part,  live  in  poor 
huts.  It  is  to  this  country  of  winter  and  poverty  that  the 
Russian  emperor  banishes  those  of  his  subjects  whom  he 
does  not  like* 

3.  I  will  now  tell  you  of  that  part  of  Russia  wliich  lies  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  vast  territory,  about  equal  in  extent  to  all 
the  United  States,  and  embraces  more  land  than  all  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  The  population  is  not  less  than  sixty 
millions  1 

4.  You  will  see  by  this  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  is  a 
very  powerful  king.  He  reigns  over  his  subjects  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases,  there  being  no  law  superior  to  his  will. 
He  is  not  only  a  despot  in  his  own  country,  bat  be  is  a 
terror  to  all  Europe. 

5.  He  has  a  great  many  palaces  in  different  parts  of  his 
empire,  but  he  resides  chiefly  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has 
an  immense  army,  and  is  always  surrounded  with  a  great 
many  soldiers. 

6.  By  looking  on  a  map,  you  will  see  that  Russia  in 
Europe  extends  from  the  Northern  or  Frozen  Ocean  on  the 
north,  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  nearly 

two  thousand  miles.    On  tbe  *a&t>  it  is  separated  from  Asia 
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by  the  Ural  Mountains ;  on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Turkey. 

7.  In  such  a  vast  territory  as  this,  you  may  well  suppose 
that  the  climate  is  various.  Along  the  borders  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  the  lakes  are  covered  with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  In  the  middle  parts  of  Russia,  the  winter  is  about  as 
severe  as  in  Canada ;  in  the  southern  parts,  the  climate  is 
very  warm  and  pleasant.  Here  grapes  grow  in  abundance, 
with  many  other  nice  fruits. 

8.  The  capital  of  Russia  is  St.  Petersburg,  situated  on  the 
river  Neva,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  is 
a  splendid  city.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  you 
would  see  more  strange  sights  than  in  St.  Petersburg.  Here 
are  a  great  many  palaces,  inhabited  by  people  so  rich,  that 
some  of  them  keep  two  or  three  hundred  servants,  or  slaves. 

9.  In  the  streets,  you  see  a  great  many  soldiers  gaily 
dressed,  gilt  coaches  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses,  beggars 
covered  with  rags,  and  people  dressed  in  all  the  strange 
fashions  you  can  think  of. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  Russian  empire?  What  of  northern 
Asia?  Tribes?  2.  To  what  country  is  the  name  of  Siberia  given? 
What  of  the  country?  People?  Russian  emperor?  3.  What  of  Russia 
in  Europe?  Its  population?  4.  What  can  you  say  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia?  5.  What  is  the  extent  of  Russia  in  Europe?  Boundaries? 
7.  Climate  of  Russia  in  Europe?  Productions?  8.  What  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ?    Palaces  ?    People  ?    9.  What  may  you  see  in  the  streets  ? 
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Chap.  CXXXYL— Etjbopi  < 

DBS0BOTI0*  Of  EUMU.  OOXTIIUSD. 

1.  Moscow  is  next  to  St  Petersburg  in  sue.  It  is  a  j 
old  city,  where  the  kings  of  Russia  used  to  live.  Bat  fc 
1812,  *  great  pert  of  it  was  burnt,  in  order  to  pipiaat 
Napoleon  and  his  soldiers  from  wintering  there,  prattj  moot 
as  people  in  America  sometimes  set  fire  to  a  heap  of  brash, 
in  order  to  drive  out  a  rabbit  or  a  wood-chock.  In  tkfc 
way,  Moscow  was  nearly  destroyed,  bat  it  has  sine*  been 
rebuilt. 

2.  St.  Petersburg  carries  on  a  great  deal  of  commerce  by 
sea,  and  many  of  our  ships  go  there  to  get  hemp,  iron,  bides, 
tallow  and  other  things.  But  Moscow  is  situated  far  inland, 
and  therefore  carries  on  no  trade  by  sea. 

3.  There  is  no  king  in  the  world  who  reigns  over  so  many 
kinds  of  people  as  the  czar,  or  emperor  of  Russia.  In  his 
European  dominions,  he  has  at  least  sixty  different  tribes  or 
nations  under  his  sway,  who  speak  different  languages,  and 
have  different  modes  of  life.  In  his  Asiatic  dominions  he 
probably  has  as  many  more. 

4.  In  the  northern  part  of  European  Russia,  there  are  a 
good  many  tribes  of  short,  swarthy  people,  called  Laplanders, 
Samoiedes,  &c.  These  live  almost  in  a  savage  state.  Those 
that  dwell  near  the  sea,  live  so  much  upon  fish,  that  they 

always  carry  about  with  them  a  fishy  smell.    These  races 
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resemble  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  who  occupy  the  northern 
parts  of  the  American  continent. 

5.  It  would  seem  that  these  people  would  have  a  very 
dull  time  of  it,  up  in  their  cold  country,  where  three-fourths 
of  the  time  is  winter,  and  where  the  nights  are  sometimes 
six  months  long.  But  they  appear  to  enjoy  themselves 
pretty  well.  They  have  no  books,  but  they  tell  long  stories, 
and  crack  their  jokes  as  other  people. 

6.  They  have  no  history,  for  they  seem  to  keep  no  more 
record  of  what  passes  among  them  than  a  hive  of  bees.  One 
generation  succeeds  another,  and  so  things  pass  from  age  to 
age.  They  are  not  warlike,  and  have  no  great  events  to  tell. 
Thus  they  go  on,  living  now  as  their  great-grandfathers  lived 
before  them.  They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
emperor,  but  the  country  is  so  cold,  he  never  comes  among 
them,  so  they  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

7.  In  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  European 
Russia  are  a  good  many  Tartars,  who  are  very  fond  of  riding 
about  on  swift  horses.  Along  the  river  Don,  there  is  a  race 
of  Cossacks.  These  too  are  fond  of  horses,  and  in  battle 
fight  terribly  with  long  spears,  which  they  hurl  to  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  feet 

8.  Besides  these  tribes,  there  are  many  Jews,  several  mil- 
lions of  Poles,  a  good  many  Germans,  and  some  Gipsies, 
in  Russia.  In  the  cities,  the  people  generally  live  pretty 
much  as  they  like,  each  man  pursuing  what  occupation  he 
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9.  Bflt  the  country  people  who  till  the  land  are  held  in  a 
State  of  bmidngu  Him  ilar  to  that  of  the  vassal*  in  old  feudal 
timet.  Thirsi'.  are  called  boors,  and  are  ia  a  sad  state  of 
ignonroe  uwi  poverty.  They  belong  either  to  the  emperor 
or  the  rich  poo  pie, 

10.  like  all  other  slave*  they  are  degraded  and  miserable, 
and,  like  oilier  slave*,  they  grow  worse  rather  than  better. 
They  are,  in  abort,  the  property  of  ihoir  masters,  who  look 
upon  thtrn  a*  animals  made  for  their  service,  and  they  care 
little  about  them,  except  to  get  as  much  out  of  them  aa  they 
can. 

11.  That  golden  rule,  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have 
another  do  tg  you,  froems  never  to  be  thought  of  by  these 
Russian  mi  inter*.  VVhutasad  thing  it  is  to  think  of,  that 
there  are  thirty-six  millions  of  people  living  in  this  atata  of 
slavery  and  degradation  in  European  Russia ! 

Questions.-!.  What  of  Moscow?  What  was  dons  in  1812?  2.  What 
of  the  commeros  of  St.  Petersburg?  What  of  Mosoow?  8.  What  of  the 
czar  of  Russia?  4.  What  tribes  live  in  European  Russia?  Whom  do 
they  resemble?  5.  What  of  their  employments?  Their  life?  7.  What 
of  Tartars  ?  Cossacks  ?  8.  What  of  other  inhabitants  ?  9.  Who  are  the 
boors  ?  What  of  them  ?  10.  How  are  they  like  other  slaves?  11.  What 
rule  do  the  masters  of  these  slaves  never  praotise?  What  is  a  sad 
reflection  ? 
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Chap.  CXXXVIX— Europe  continued. 

THE  REIGN  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

1 .  Although  Russia  is  such  an  immense  empire,  its  history 
will  not  detain  us  long.  It  was  a  country  of  barbarians,  till 
within  little  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  have  taken  a  rank  among  civilized  nations  till  Peter  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne. 

2.  Peter  was  a  very  strange  man,  and,  though  he  began 
the  work  of  civilizing  his  empire,  he  found  it  a  more  difficult 
task  to  civilize  himself.  In  fact,  he  was  somewhat  of  a 
barbarian  all  his  life. 

3.  The  emperors  of  Russia  are  called  czars.  When  the 
czar  Peter  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  left  his  throne,  and 
travelled  over  Europe  in  search  of  knowledge.  He  did  not 
go  to  any  of  the  learned  universities,  nor  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  dead  languages. 

4.  That  was  not  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  Peter 
wanted.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  Holland,  and 
put  himself  apprentice  to  a  ship-carpenter.  The  house  is 
still  standing  where  he  used  to  live  while  there.  He  after- 
wards went  to  England,  and  followed  the  same  trade  as  in 
Holland. 

5.  Besides  learning  the  business  of  ship-carpentry,  he 
took  lessons  in  other  branches  of  mechanics,  and  also  in 
surgery.     In  short,   he  neglected  no  \xsA  dl  Vosratefesg^ 
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which  ha'  thought  would  be  useful  to  himaelf  or  to  Us 

subjects.  ► 

6.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  heard  thai  hSm  abler 
was  endeavouring  to  make  herself  empress  of  Bnnta.  •  His 
intelligence  compelled  him  to  break  off  his  stniias  aat 
labours,  and  hasten  back  to  the  city  of  Moeoow*  .  fk 
arriving  there,  he  put  some  of  the  conspirators  to  death,  aid 
confined  his  sister  in  prison. 

7.  His  time  was  afterwards  so  much  occupied  fa  war,  aart 
in  taking  care  of  the  empire,  that  he  never  had  Mauie  to 
finish  his  education.  But  he  had  already  learned  a  great 
deal,  and  the  effect  of  his  knowledge  was  soon  seea  in  the 
improvement  of  Russia. 

8.  Peter  used  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  busy 
himself  all  day  about  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  But  in  the 
evening,  when  his  work  was  over,  he  would  seat  himself 
beside  a  big  round  bottle  of  brandy,  and  drink  till  his  reason 
was  quite  gone. 

9.  This  habit,  together  with  the  natural  violence  of  his 
temper,  rendered  him  almost  as  dangerous  to  his  friends  as 
to  his  enemies.  He  often  said  that  he  had  corrected  the 
faults  of  Russia,  but  that  he  could  not  correct  his  own. 

1 0.  Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  those  who  offended 
him  with  his  cane.  The  highest  noblemen  in  Russia  often 
underwent  this  punishment.  Even  the  Empress  Catherine, 
his  wife,  sometimes  got  soundly  beaten ;  but  perhaps  not 
oftener  than  she  deserved  it. 
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11.  It  is  supposed  that  the  czar  Peter  ordered  his  own 

son  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  he  was  privately  executed 

in  prison.      He  had  many  faults,  and  was  guilty  of  some 

great  crimes,   but    his  name  stands  high  on  the  list  of 

sovereigns;  for  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  have 

laboured  hard  for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects.      He  did 

more  for  the  good  of  Russia  than  all  the  czars  who  went 

before  and  have  come  after  him. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Russia  ?  Peter  the  Great  ?  2  What  can  you 
say  of  Peter  ?  8.  Who  are  called  czars  ?  Describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  czar  Peter  set  about  acquiring  knowledge.  8.  In  what  vice  did  Peter 
indulge?  10.  What  habit  had  he?  11.  What  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  fate  of  Peter's  son?    The  character  of  the  czar  Peter? 


Chap.  CXXXVHL— Europe  continued. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

1.  Peter  died  in  1725,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  wife,  the  Empress  Catherine.  She  had 
been  a  country  girl,  and  the  czar  Peter  had  married  her  for 
the  sake  of  her  beauty.  In  some  respects,  Catherine  was  a 
good  sort  of  woman ;  but,  among  other  faults,  she  was  rather 
too  fond  of  wine. 

2.  She  reigned  only  about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  her  husband's  grandson,  named  Peter  the  Second.  He 
died  in  1 780,  and  left  the  throne  to  Anne  Iwanowna,  his 
niece.    The  empress  Anne  was  a  gwA  Mrc^raqsp^  «&&>  v*2^ 
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formed  many  praiseworthy  acts.     None  of  her  deeds,  ho 
ever,  hare  been  more  famous  than  the  building  of  a  palace 
of  ice. 

3*  This  stately  and  beautiful  structure  was  built  on.  a  frozen 
lake.  Instead  of  wood,  or  hewn  stone  ,  it  was  composed 
entirely  of  blocks  of  ice.  The  furniture  was  likewise  of  ice ; 
and  even  the  beds  were  of  the  same  material.  When  it  was 
illuminated  within,  the  whole  edifice  glittered  and  sparkled 
as  if  it  were  made  of  diamonds, 

4.  Bright  as  it  was,  however,  I  would  far  rather  dwell  in 
the  meanest  mud  cottage,  than  in  ao  cold  a  mansion,  Yet, 
my  dear  readers,  any  other  palace  is  almost  as  uncomfortable 
as  the  Empress  Anne's  palace  of  ice  ;  there  is  Htlie  in  them 
but  cold  and  glittering  grandeur* 

5.  The  successor  of  Aime  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  She  mounted  the  throne  in 
1740,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Her  successor  was 
Peter  the  Third,  who  began  to  reign  in  1792. 

6.  He,  like  Peter  the  Great,  had  a  wife  named  Catherine. 
They  had  not  long  sat  together  on  the  throne,  when  she 
contrived  to  depose  Peter,  and  made  herself  sole  ruler  of 
Russia.  It  is  supposed  that  she  afterwards  caused  lain  to 
be  murdered. 

7.  But  although  so  wicked  a  woman,  Catherine  was 
endowed  with  admirable  talents,  and  she  became  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  in  the  world*    Some  people 

called  her  Catherine  the  GreeX  Mwi-,  for  many  <rf  her 
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qualities  would  have  been  more  becoming  in  a  man  than  a 
woman. 

8.  In  1796,  when  she  died,  Catherine  was  on  the  point 
of  driving  the  Turks  from  their  territories.  If  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  she  would  have  governed  the  whole  of 
the  vast  region  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

9.  But  death  hurried  the  great  empress  away,  to  answer 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  many  other  crimes.  She 
was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul,  who  was  then  forty-three 
years  old. 

10.  The  czar  Paul  possessed  none  of  his  mother's  talents, 
and  was  of  a  very  stern  and  unamiable  disposition.  People 
suspected  him  of  being  insane.  His  conduct  grew  so  in- 
tolerable, that  some  of  his  principal  nobles  conspired  to  kill 
him. 

11.  Paul  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  his  eldest  son. 
This  emperor  reigned  from  1801  till  1825.  He  was  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  penetrated  with  his 
army  to  the  city  of  Moscow.  But  the  Russians  burnt  that 
ancient  capital  of  their  country ;  and  its  destruction  ruined 
the  French  army. 

12.  The  present  czar  of  Russia  is  named  Nicholas.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  in  1825.  Though  Nicholas 
hps  too  much  power,  he  still  wishes  for  more.  His  tyranny 
drove  his  Polish  subjects  to  revolt  a  few  years  since,  but 
they  were  subdued;    Thousands  of  ttamfo^  to  <aftust  wssv- 

2a. 
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tries,  thousands  wow  slab,  and-  thousands*' 
or  banished  to  Siberia.     Nicholas  must  always  be 
somebody,  so  he  has  been  battling  with  the  ( 
he  wishes  to  enslave;  bat  he  has  hitherto  met  wUk ' 
but  defeat  and  disgrace,  for  the  Circassians  aire 
warlike  and  prefer  death  to  slavery.  >■: 

13.  His  last  warlike  scheme  is  the  invasion  of  *v  pa*t*4f 
the  Turkish  Empire,  on  a  plea  of  protecting  *tbe*e  %k» 
profess  the  religion  of  the  Greek  Church.  Bttt^hfc'l 
met  by  a  vigorous  resistance  from  the  Trirks,  * 
the  combined  armies  of  En^and  and  France. 

Questions'— 1.  When  did  the  enr  Peter  die?  Whosaeeteisd  ftkrt 
What  of  the  Empress  Catherine?  2.  How  loaf  did  she  leig&l/  Ms 
succeeded  her?  When  did  Peter  DL  die?  Who  suoceeded  hjaf ,  Wltf 
of  the  Empress  Anne?  8.  Describe  a  palace  of  toe.  6.  Who  snseseiii 
the  Empress  Anne?  What  of  her?  When  did  Peter  IBL  begin  to  rejtjn? 
6.  What  of  his  wife?  What  can  you  say  of  her?  8.  What  plan  toi 
Catherine  the  Great  before  her  death?  When  did  she  die?  9.  Who 
succeeded  her?  10.  What  of  the  Czar  Paul?  11.  Who  succeeded  him 
What  of  Alexander?  How  was  the  French  army  ruined?  12.  Who  is 
the  present  czar  of  Russia?  What  of  him?  13  What  new  war  has  he 
commenced? 


Chap.  CXXXIX, — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  SWEDEH. 

1.  The  Swedish  territories  at  present  comprise   Sweden 
Norway,  and  part  of  Lapland.     These  are  bounded  nort 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  \rj  \m$h*A*  <h&  Gulf  of  Bothni 
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and  the  Baltic;  south  by  the  Baltic,  the  Kattegat,  and  the 
Skager  Rack ;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic. 

2.  Sweden  is  a  cold  and  mountainous  country,  celebrated 
for  its  iron,  of  which  large  quantities  are  brought  to  this 
country.  The  people  are  industrious,  bold,  frank,  and  inde- 
pendent. A  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  live  upon  milk, 
cheese,  and  fish.  In  winter  they  clothe  themselves  in  furs 
and  sheep-8&ns. 

3.  The  Swedes  are  a  sensible  people,  and  are  disposed  to 
make  the  best  of  every  thing.  When  their  long  winter  goes 
away,  they  celebrate  the  return  of  spring  by  dancing  around 
&  May-pole.  They  love  their  country,  and  insist  that  it  is 
the  pleasantest  part  of  the  world. 

•  4.  Though  they  dress  in  sheep-skins,  and  live  in  a  home- 
spun sort  of  way,  they  are  still  very  polite.  They  are,  in 
short,  much  more  amiable,  respectable,  and  well-behaved 
than  many  of  the  kings.and  princes  about  whom  1  have  been 
telling  you. 

5.  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
good  manners  are  a  great  recommendation  to  everybody ; 
but  they  are  especially  necessary  to  people  who  are  not  rich. 
Rich  people  aire  sometimes  haughty  and  proud.  This  is 
very  wrong  and  very  silly ;  and,  though  every  body  despises 
such  people,  still  their  wealth  will  bring  flatterers  around 
them. 

6.  But  people  in  more  humble  circumstances  cajuu&^&st^ 
to  throw  away  the  happiness,  TOpetitofo\&to|<>  wA  wo&stfv. 
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which  arise  firom  being  amiable,  gentle,  and  polite  to  every- 
body. 

7.  Not  much  ifl  known. about  {he  early  history  of  Sweden. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  under  the  government  of  Denmark. 
A  Danish  queen,  called  Margaret,  ruled  over  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  in  1887.  .i 

8.  In  1518,  the  Danish  king,  Christian,  caused  ninety-four 
Swedish  senators  to  be  massacred  in  the  city  of  Stockholm. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  the  son  of  -one  of  these  senators,  incited  lb 
Swedes  to  revolt  against  Denmark. 

9.  The  king  of  Denmark  sent  an  army  to  put  down  Kk 
rebels.  But  the  ships  in  which  the  Banish  soldiers  had 
embarked,  got  embedded  in  the.  ice  on  the  coast  of  Sweden, 
The  inhabitants  skated  off  firom  the  shore,  and  set  the  ship 
on  fire. 

10.  Gustavus  Vasa  succeeded  in  freeing  his  country,  and 
was  elected  king.  The  next  sovereign  of  Sweden  who  is 
worth  mentioning,  was  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  began  to 
reign  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  eighteen* 

11.  This  king  was  a  great  warrior,  who  fought  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  vanquished  the  best  generate  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  In  163$,  he  won  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  but  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

12.  Gustavus  Adolphus  left  a  daughter  named  Christina, 
who  was  then  only  six  years  old.  She  was  thought  to  possess 
remarkable  talents,  and  great  pains  were  taken  with  her 

education.    But  she  was  im&sec  &  ^wA  .^^maa  tior  a  good 
queen. 
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13.  After  reigning  a  considerable  time,  Queen  Christina 
>ecame  weary  of  the  cares  of  government.  She  therefore 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  set  out  to  seek  a  residence  in  some 
deasanter  country  than  Sweden.    , 

14.  But  her  conduct  was  so  bad,  that  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  were  ashamed  to  have  such  a  woman  in  their  domi- 
lions.  At  last  she  adopted  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
>ope  permitted  her  to  reside  at  Rome. 

Questions.— 1.  What  do  the  Swedish  territories  comprise?  2.  What 
>f  Sweden?  The  people?  3.  What  of  the  Swedes?  4  Their  dress? 
Vlanners  ?  5.  What  of  good  manners  ?  What  of  the  rich  ?  6.  People  in 
nore  humble  life?  7.  History  of  Sweden?  Who  ruled  in  1887?  What 
nras  done  in  1518?  What  of  Gustavus  Vasa?  9.  What  of  the  king? 
The  ships  ?  10.  What  of  Gustavus  Vasa  ?  Who  was  king  of  Sweden  in 
1611?  11.  What  of  Gustavus  Adolphus?  In  what  battle  did  he  die? 
L2.  What  can  you  tell  of  Queen  Christina?  14.  Where  was  she  permitted 
preside? 


Chap,  CXL. — Europe  continued. 

CHARLES  THE  TWELFTH  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

I.  The  most  famous  sovereign  that  Sweden  ever  had,  and 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  was  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
But  my  readers  will  long  ago  have  become  tired  of  hearing 
about  conquerors ;  so  that  I  shall  speak  very  briefly  of 
Charles. 

2.  He  began  to  reign  in  1697,  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 
From  his  youth  upward,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  being  a 
soldier.    When  he  was  only  about  seventeen  ^»x&&^*fc&fc 
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Gfir  of  Raseia,  fi^ifrt  Ungs  of  Poland  aa4DauNtaL  rittfli 
war  upon  him. 

8.  Chirks  beat  dim  ill  in  the  fait  nampnign.  iVfc* 
he  heard  the  bullet*  whiffling  bj.Uf  ears,  he  ilneilfwi 
delight,  and  exclaimed^  That  shall  be  my  anaier  '  JLal 
as  long  ae  he  lived,  he  net  er  wished  for.  any 

4.  But  it  ie  *  fad  ttyng  for  a  people  whea 
the  whistling  of  bullets.  Chariee  the  Twelfth  wae  a 
to  all  Europe,  and  to  hie  own  kingdom  more  Ami  in  any 
other.  He  delighted  in  war  for  its  own  sake*  aad  apt  for 
the  good  which  he  expected^  to  gain  by  it. 

5.  Daring  the  fast  fow  yean  of  Ma  reign,  Chariee  wee 
constantly  successful  j  but  in  1709,  the  esar  of  Buseia  gained 
a  great  victory  over  him  at  Pnltowa.  Chariee  intf*  Jib 
escape  into  Turkey. 

6.  He  continued  in  that  country  five  years,  although  be 
might  safely  have  returned  home.  He  seemed  to  care  nothing 
about  his  own  dominions.  When  the  Swedes  sent  to  inquire 
what  they  should  do  in  his  absence,  Charles  answered,  that 
ho  would  send  one  of  his  old  boots  to  govern  them. 

7.  At  last,  in  1714,  he  left  Turkey  and  returned  to  Sweden. 
His  first  business  was  to  make  war  again.  But  his  warfare 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

8.  One  night,  while  besieging  a  fortress  in  Norway,  he 
advanced  in  front  of  his  troops,  to  see  how  the  siege  was 
going  on.  A  cannon-shot  struck  him  on  the  head,  and 
killed  Mm.    He  was  found  grasping  his  sword,  which  was 
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half  drawn  from  the  scabbard.  Some,  however,  have  affirmed 
that  he  was  assassinated.  Historians  seem  hardly  decided 
whether  to  call  Charles  the  Twelfth  a  hero,  or  a  madman. 

6.  One  of  his  successors,  named  Gustavus  the  Third,  was 
shot  at  a  masquerade,  in  1792.  Gustavus  the  Fourth  behaved 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  subjects  were  compelled  to  dethrone 
him.    This  took  place  in  1809. 

10.  The  next  king  was  Charles  the  Thirteenth.  In  1810, 
the  Swedes  chose  Bernadotte,  a  French  general,  as  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  and  heir  to  the  throne.  In  1818,  when 
Charles  the  Thirteenth  died,  Bernadotte  succeeded  him. 

11.  Though  he  had  originally  been  only  a  common  soldier, 
Bernadotte  proved  to  be  a  better  king  than  most  of  the  other 
European  sovereigns,  whose  forefathers  had  worn  crowns  for 
a  thousand  years.  He  died,  in  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Oscar. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  was  the  most  famous  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  ? 
2.  When  did  he  begin  to  reign?  What  did  he  principally  think.of  when 
a  boy?  Who  made  war  upon  him?  8.  What  anecdote  can  you  tell  of 
him?  4.  What  can  you  say  of  him?  6.  What  of  Charles  XII.  for  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign  ?  When  was  the  battle  of  Pultowa  ?  Where 
did  Charles  fly?  6.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  Turkey?  What  answer  did 
he  send  to  a  message  from  the  Swedes  ?  7.  When  did  Charles  return  to 
Sweden?  What  of  him  when  there?  8.  How  did  he  meet  his  death? 
What  do  historians  think  of  Charles  XII.?  9.  Who  succeeded  him? 
When  did  Gustayus  III.  die?  When  was  Oustayus  IV.  dethroned?  10. 
Who  was  the  next  king?  When  did  Bernadotte  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden?   11.  What  of  Bernadotte? 
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Chap.  CXLI. — Ettbope 


ABOUT  IJlPLAHD,  MOBWAY,  AH>  ™" ■«», 

1.  Laplahd  is  the  mod  northern  country  of  Finya;  «MMt 

divided  between  Buna  end  Sweden.    The  country  k  9*mH 

that  the  hot  liquor  we  call  brandy, 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  Lappa  find : 

more  of  it  than  ii  good  for  them, 

2.  I  have  already  told  yon  something  about  the. 
era.  The  men  are  bat  four  feet  high,  and  the 
much  taller  than  a  cider  barrel  The  people  haWa  gpriet 
many  reindeer,  whose  flesh  supplies  food,  and  whose  Ami 
furnish  clothing.  They  also  take  the  place  of  horsee*  and 
drag  the  people  over  the  snow  in  sledges,  at  a  rapid  rate- 
These  people  have  no  history  that  is  worthy  of  being  related 
here. 

3.  Norway  is  an  extensive  country,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  Sweden.  It  is 
a  cold,  bleak,  and  barren  region,  but  the  inhabitants  live 
pretty  comfortably.  They  have  very  fine  cows,  from  which 
they  make  the  best  butter  in  the  world. 

4.  Bergen  is  the  largest  city,  and  has  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  small,  and  generally  built  of 
wood.  Fires  sometimes  do  great  damage,  and  therefore 
there  are  a  good  many  watchmen  who  walk  about  the 
streets  at  night,  muffled  up  in  thick  great-coats.      Every 
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hour    they  cry    out,    "  God    preserve    our    good    city  of 
Bergen !" 

5.  Norway  was  early  inhabited  by  rough  tribes,  who  were 
adventurous  seamen.  There  seems  to  have  been,  now  and 
then,  a  pirate  among  them,  for,  in  860,  a  pirate,  named 
Nadodv,  discovered  Iceland,  which  was  afterwards  settled  by 
the  Norwegians. 

6.  Norway  wa»  conquered  by  Canute,  king  of  Denmark, 
in  1030;  but,  six  years  after,  it  became  independent,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  governed  by  its  own  king.  In  1397,  it 
was  incorporated  with  Denmark,  and  continued  a  part  of 
that  kingdom  till  181 4,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Sweden. 

7.  Denmark  is  a  little  kingdom  lying  between  Sweden  and 
Germany.  It  is  a  level  country,  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  The  people  have  light  complexions,  and  the  skin  of  the 
ladies  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  white.  The  people  have  a 
great  many  cattle,  and  they  seem  very  fond  of  tilling  the  soil. 
Copenhagen,  the  capital,  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  is 
two  millions.  The  Danish  language  is  spoken  both  in  Den- 
mark  and  Norway. 

8.  The  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
were  anciently  called  Scandinavia.  In  very  early  times  these 
were  occupied  by  tribes  of  Finns  and  Germans ;  afterwards 
the  Goths  conquered  these  countries.  They  were  led  by 
Odin,  of  whom  very  marvellous  tales  are  told,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  kind  of  Surtax  «sassfc%  ^kr*. 
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northern  tribes.    Skiold,  ftesonrf  Odin,  imilli  laws 
been  the  first  king  of  Denmark. 

9.  All  that  we  really  loMrrfBnmnk  at  tfcfe  estly 
period  is,  that  the  people  were  oomposedof  nfld  SMhuptuuusji 
warriors,  who  were  generally  considered  by>;tfes>.  Men 
southern  nations  of  Europe  as  pirates.  About.  tho'tssjs 
that  the  Roman  empire  fell,  the  Danes,  Swedes,  art  Mer- 
wegians  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  Nomas*;  that 
is,  North  men. 

10.  These  bold  freebooters  sailed  forth  in  tfaeir  littfe 
vessels,  and  made  conquests  in  different  countries,  gosne 
of  them  settled  in  England,  some  in  that  part  <af 
called  Normandy,  and  some  of  them  readied 
Italy. 

11.  In  920,  the  several  Danish  tribes  appear  to  ham  been 
united  under  one  government.  Canute  conquered  England 
and  a  part  of  Scotland  in  1016,  and  subdued  Norway  in  1080. 
Since  his  time,  Denmark  has  had  a  great  many  sovereigns, 
and  been  engaged  in  several  wars,  but  its  history  offers  but 

little  that  is  interesting. 
« 
Questions— 1.  Where  is  Lapland ?    What  of  the  climate ?    2.  What 
of  the  Laplanders?    Reindeer?    History?    8.  Where  is  Norway?    What 
of  the  country?    The  people?    Butter?   4.  What  of  Bergen?    Its  popu- 
lation?   What  of  the  houses?    Are  fires  frequent?    What  of  the  watch- 
men?   6.  How  was  Norway  early  inhabited?    What  was  done  in  860' 
6.  When  was  Norway  conquered,  and  by  whom  ?    When  did  it  beoom 
independent?    What  of  it  in  1897?    In  1814?   7.  Where  is  Denmark 
What  of  it?    The  people?  W*t  of  Copenhacen?    Its  population 
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Population  of  the  Danish  kingdom?  What  language  is  spoken  in  Nor- 
way and  Denmark?  8.  What  three  countries  were  called  Scandinavia  ? 
Who  occupied  it?  Who  led  these  tribes?  Who  was  the  first  king  of 
Denmark?  9.  What  of  Denmark  at  this  early  period?  What  people 
were  called  Normans?  10.  What  of  these  freebooters?  Where  did  they 
settle?  11.  What  took  place  in  920?  What  of  Canute?  History  of 
Denmark? 


Chap.  CXLIT. — Europe  continued. 

BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  SEVERAL  KINGDOMS  AND  8TATES. 

1.  There  are  several  countries  of  Europe,  of  which  my 
limits  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  separate  history.  Some 
of  them  have  been  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  other  king- 
doms.    The  rest  must  be  briefly  noticed  in  one  chapter. 

2.  If  I  had  time  I  could  make  a  long  story  about  Holland, 
a  country  once  covered  by  the  sea,  but  which  is  now  walled 
out  by  vast  dykes.  The  people  of  Holland  are  called  Dutch, 
and  are  known  all  the  world  over  as  great  smokers.  They 
are,  however,  an  industrious  people,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  comfortable  than  the  inside  of  a  thrifty  Dutchman's 
house  in  his  own  country.  Amsterdam,  the  capital*  contains 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

3.  In  Belgium,  the  people,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  appear 
to  have  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and  French  manners.  They 
smoke  a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  yet  speak  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  country  is  pleasant,  and  some  parts  are  beautiful. 
Many  of  the  cities  are  very  interesting. 
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4.  The  Netherlands,  or  Holland  and  Belgium,  *m  *r» 
merly  one  country.  The  whole  territory  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  North  Sea,  east  by  Germany,  sooth  by  Franee* 
and  west  by  the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  These 
territories  belonged  at  one  time  to  Borne,  afterwards  to  Ger- 
many, and  finally  to  Spain. 

5.  In  1581,  the  seven  northern  provinces  revolted  against 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  republic, 
which  was  then  called  Holland.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  a  very  powerful  nation,  especially  by  sea.  At 
this  time  her  ships  often  disputed,  and  sometimes  successfully, 
with  the.  British  fleets. 

6.  The  remaining  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  long 
under  the  government  of  Austria.  In  1810,  Holland  was 
united  to  France,  but  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  were 
afterwards  formed  into  a  separate  kingdom.  In  1880,  there 
was  a  revolution,  and  the  southern  provinces  now  compose 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

7.  Poland  was  once  a  nation  of  Europe,  but  it  is  now  no 
longer  so.  It  was  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Russian 
dominions,  south  by  the  river  Dneister,  and  west  by  Prussia. 
In  1772,  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
seized  upon  Poland,  and  divided  the  greater  part  of  its  terri- 
tories among  themselves.  In  1795,  they  seized  the  remain- 
der. The  inhabitants  have  struggled  bravely  for  their 
freedom,  but  in  vain.  They  have  been  cruelly  treated  by  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  sent  thousands  into  exile,  and 
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banished  thousands  into  other  countries.    Some  of  the  Poles 
have  fled  from  oppression  to  this  country. 

8.  I  have  already  given  you  a  short  account  of  the  states 
of  Italy.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  a  few  things 
here.  The  republic  of  Venice,  as  you  will  recollect,  was 
founded  in  the  fifth  century.  It  at  first  comprehended  only 
some  marshy  islands,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 
Afterwards,  a  considerable  tract  of  territory  on  the  mainland 
was  annexed  to  its  government. 

9.  Venice  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce ;  and,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  republic  was  very  powerful.  It  was 
customary  for  the  doge  of  Venice,  who  was  the  chief  ruler,  to 
espouse  the  sea  as  a  wife,  with  pompous  ceremonies.  Venice 
has  long  been  going  to  decay,  and  is  now  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Austria.  The  city  of  Venice  is,  however,  the  admi- 
ration of  all  travellers. 

10.  Genoa,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Italy  formerly 
resembled  Venice  in  its  government,  although  it  never  was 
so  powerful.  In  1815,  it  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of 
Sardinia.  Sardinia  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  has  been  a  kingdom  since  the  year  1720.  Besides 
Genoa,  it  has  the  territories  of  Piedmont,  and  Savoy  in 
Italy. 

11.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  generally  called  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Its  territories  comprise  all  the 
south  of  Italy,  besides  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  soma  ssaaik 
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islands  in  the  neighbourhood.      The  former  sovereigns  of 
Naples  came  from  Spain, 

12,  In  1808,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  one  of  his  most  distinguished  generals,  named 
Joachim  Hurat*  who  was  the  son  of  a  pastry-cook.  King 
Joachim  was  shot  in  181 6,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  restored 
to  the  old  king,  Ferdinand, 

Questions—  2.  "What  of  Holland  ?  The  people  ?  What  is  the  popula- 
tion of  Amsterdam?  8,  What  of  the  people  of  Belgium  ?  The  country  ? 
The  cities?  4.  What  of  Holland,  and  Belgium?  How  is  the  territory 
bounded?  To  whom  has  it  belonged  at  different  times?  5.  What  took 
place  in  1581?  When  was  Holland  very  powerful  V  6.  What  of  the 
remaining  provinces  of  the  Netherlands?  What  took  place  in  1810? 
In  1630?  ?♦  What  of  Poland?  Its  boundaries?  What  took  place  in 
1772?  In  1796?  What  of  the  Poles?  8.  What  of  Venice?  9.  When 
was  it  powerful?  What  was  an  annual  ceremony?  What  of  Venice 
now?  10.  What  of  Genoa?  Sardinia?  Since  when  has  it  been  a  king- 
dom ?  What  territories  belong  to  it  ?  11.  What  is  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
generally  called?  What  of  its  territories?  12.  What  of  Napoleon? 
King  Joachim?    King  Ferdinand? 


Chap.  CXLHI. — Europe  continued. 

CHEONOLOGT  OF  RUSSIA,  SWEDEN,  LAPLAND,  NORWAY,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  ETC. 

A.B. 

Venice  established  .  421 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  began  481 

The  first  king  reigns  in  Denmark 714 

Venice  becomes  an  independent  republic  80tf 

ftffoncf  discovered  by  the  Norwegtana 860 
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A.D. 

Christianity  introduced  into  Russia 965 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  conquered  England      ....  1016 

Norway  conquered  by  Canute 1080 

Russia  conquered  by  the  Crim  Tartars 1287 

Norway  incorporated  with  Denmark 1397 

Russia  independent  of  the  Tartan 1462 

Massacre  in  Sweden 1518 

Gustavus  Vasa  expelled  the  Danes  from  Sweden  ....  1525 

Gustavus  Vasa  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden     ....  1528 

The  first  czar  reigned  in  Russia 1553 

Republic  of  Holland  founded 1581 

Gustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden 1611 

Battle  of  Lutzen,  and  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  .1633 

Peter  the  Great  begins  to  reign 1696 

Charles  XIL  begins  to  reign  in  Sweden 1697 

Peter  the  Great  defeats  Charles  XH  at  Pultowa  ....  1709 

Charles  XIL  returns  to  Sweden 1714 

Russia  becomes  an  empire 1721 

Peter  the  Great  died 1725 

Peter  H.  died 1730 

Elizabeth  ascends  the  throne  of  Russia 1740 

Peter  ILL  ascends  the  throne 1762 

Partition  of  Poland 1772 

Gustavus  IIL  died 1792 

Russia  declared  war  against  France 1792 

Catherine  IL  died 1796 

Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  died 1801 

Copenhagen  bombarded  by  the  English  .                      .  1807 

Joachim  Murat  made  king  of  Naples 1806 

Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  dethroned 1809 

Holland  united  to  France 1810 

The  city  of  Moscow  burnt 1812 

Norway  transferred  to  Sweden 1^. 

Genoa  annexed  to  Sardinia ^^ 
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A.D 

Sardinia  has  Savoy,  &c.  restored 1816 

Commercial  treaty  between  Denmark  and  England  1821 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  dies 18$ 

Nicholas  ascends  the  throne  of  Russia ltf 

Revolution  in  Netherlands :  divided  into  Holland  and  Belgium   .  1890 
Russian  Army  crosses  the  Pruth  to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  183 

Russia  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Ottenitza, 180 

Negociation  between  Sweden  and  Russia  respecting  the  war,  1854 


Chap.  CXLTV. — Europe  continued. 

KINGDOM  OF  GREAT;  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

1 .  I  have  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  country  in 
Europe;  the  country  where  there  is  more  comfort,  more  good 
sense,  more  thorough  civilization,  more  true  religion,  than  in 
any  other  land  in  Europe,  in  Asia  or  Africa. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  embraces 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  three  first 
countries  are  upon  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  This  island 
is  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  and  is  separated  by  the 
British  Channel  from  France.  At  the  narrowest  part,  tk* 
channel  is  twenty-five  miles  wide.  Ireland  lies  west  d 
Great  Britain,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles;  a  part  oi 
it,  however,  is  much  nearer  to  Scotland. 

3.  These  two  \s\axu\&  sxe  small  in  extent,  but  they  contain 
nearly  twenty-a^vetv  \fiXX\am  <&  Vita&tasata.     Besides  this, 
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the  kingdom  has  colonies  in  various  parts  of  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  so  that  the  queen  rules  over  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people.  Great  Britain  may  be  considered 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

4.  England  has  a  queen  who  has  several  magnificent 
palaces.  England,  too,  has  a  great  many  noblemen,  who 
live  in  costly  country-seats.  These  ride  about  in  coaches, 
some  of  which  cost  two  thousand  pounds. 

5.  But  as  an  offset  to  this,  there  is  more  poverty  there 

than  in  some  countries.     Beggars  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 

of  the  kingdom.      Thousands  of  people,  too,  who  are  not 

beggars,  labour  very  hard,  and  yet  are  scarcely  able  to  live. 

Sometimes  a  great  many  people  die  for  want  of  food.    Thus 

England  is  a  country  which  is  wonderful  for  its  magnificence 

and  power,  yet,  with  all  its  wealth,  a  large  portion  of  the 

people  suffer  the  pangs  of  poverty. 

Questions.— 1.  Which  is  the  most  extraordinary  country  in  Europe  ? 
2.  What  is  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 
What  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  ?  What  of  the  British  Channel  ? 
Ireland  ?  3.  Population  of  Great  Britain  ?  Ireland  ?  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain?  4.  What  of  the  queen?  Noblemen?  6.  What  of  poverty  in 
England?  What  can  you  say  of  England?  Where  is  London?  Direc- 
tion of  the  following  places  from  London :— Manchester  ?  Birmingham  ? 
Sheffield?    Edinburgh?    Dublin?    Wales? 
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Chap.  &KLV.— EraoA  oontmued. 
about  raroo*  and  orate  citnw  or  Biratjuro,  waiIs,  aetm 


r  1.  Lokdon  is  the  largest  ind  fiaeet  city  in  Europe,  a 
'its  outskirts contains  above  two  millions  and  a  qu 
inhabitants.  TheThames,a  considembleriver,ninfl 
it  Across  this  there  are  a  number  of  handsome"  at 
iron  bridges.  London  lias  no  wall  around  it,  lik< 
Berlin,  and  most  large  cities  of  the  continent,  b 
encircled  by  a  beautiful  country,  dotted  with  village; 
and  country-seats. 

2.  London  seems  like  a  world  of  Itself ;  yon  mig 
about  'for  a  year,  and  go  into  some  new  street  ev« 
In  some  parts  of  the  city  there  are  such  streams  oJ 
that  it  always  seems  there  like  a  fair.  The  shops  a 
with  beautiful  things,  and  the  streets  are  crowd 
coaches  and  carriages  of  all  sorts. 

3.  The  palace  of  St.  James  is  a  dark  old  building, 
queen  resides  in  one  newly  built  for  her,  which  is  v« 
Westminster  Abbey  is  an  old  Gothic  church,  which 
every  beholder  with  admiration  and  wonder.  St.  I 
a  more  modern  church,  and  is  very  handsome. 

4.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  of  the  other  w< 
things  in  London,  nor  can  I  tell  you  of  the  other  \ 

towns  and  cities  in  England.   Xow.  m^v  ?*»&  about 
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my  Tales  about  England,  or  come  and  see  me  of  a  long 
winter  night. 

5.  I  will  then  tell  you  of  Manchester,  where  they  make 
beautiful  ginghams,  calicoes,  and  other  goods ;  of  Birming- 
ham, where  they  make  guns,  pistols,  swords,  locks,  And 
lamps ;  of  Sheffield,  where  they  make  knives,  forks,  and 
scissors;  and  of  other  places,  where  they  make  a  great 
variety  of  articles. 

6.  Wales  is  a  country  of  mountains,  lying  on  the  west  of 
England.  Most  of  the  people  talk  the  Welsh  language, 
which  yon  could  not  understand.  They  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  live  in  a  comfortable  manner.  Their  mountains 
are  celebrated  for  producing  coal,  tin,  iron,  copper  and  slate. 

7.  Scotland  is  also  a  land  of  mountains.  In  the  southern 
part  the  people  speak  the  Scotch  language,  which  perhaps 
you  could  partly  understand.  But  in  the  highlands  of  the 
north,  the  inhabitants  speak  Gaelic,  which  would  be  as 
strange  to  you  as  the  language  of  an  Arab. 

8.  The  capital  of  Scotland  is  Edinburgh,  a  fine  smoky  old 
city,  with  an  immense  high  castle  in  the  midst  of  it.  Besides 
this,  there  are  many  fine  towns  in  Scotland.  Glasgow  is  a 
large  place,  and  celebrated  for  its  manufactures. 

9.  Ireland  is  a  bright,  green  island,  containing  seven 
millions  of  people.  It  is  the  native  land  of  those  cheerful, 
witty  Irishmen,  who  come  out  to  this  country  in  such  abun. 
dance.  If  their  country  was  happily  governed,  they  would 
not  come  here;  but  the  truth  is,  that  LrcfosAA^  ^fe\sssafc- 
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ries  of  bad  gorernment  far  many  years,  and  a  k*g*  port  «f 
the  people  have  therefore  fallen  into  a  state  of  dittrankg 
poverty.     Inprovement  in  her  situation  if,  ho#*ver,  jkfly 

taking  place.' 

10.  The  Irish,  however,  area  yery interesting  people.  -At 
home  or  abroad,  they  seem  to  be  full  of  wit  and 
It  is  by  their  lively  disposition  and  cheerful  torn  of 
that  they  seem  to  soften  the  evils  which  too  often 
them. 

11.  Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  its 
streets  are  magnificent,  but  many  portions  of  it  ana  fifed 
with  inhabitants  who  present  the  most  wolbl  aspeofc:«f 
raggedness  and  misery.  Beggary  is  common  in  all  parti. of 
the  kingdom. 

Questions.— 1.  Population  of  London?  The  Thames?  Country 
around  London  ?  2.  Describe  the  appearance  of  London.  3.  Palace  of 
St.  James's.  Westminster  Abbey.  St.  Paul's.  5.  What  of  Manchester? 
Birmingham?  Sheffield?  6.  Where  is  Wales?  What  of  the  people? 
Mountains  ?  7.  What  of  Scotland  ?  Language  ?  8.  What  of  Edinburgh  ? 
Glasgow?  9.  What  of  Ireland?  Government?  10.  What  of  the  Irish 
people?    11.  What  of  Dublin? 


Chap.  CXLVI. — Europe  continued. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BRITISH  NATION.     THE  DRUIDS. 

1 .  It  is  supposed  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  origin- 
ally settled  by  a  colony  from  Gaul.  These  were,  called 
Gaels,  or  Celts.    Their  taerc&fa&te  are  found,  at  this  day, 
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in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
Some  of  these  still  speak  the  ancient  Gaelic,  or  Celtic 
language. 

2.  Very  little  is  known  about  these  islands  till  the  time  of  " 
Julius  Cffisar.  He  invaded  England  in  the  year  55  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  country  was  then  called  Britannia, 
or  Britain.  It  was  inhabited  by  barbarians,  some  of  whom 
wore  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  while  others  were  entirely 
naked.  They  were  painted  like  the  American  Indians. 
Their  weapons  were  dabs,  spears,  and  swords,  with  which 
they  fiercely  attacked  the  Roman  invaders. 

3.  The  ancient  Britons,  like  the  other  northern  nations  oi 
Europe,  were  idolaters.  Their  priests  were  called  Druids. 
Their  places  of  worship  were  in  the  open  air,  and  consisted 
of  huge  stone  pillars,  standing  in  a  circle.  A  large  stone  in 
the  middle  was  used  as  an  altar,  and  human  victims  were 
sacrificed  upon  it.  The  ruins  of  one  of  these  temples  still 
remain  at  Stonehenge,  and  are  very  wonderful. 

4.  The  Druids  considered  the  oak  a  sacred  tree.  They  set 
a  great  value  on  the  mistletoe,  a  sort  of  plant  which  some- 
times grows  on  the  oak. '  Wherever  they  found  the  mistletoe, 
they  held  a  banquet  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
oak  on  which  it  grew. 

5.  The  Druids  incited  the  Britons  to  oppose  the  Roman 
power.  They  fought  fiercely,  and  the  country  was  not 
entirely  subdued  till  sixty  years  after  the  Christian  era. 
Suetonius,  a  Roman  general,  then  cut  <toww  ta&tfefisc*&  ^«h«. 
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of  oak,  destroyed  tf*  tempta,.  and  threw  ti»f X>*a*fenjplft 
the  fixes  which  they  had  themselves  kindled;  to  wjati  (at 
Romans* 

6w  The  Scots,  who  inhabited  the  northern  ffufc  of  feft 
island,  were  a  fierce  peeple^  and.  wen  still  ineonqoeneV' 
To  prevent  them  from  making  iaeurslons  jneo  Britain  tfca 
Romans  built  a  wall  from  the  river  Tyne  to  die);  Frith  of 
Solway. 

7.  The  Britons  remained  quietly  wider  the  crji  iiiijinmt 
of  Borne  for  nearly  Ore  centuries  after  the;  CJWwfiaji  ej»; 
adopting,  during  this  period*  many  of:  the  Bowean.  tayftow* 
They  never  attempted  to  free  themselves.  But,  ai  la*t,  flu 
Roman  empire  became  so  weak  that  the  Emperor  Yaientinian 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Britain. 

8.  The  inhabitants  had  grown  so  unwariike,  that,  when 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  gone,  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  resist  the  Scots.  They  therefore  asked  the  assistance  of 
two  tribes  of  people  from  Germany*  called  Saxons  and 
Angles. 

9.  These  people  drove  back  the  Scots  into  their  own  part 
of  the  island.  Then,  instead  of  returning  to  Germany,  they 
took  possession  of  Britain  by  the  right  of  the  strongest  It 
was  divided  by  them  into  seven  small  kingdoms,  called  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  Gaels  or  Celts?    £  When  did  Caesar 

invade  England?    What  was  Great  Britain  then  called?    What  of  the 

peopk  ?   3.  Religion  of  the  wtts&V  ^vVrart  ^fta  iwte  the  Bnuds? 
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IVhat  of  their  places  of  worship  ?  4.  How  was  the  oak  considered  by  the 
)ruids  ?  The  mistletoe  ?  5.  When  was  the  country  entirely  subdued  ? 
IVhat  of  Suetonius  ?  6.  What  of  the  Scots  ?  What  did  the  Romans  do  ? 
\  How  long  did  Rome  govern  Britain  ?  What  of  the  empire  of  Valen- 
inian?  8.  Whose  aid  did  the  Britions  ask  against  the  Scots  ?  9.  What 
iid  these  two  tribes  do  ?    How  was  Britain  then  divided  ? 


Chap.  CXLVII. — Europe  continued. 

8  AXON  AND  DANISH  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

I.  In  the  year  827  of  the  Christian  era,  all  the  seven  king- 
loms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united  into  one,  under 
he  government  of  Egbert.  He  was,  therefore,  the  first  king 
>f  England. 

2.  Egbert  was  a  native  of  England,  but  had  been  educated 
n  France,  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  He  was  therefore 
more  polished  and  enlightened  than  most  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
During  the  reign  of  Egbert,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
the  Danes  made  incursions  into  England.  They  sometimes 
overran  the  whole  country. 

3.  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  872,  fought  fifty- 
six  battles  with  them,  by  sea  and  land.  On  one  occasion,  he 
went  into  the  camp  of  the  Danes  in  the  disguise  of  a  harper. 
He  took  notice  of  everything,  and  planned  an  attack  upon 
the  camp.  Returning  to  his  own  men,  he  led  them  against 
the  Danes,  whom  he  completely  routed. 

4.  This  king  was  called  Alfred  the  Great ;  and  he  had  a 
better  right  to  the  epithet  of  Great,  than  most  othet  kxss^ 


5.  Canute  the  Great  was  one  of  them.  He  apj 
have  been  an  old  pirate,  or,  as  they  were  called  in  tho 
a  sea-king.  One  day,  when  he  and  his  courtiers  wer 
ing  on  the  shore,  they  called  him  king  of  the  sea,  * 
him  that  he  had  but  to  command,  and  the  waves  woe 
him. 

6.  Canute,  in  order  to  shame  their  flattery,  desired 
of  state  to  be  brought  and  placed  on  the  hard  smool 
Then,  seating  himself  in  the  chair  he  stretched  out  his 
over  the  waves,  with  a  very  commanding  aspect. 

7.  "Roll  back  thy  waves,  thou  sea!"  cried  Canute, 
thy  king  and  master!    How  darest  thou  foam  and  thu 
my  presence?"    But  the  sea,  nowise  abashed,  came 
and  whitening  onward,  and  threw  a  sheet  of  sprs 
Canute  and  all   the  courtiers.      The    giant  waves 
upward  on  the  beach,  far  beyond  the  monarch's  chair. 
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9.  But  he  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings.  No  sooner 
had  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
in  France,  invaded  England,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  landed  at  Pevensey  Bay. 

10.  Harold  led  an  army  of  Saxons  against  the  Norman 
invaders,  and  fought  with  them  at  Hastings.  In  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  an  arrow  was  shot  through  his  steel  helmet, 
and  penetrated  his  brain.  The  duke  of  Normandy  gained 
the  victory  and  became  king  of  England. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  England  ?  What  kingdoms 
did  he  govern?  2.  What  of  Egbert?  What  of  the  Danes?  8.  When 
did  Alfred  ascend  the  throne  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  4.  Why  was  he  called 
Alfred  the  Great?  What  of  the  Danes  after  his  death?  6,  6,  7.  Tell 
a  story  of  Canute.  8.  When  were  the  Danes  driven  out  of  England  ? 
Who  was  then  placed  upon  the  throne  ?  When  did  Harold  become  king? 
9.  Who  now  invaded  England  ?  10.  Where  was  the  battle  fought  between 

arold  and  William  ?    Who  became  king  of  England  ? 


Chap.  CXLVIIL — Eubope  continued. 

NORMAN  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  William  the  Conqueror  (as  the  duke  of  Normandy  was 
now  called)  reigned  about  twenty  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  second  son,  William  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  who  was  so 
named  from  the  colour  of  his  hair. 

2.  The  red  king  was  very  fond  of  hunting.      One  day, 
while  he  was  chasing  a  deer  in  the  forest,  a  %«i\Ws^  vK 
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the  name  of  Walter  Tyrxel  let.  fly  an  arxo*,    Jfc. 
against  a  tree,  and  hit  the  king  in.tha  hreatf-;  so^t^^f^ 
from  his  hone  and  died, 

8.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1100,  and  Waii«j^]Bin>t 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry*  This  Jung  wm  calbd 
Beanclark»  or  Excellent,  Scholar,  because,  he  w^e  able  to 
write  his  name.  Kings,  were .  not, expected  to, have  innct, 
learning  in  those  day*..  On  the  deajth  of  king;  MfmxjT'Bfiigh 
clerk,  in  1185,  the  throne  was  usurped  >  by  Stopjban.,  of  T  jjtyofo 
But  he  died  in  1154,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  the  Second, 
who  was  son  to  the  former  Henry. 

4.  This  monarch  had  a  violent  quarrel  with.  Thorns. a 
Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Hoping  to  please  the 
king,  four  knights  went  to  Canterbury,  and  murdered,  Becket 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  But  this  bloody  deed  was  a  cause  of 
great  trouble  to  king  Henry;  for  the  pope  threatened  to 
excommunicate  him. 

5.  In  order  to  pacify  his  holiness,  the  king  set  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Becket.  When  he  entered  the 
abbey  where  the  tomb  was  situated,  the  whole  community  of 
monks  assaulted  him  with  rods.  The  king,  being  afraid  to 
resist  them,  was  soundly  whipped;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his 
patience,  he  received  the  pope's  pardon. 

6.  During  the  reign  of  this  king,  Ireland  was  conquered 
and  annexed  to  the  realm  of  England.  It  had  previously 
been  divided  into  several  separate  kingdoms. 

7.  jSichard  the  Lion-hearted  was  crowned  king  of  England 
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in  1189.  He  was  a  valiant  man,  and  possessed  prodigious 
strength ;  and  he  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  battle  and 
slaughter.  After  gaining  great  renown  in  Palestine,  he  was, 
on  his  way  back,  taken  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  by  the 
duke  of  Austria. 

8.  The  English  obtained  Richard's  release  by  paying  a 
heavy  ransom ;  but  soon  afterwards,  while  besieging  a  castle 
in  Normandy,  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow. 
The  next  king  was  Richard's  brother  John,  surnamed  Lack- 
land, or  Loseland. 

6.  This  epithet  was  bestowed  on  John  because  he  lost  the 
territories  which  the  English  kings  had  hitherto  possessed  in 
France.  John  was  one  of  the  worst  kings  that  ever  England 
had.  Among  other  crimes,  he  murdered  his  nephew,  Arthur 
of  Bretagne,  who  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

10.  The  barons  of  England  were  so  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  John,  that  they  assembled  at  Runnymede,  and 
compelled  him  to  sign  a  written  deed,  called  Magna  Gharta. 
This  famous  charter  was  dated  the  19th  of  June,  1215.  It 
is  considered  the  foundation  of  English  liberty.  It  deprived 
John,  and  all  his  successors,  of  the  despotic  power  which 
former  kings  had  exercised. 

11.  King  John  died  in  1216,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son, 
who  was  then  only  nine  years  old.  He  was  called  Henry 
the  Third.  His  reign  continued  fifty-five  years;  but,  though 
he  was  a  well-meaning  man,  he  had  not  sufficent  wisdom 
and  firmness  for  a  ruler, 
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QuKsnom.— 1.  Who  succeeded  WuHun  the  Genqpieror  ?  2.  Wha*  was 
the  fate  of  Wfflkm  Bnfua?  8.  When  did  Henry  Eeauclerk  begin  hit 
reign?  When  did  Stephen  succeed  to  the  throne?  When  did  he  die? 
4.  Who  murdered  Thomas  4  Beoket?  6.  What  happened  to  Henry  Ii? 
6.  What  of  Ireland?  7.  When  was  Richard  made  Mug  of  England? 
What  of  him?  8.  How  was  he  killed?  8.  Why  was  John  called  Lack- 
land? What  of  him?  His  crime*?  10.  Who  signed  Ka^na  Cham? 
How  is  it  considered?   11.  When  did  king  John  die?   What  of  Henry 

m.? 


Chap.  CXIIX.— Eubopk  caiUmmL 

CVGLI8H  WAB*  AID  BKBmmOMS. 

1.  The  next  king,  Edward  the  First,  was  crowned  In  1272* 
The  people  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Longshanks,  because 
his  legs  were  of  unusual  length.  He  was  a  great  warrior, 
and  fought  bravely  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  civil  wars  of 
England. 

2.  Edward  conquered  Wales,  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
separate  kingdom.  He  attempted  to  conquer  Scotland,  like- 
wise, but  did  not  entirely  succeed.  The  illustrious  Sir 
William  Wallace  resisted  him,  and  beat  the  English  troops 
in  many  battles.  But,  at  last,  Wallace  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  in  chains  to  London,  and  there  executed. 

3.  Robert  Bruce  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and 
renewed  the  war  against  Edward.  But  old  Longahanka  un- 
determined not  to  let  go  his  hold  of  poor  Scotland.  He 
mustered  an  immense  army,  and  was  marching  northward, 

when  a  sudden  sicknesa  p\xt  wi  3&&  to  Via  life. 
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4.  His  son,  Edward  the  Second,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1307.  He  led  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  into 
Scotland,  But  he  was  not  such  a  warrior  as  old  King 
Longshanks.  Robert  Bruce  encountered  him  at  Bannock- 
burn,  with  only  thirty  thousand  men,  and  gained  a  glorious 
victory.  By  this,  Scotland  was  set  free.  Edward  the 
Second  reigned  about  twenty  years.  He  was  a  foolish  and 
miserable  king.  His  own  wife  made  war  against  him,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  By  her  instigation,  he  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered in  prison. 

5.  His  son,  Edward  the  Third,  began  to  reign  in  1327,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  He  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne, 
before  he  showed  himself  very  unlike  his  father.  He  beat 
the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  and  afterwards  invaded  France. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  French  wars,  in  the  history  of  France. 

6.  The  king's  son,  surnamed  the  Black  Prince,  was  even 
more  valiant  than  his  father.  He  was  also  as  kind  and 
generous  as  he  was  brave.  He  conquered  King  John  of 
France,  and  took  him  prisoner;  but  he  did  not  exult  over  him. 
When  they  entered  London  together,  the  Black  Prince  rode 
bareheaded  by  the  side  of  the  captive  monarch,  as  if  he  were 
merely  an  attendant,  instead  of  a  conqueror. 

7.  This  brave  prince  died  in  1376,  and  his  father  lived  only 
one  year  longer.  The  next  king  was  Richard  the  Second, 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  old.  When  he  grew  up,  Richard 
neglected  the  government,  and  cared  for  nothing  but  his  own 
pleasures.  ^ 


uetu  ui   Luiscuici. 


9.  The  king,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  nobles,  ro 
hold  a  conference  with  Wat  Tyler.    The  blacksmith 
rude,  and  treated  King  Richard  as  if  he  were  no  be 
a  common  man,  or  perhaps  not  quite  so  good, 
threatened  the  king  with  a  drawn  sword. 

10.  William  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon< 
standing  near  the  king.  He  was  so  offended  at  Wai 
insolence,  that  he  uplifted  a  mace,  or  club,  and  smoto 
the  ground.    A  knight  then  killed  him  with  a  sword 

11.  When  the  rebels  saw  that  the  valiant  blacksi 
beaten  down  and  slain,  they  gave  an  angry  shout,  * 
rushing  forward  to  attack  the  king's  party.  But  King 
rode  boldly  to  meet  them,  and  waved  his  hand 
majestic  air. 

12.  "Be  not  troubled  for  the  death  of  your  lea 
cried.     "L   vour  kiner.  will  be  a  better  leader  tb; 
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of  Edward  Longshanks  ?  4.  What  of  Edward  II.  ?  Battle  of  Bannock- 
burn?  How  was  Scotland  set  free?  What  happened  to  Edward  IL? 
5.  What  of  Edward  III.?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign ?  6.  What  of  the 
Black  Prince  ?  How  did  he  treat  John  of  France  ?  7.  What  of  Richard 
II.  ?  8,  9.  What  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  ?  10.  What  did  William  Wal- 
worth do  ?  11.  What  of  the  rebels  when  Wat  Tyler  was  killed  ?  What 
did  Richard  do? 


Chap.  CL. — Europe  continued. 

THE  LANCASTRIAN  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  Notwithstanding  his  promise  to  the  rebels,  King 
Richard  was  not  a  good  ruler.  His  subjects  grew  more  and 
more  discontented,  and  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
formed  the  project  of  making  himself  king.  Richard  was 
dethroned,  and  imprisoned  at  Pontefract  castle,  where  he  was 
either  killed,  or  starved  to  death.  The  duke  of  Lancaster 
began  to  reign  in  the  year  1400,  and  was  called  Henry  the 
Fourth. 

2.  There  were  two  rebellions  against  this  king.  One  was 
headed  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  other  by  the 
archbishop  of  York ;  for,  in  those  times,  bishops  often  put 
on  armour  and  turned  soldiers.  Henry  conquered  the  rebels, 
and  reigned  several  years  in  peace. 

3.  As  long  as  his  father  lived,  the  king's  eldest  son  was  a 
wild  and  dissipated  young  man.    But  no  sooner  was  the  old 
king  dead,  than  his  character  underwent  a  comolet&  <&as*3£.~ 
He  now  threw  off  his  dissipation,  «&&  foN*A^\as&»^&  *s»x*- 
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fully  to  the  business  of  governing  his  kingdom.  He  was 
crowned  as  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  1418.  Two  years  after- 
wards, he  invaded  France. 

4.  I  have  already  told,  in  the  history  of  France,  W 
Henry  vanquished  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  and  how  he  afterwards  became  master  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France.  His  death  took  place  in  1422,  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumphs,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

5.  The  new  king  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  a 
baby,  only  nine  months  old. '  At  that  tender  age  while  he  was 
still  in  his  nurse's  arms,  the  heavy  crow  of  England  mid 
France  were  pat  upon  his  head.  The  ceremony  of  this  poor 
child's  coronation  was  performed  in  the  city  of  Paris,  He 
soon  lost  the  crown  of  France ;  bat  the  crown  of  England 
continued  a  torment  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  it  caused 
his  death  at  last. 

6.  When  he  grew  up,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  mild*  quiet, 
simple  sort  of  man,  with  barely  sense  enough  to  get  along 
respectably  as  a  private  person.  As  a  king,  he  was  an  object 
of  contempt.  His  wife  had  far  more  manhood  than  himself, 
and  she  governed  him  like  a  child. 

7.  During  this  king's  reign  began  the  war  of  the  Rose?. 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had 
unlawfully  taken  the  crown  from  Richard  the  Second,  But 
he  and  his  son  reigned  without  much  opposition,  because 
iter  were  warlike  men,  and  could  have  defended  the  crown 

with  their  swords. 
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8.  Henry  the  Sixth  on  the  contrary,  was  soft,  meek,  and 
peaceable,  without  spirit  enough  to  fight  for  the  crown  which 
his  father  left  him.  The  heirs  of  Richard  the  Second  there- 
fore thought  this  a  proper  time  to  get  back  their  lawful 
inheritance.    The  duke  of  York  was  the  nearest  heir. 

9.  He  began  a  war  in  1455.  If  there  had  been  nobody 
but  Henry  the  Sixth  to  resist  him,  he  might  have  got  the 
crown  at  once.  But  Henry's  wife,  whose  name  was  Mar- 
garet, and  many  of  the  nobility,  took  up  arms  for  the  king. 
Other  noblemen  lent  assistance  to  the  duke  of  York. 

10.  All  the  Yorkists,  or  partisans  of  the  duke  of  York, 
wore  white  roses,  either  in  their  hats  or  at  their  breasts. 
The  Lancastrians,  or  those  of  the  king's  party,  wore  a  red 
rose  in  the  same  manner.  Whenever  two  persons  happened 
to  meet  one  wearing  a  red  rose  and  the  other  a  white,  they 
drew  their  swords  and  fought. 

11.  Thus  the  people  of  England  were  divided  into  two 

great  parties,  who  were  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 

merely  for  the  difference  between  a  red  and  white  rose. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  England  under  Richard?  Who  dethroned 
him?  His  fate?  Who  was  Henry  IV.?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign? 
2.  WhaJ  rebellions  were  there  against  this  king  ?  3.  What  of  Henry  V.  ? 
When  did  he  invade  France?  4.  Who  fought  the  battle  of  Agincourt? 
When  did  Henry  V.  die?  6.  Describe  the  coronation  of  Henry  VI. 
6.  What  of  him?  His  queen?  7.  What  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster ?  His 
son  Henry  V.?  8.  What  did  the  heirs  of  Richard  II.  do?  9.  Wbeactid 
the  duke  of  York  begin  the  war?  Who  took  up  arms  for  Henry?  10. 
What  did  the  followers  of  the  duke  of  Tork  wear?  Those  of  tha  tsMt>1 
What  often  happened  ? 

2o 
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Chap.  CLL — Eukofe  continued. 

WABfl  Of  THE  JLQBJB& 

1,  Tiir  wars  of  the  roses  lasted  thirty  years.  Sometiu 
the  white  rose  was  uppermost,  and  sometimes  the  red, 
most  celebrated  general  in  these  wars  was  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, It  was  chiefly  bj  his  means  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
white  rose  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Towton,  in  whicfc 
thirty-she  thousand  of  the  red  rose  men  were  killed.  Th« 
young  duke  of  York  was  then  proclaimed  king,  under  the 
name  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

2,  This  was  in  1461,  But,  not  Jong  afterwards,  the  earl 
of  Warwick  quarrelled  with  King  Edward,  and  quitted  the 
party  of  Yorkists,  He  took  King  Henry  the  Sixth  out  of 
prison,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  again,  and  Edward  was 
compelled  to  flee  over  to  France, 

3,  As  the  earl  of  Warwick  showed  himself  so  powerful  in 
pulling  down  kings  and  setting  them  up  again,  he  gained  the 
name  of  the  king-maker,  But  he  was  finally  killed  in  battle, 
while  fighting  bravely  for  the  Lancastrians ;  and  then  the 
white  rose  flourished  again, 

4,  Henry  the  Sixth  and  his  son  were  murdered  in  1464, 
and  Edward  the  Fourth  became  the  undisputed  king  of 
England,  He  had  fought  bravely  for  the  crown,  but  now 
that  he  had  got  firm  possession  of  it,  he  became  idle  and 

voluptuous* 
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5.  He  was  a  cruel  tyrant  too.  Having  resolved  to  put  one 
of  his  brothers  to  death,  he  gave  him  the  choice  of  dying  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased.  His  brother  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  good  liquor,  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  hogshead  of 
wine. 

6.  Edward  the  Fourth  died  in  1483.  He  left  two  young 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  now  became  King  Edward  the 
Fifth.  But  these  poor  children  had  a  wicked  uncle  for  a 
guardian.  .  He  was  called  Richard  Crookback,  duke  of 
Gloucester.  Most  historians  say  that  he  was  a  horrible 
figure  to  look  at,  having  a  humpback,  a  withered  arm,  and 
a  very  ugly  face.  This  frightful  personage  was  determined 
to  make  himself  king. 

7.  He  took  care  that  the  little  King  Edward  and  his  brother 
should  lodge  in  the  Tower  of  London.  One  night,  while  the 
two  children  were  sound  asleep  in  each  other's  arms,  some 
villains  came  and  smothered  them  with  the  bolsters  of  the  bed. 
They  were  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase.  So  Richard 
Crookback,  the  murderer,  became  king  of  England.  He 
committed  a  thousand  crimes  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
crown  but  he  did  not  keep  it  long.  Some  say  that  more  evil 
deeds  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  Richard  than  he  really  com- 
mitted. 

8.  Henry  Tudor,  the  young  earl  of  Richmond,  was  now 
the  only  remaining  heir  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  The 
French  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  making  war  against 
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Richard  Crookback.    He  landed  in  Engtod, 
victory  at  Boeworth. 

9.  When  the  soldiers  of  Richmond  eaaunined  thedead 
that  lay  in  heaps  on  the  battle-field,  they  feondt  Ae  ] 
backed  Richard  among  them,  with  the  golden 
his  head.  They  pot  it  on  the  head  of  Riohcnead, 
him  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 

10.  The  new.  king  married  a  daughter  off 
Fourth;  and  at  their  wedding,  they  each  wore  a 
entertwined  with  a  white  one;  for  the  wars  of  the,  n 
now  over  at  last 


QuBsnoiw.— 1.  How.  loos  did  the  wars  of  the  rosea  last*  Hasteffls 
earl  of  Warwick?  2.  When  was  Edward  IV.  mads  kfa*l  Whsttt 
Warwick  do?  8.  What  was  he  called?  How  was  he  killed f  WhawdU 
the  party  of  the  white  roses  flourish  again?  4.  What  of  Bdwavd  1T.T 
5.  How  did  he  treat  his  brother?  6.  When  did  he  die?  WhatsaMns 
did  he  leave?  Describe  Richard  Crookbaok.  7.  What  cruelty  did  at 
commit?  Did  he  become  king?  8.  Who  gained  the  battle  of  Boswoxfr?  f 
9.  Where  was  Richard  found  ?  10.  Whom  did  Henry  YIL  marry  ?  Why 
were  the  wars  of  the  roses  now  at  an  end  ? 


Chap.  CLEL — Europe  continued. 

BEIGN8  OF  THE  TUDOR  PRINCES. 

1.  Henry  the  Seventh  (the  former  earl  of  Richmond)  beg 
his  reign  in  1485.  He  was  a  crafty  king,  and  cared  mi 
more  for  his  own  power  and  wealth,  than  for  the  happii 
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of  his  subjects.    But,  for  his  own  sake,  he  desired  to  reign 
peaceably,  without  foreign  wars  or  civil  commotions. 

2.  During  his  reign,  two  impostors  appeared  in  England, 
each  of  whom  pretended  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  the 
crown  than  Henry  the  Seventh  had.  One  was  Lambert 
Simnel,  the  son  of  a  baker ;  but  he  called  himself  a  nephew 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  other  was  Perkin  Warbeck, 
the  son  of  a  Flemish  butcher.  He  pretended  to  be  one  of 
the  little  princes  whom  Richard  Grookback  had  smothered 
in  the  Tower. 

3.  Many  knights  and  noblemen  of  England  were  led  into 
rebellion  by  each  of  these  impostors.  But  finally  they  were 
both  taken  prisoners.  Perkin  Warbeck  was  hanged,  and 
Lambert  Simnel  was  set  to  washing  dishes  in  the  king's 
kitchen. 

4.  Henry  the  Seventh  died  in  1509.  He  had  been  a 
great  lover  of  money,  and  put  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  into  his  own  purse.  A  sum,  equal  to  ten  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  was  found  in  his  palace  after  his  death. 

5.  His  son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  was  a  haughty,  stern,  hard-hearted,  and 
tyrannical  king.  Whenever  he  got  angry,  and  that  was  not 
seldom,  the  heads  of  some  of  his  subjects  were  sure  to  be  cut 
off.  This  royal  villain  had  six  wives.  One  died  a  natural 
death ;  he  was  divorced  from  two,  cut  off  the  heads  of  two 
others,  and  one  outlived  him. 

6.  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  inaa  &fa&3  ws«£wS&*. 
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on  account  of  the  Befitfmatfan  in  Englud.    ByWMmmk 
meant  the  substitution  of  the  Protestant  aaSgiou 
the  Roman  Catholic,    Until  this  period,  the  fMpt>«f 
had  claimed  authority  over  England. 

7.  But  Henry  the  Eighth  took  all  the  power  to  hL» 
If  any  of  his  subjects  dared  to  hare  a  reHgkm  maMkmttm 
king's  they  were  either  beheaded  or  burnt  Th6-<Hagwai 
so  proud  of  his  religious  character,  that,  after  his  sjswsi 
with  the  pope  he  still  called  himself  Defender  of  tha  FaiA, 
though  the  title  had  been  given  him  for  d*f—ilhig  pajtel 
authority. 

8.  The  old  tyrant  died  in  1647,  at  the  age  of  isty-six. 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  cause  the  earl  of  Suray  to  fee 
beheaded,  although  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime ;  and  wxtk 
that  innocent  blood  upon  his  soul,  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  summoned  to  the  judgment-seat 

9.  His  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  but  nine  or  ten  yean 
old  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a  fine  and  pro- 
mising boy,  but  lived  only  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  sister 
Mary  succeeded  him,  in  1553. 

10.  She  bears  the  dreadful  title  of  Bloody  Queen  Mary. 
Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  she  caused  persons  to  be  burnt 
alive  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Many  bishops 
and  godly  ministers  thus  perished  at  the  stake. 

11.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  they  were 
happier  than  the  Bloody  Queen  Mary.  It  seemed  as  if  a  fire 
were  consuming  her  mtamfol*  taaxt.    She  knew  that  every 
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body  hated  her,  and,  after  a  reign  of  only  five  years,  she 
died  of  mere  trouble  and  anguish. 

Questions.— 1.  When  did  Henry  VII.  begin  to  reign?    What  of  him? 

2.  What  of  two  impostors  ?    Their  names?    Who  did  they  pretend  to  be? 

3.  What  became  of  them?  4.  What  of  the  riches  of  Henry  VII. ?  5. 
When  did  Henry  VIII.  begin  to  reign?  What  of  him?  What  of  his 
wives?  6.  What  great  event  occurred  in  his  reign?  What  is  meant  by 
the  Reformation?  Who  had  claimed  authority  over  England?  7.  Why 
was  the  king  called  Defender  of  the  Faith?  8.  When  did  Henry  VII. 
die?  What  was  the  last  act  of  his  reign?  9.  What  of  Edward  VI.? 
When  did  Mary  begin  to  reign?  10.  Why  is  she  called  Bloody  Mary? 
11.  How  long  did  she  reign  ? 


Chap.  CLIII. — Europe  continued. 

THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

1.  The  famous  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  Bloody  Mary,  became 
queen  in  1558.  She  was  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  there 
were  no  more  martyrdoms  in  England. 

2.  Elizabeth  was  truly  a  great  queen,  and  England  was 
never  more  respected  than  while  this  mighty  woman  held  the 
sceptre  in  her  hand.  But  she  possessed  hardly  any  of  the 
kind  of  virtues  that  a  woman  ought  to  have.  Yet  she  prided 
herself  greatly  on  her  beauty. 

3.  Many  princes  and  great  men  desired  to  marry  Elizabeth ; 
but  she  chose  to  remain  sole  mistress  of  her  person  and  her 
kingdom.  And  as  she  herself  refused  to  take  a  husband,  it 
made  her  very  angry  whenever  any  of  the  ladies  of  her  court 
got  married. 
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4.  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  asked 
On  her  reftisal,  he  sent  his  invincible 
England.    But  a  storm  destroyed  part  of  the 
English  fleet  conquered  the  remainder. 

5.  Some  of  the  actions  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
as  bad  as  those  of  old  Harry,  her  father.  When  Mary,  tk 
beautiful  queen  of  Soots,  fled  into  England  for  prntoetinaj 
she  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  eighteen  yean.  And,  ate 
those  long  and  weary  years,  the  poor  queen  was  tried*  and 
condemned  to  die. 

6.  Elizabeth  was  resolved  upon  her  death,  but  die  was 
loath  to  incur  the  odium  of  such  a  crime.  She  thenfcn 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  jailer  to  murder  her.  But  as  he 
steadfastly  refused,  Elizabeth  signed  the  death-warrant,  and 
the  unfortunate  Mary  was  beheaded. 

7.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  grew  old,  she  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  her  gray  hairs,  and  withered  and  wrinkled  visage,  in 
a  glass.  Her  maids  of  honour,  therefore,  had  all  the  trouble 
of  dressing  her.  Part  of  their  business  was  to  paint  her  face. 
The  queen  of  course  expected  them  to  make  her  cheeks  look 
red  and  rosy. 

8.  But,  instead  of  putting  the  red  paint  on  her  cheeks, 
these  mischievous  maids  of  honour  used  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
to  put  it  all  upon  her  nose.  So  they  set  this  great  queen  on 
her  throne,  in  the  presence  of  her  court,  with  her  noee  as 
bright  as  if  it  had  caught  fire. 

9.  The  courtiers  often  made  a  fool  of  Elizabeth  by  pre- 
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tending  to  be  in  love  with  her,  even  when  she  was  old  enough 
to  be  their  grandmother.  Among  others,  the  earl  of  Essex 
paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  became  her  chief  favourite. 
But,  at  last  he  offended  her,  and  was  sentenced  to  lose  his 
head. 

10.  When  the  earl  of  Essex  was  dead  and  gone,  Queen 
Elizabeth  bitterly  repented  of  her  cruelty.  She  was  now  very 
old,  and  she  knew  that  nobody  loved  her,  and  there  were 
none  that  she  could  love.  She  pined  away,  and  never  held 
up  her  head  again ;  and  in  her  seventieth  year  she  died. 

11.  The  bishops,  and  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  her 
court,  came  to  look  at  her  dead  body.  They  were  sad,  for 
they  doubted  whether  England  would  ever  be  so  prosperous 
again,  as  while  it  was  under  the  government  of  this  mighty 
queen.  And,  in  truth,  of  all  the  monarchs  who  have  held 
the  sceptre  since  that  day,  there  has  not  been  one  who  could 
sway  it  like  the  gray-haired  woman,  whose  spirit  had  now 
passed  into  eternity. 

Questions.— 1.  When  did  Elizabeth  ascend  the  throne  ?  What  was  her 
religion?  2.  What  of  her?  8.  Why  did  she  not  marry?  What  made 
her  [angry?  4.  What  of  Philip  of  Spain?  What  of  the  Invincible 
Armada?  6.  What  was  one  of  the  worst  actions  of  Queen  Elizabeth? 
6.  What  was  the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots?  7, 8.  What  trick  did  the 
maids  of  honour  put  upon  Queen  Elizabeth?  9.  What  of  the  earl  of 
Essex  ?  10.  How  did  Elizabeth  feel  after  his  death?  11.  How  did  the 
great  men  of  the  court  feel  when  they  saw  Elizabeth's  dead  body  ?  What 
may  be  said  of  her  government? 
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Chap.  CIJV.— Burop*  < 

ACCESSION  Off  THE  HOUSE  Off  BTUABT. 

1.   Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  James  Stuart,  king  «| 

Scotland.    He  was  the  sixth  Jtanca  that  had  Yoled'OVwiM 

kingdom,  but  was  James  the  First  of  England.    Befcagmte 

reign  in  1608.    James  inherited  the  English  crowa, 

he  was  the  grandson  of  a  daughter  of  Henry  the 

His  mother  was  Mary,  queen  of  Soot*,  whom  Tfflkahath  had 

beheaded. 

2.  The  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  was  now  usder  the 
same  government  This  event  put  an  end  to  the  warn  which 
had  raged  between  England  and  Scotland  during  many  cen- 
turies. But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  English  and  Scotch 
could  live  together  like  brethren. 

3.  As  for  King  James,  he  was  much  fitter  for  a  school- 
master than  for  a  king.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  learning, 
and  wrote  several  books.  He  delighted  to  talk  Hebrew,  and 
Greek,  and  Latin ;  and  his  courtiers  were  often  puzzled  to 
understand  him. 

4.  James  thought  himself  as  wise  as  Solomon ;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  he  possessed  a  sort  of  cunning,  which 
greatly  resembled  wisdom.  This  was  seen  in  his  discovery 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  laid  a 
plan  to  blow  up  the  parliament  house,  at  a  time  when  the 

king,  the  lords,  and  aW  tta  mfcmtara  of  parliament  would  be 
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assembled  there.    If  it  had  succeeded,  the  whole  government 
of  England  would  have  been  destroyed. 

5.  But  King  James  suspected  the  plot.  He  set  people  on 
the  watch,  and  they  caught  a  man  of  the  name  of  Guy 
Fawkes,  in  a  cellar,  where  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  concealed.  Fawkes  told  the  king  the  names  of  eighty 
of  his  accomplices.     He  and  they  were  all  put  to  death. 

6.  James  had  one  good  quality  which  kings  have  not  very 
often  possessed.  He  hated  war.  His  reign  was  therefore 
peaceable.  He  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
the  First,  his  son. 

7.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  king  would  have  a  more 
troublesome  reign  than  his  father.  There  were  now  many 
Puritans  in  England.  These  people  were  opposed  to  the 
Church  of  England,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  all  the  ceremonies 
which  had  not  been  cast  off  when  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
was  abolished. 

8.  They  likewise  thought  that  the  kings  of  England  had 
too  much  power.  They  were  determined  that,  thencefor- 
ward, the  king  should  not  reign  merely  for  his  own  pleasure 
and  glory,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Charles,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  think  that  the  common  people  were 
created  only  that  kings  might  have  subjects  to  rule  over. 

9.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  king  persecuted  the 
Puritans.  He  would  not  allow  the  Puritan  ministers  to 
preach,  nor  the  people  to  attend  their  meetings.    Their  suf- 
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ferings  wwe  grant,  although  the  king  dared  not 
the  bloody  Queen  Mary  would  hare 

10.  Many  of  them 
freedom  in  New  England.     John  Hampden, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  once  on  the. point  of 
America,    Bat  the  king  prevented  them,  m 
persons  afterwards  became  his  most  powerful 


Questions.— 1.  When  did  James  I  begin  to  reign?  Who  wa*  atf 
2.  What  pot  an  end  to  the  wars  between  England  and  SaoOaadt  & 
What  of  King  James?  4.  What  plot  had  the  Becaam  "Hhiilai  Wit 
6.  How  did  James  discover  the  plot?  What  of  Gnj  lawfcas?  flLWftat 
good  quality  did  James  possess?  When  did  he  die?  Who  •Qeaaadsi 
him?  7.  What  of  the  Puritans?  a  What  did  they  think?  What* 
Charles?  9.  How  did  he  treat  the  Puritans?  10.  What  did  asaaysf 
them  do?   What  of  the  three  principal  enemies  of  Ghartoa? 


Chap.  CLV. — Europe  continued. 

WARS  OF  THE  KINO  AND  PARLIAMENT. 

1 .  Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  English  parliament 
had  hardly  ever  dared  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  king.  Bat 
now  there  were  continual  disputes  between  the  king  and 
parliament.  And  if  Charles  dissolved  one  parliament,  the 
next  was  sure  to  be  still  more  obstinate. 

2.  Matters  went  on  in  this  way,  till  at  length  the  quarrel 
grew  too  violent  to  be  settled  by  mere  words.  Both  parties 
then  betook  themselves  to  their  weapons.     The  king  was 
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supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  all  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  English  church.  All  the  gay  and  wild  young  men  in 
the  kingdom  likewise  drew  their  swords  for  the  crown.  The 
whole  of  King  Charles's  party  were  called  Cavaliers. 

3.  Some  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry  took  the  side  of  the 
parliament ;  but  its  adherents  were  chiefly  mechanics,  trades- 
men, and  common  people.  Because  their  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  their  skulls,  their  enemies  gave  them  the  nickname 
of  Roundheads.  The  cavaliers  dressed  magnificently,  and  , 
wore  long  hair,  hanging  in  love-locks  down  their  temples 

They  drank  wine,  and  sang  songs,  and  rode  merrily  to  the 
battlefield. 

4.  The  roundheads  wore  steeple-crowned  hats  and  sad- 
coloured  garments.  They  sang  nothing  but  psalms,  and 
spent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  praying  and  hearing 
sermons.  They  were  a  stern  and  resolute  set  of  men,  and 
when  they  had  once  made  up  their  minds  to  tear  down  the 
throne,  it  must  be  done,  though  the  realm  of  England  should 
be  rent  asunder  in  the  struggle. 

5.  The  civil  war  between  the  cavaliers  and  roundheads 
began  in  1642.  Many  battles  were  fought,  and  rivers  of 
English  blood  were  shed  on  both  sides. 

6.  It  was  not  long  before  Oliver  Cromwell  began  to  be  a 
famous  leader  on  the.  side  of  the  parliament.  He  pretended 
to  fight  only  for  religion  and  the  good  of  the  people.    But  he 
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was  an  ambitious  man,  and  meant  to  place  himself  in  the 
king's  empty  seat 

7.  Cromwell  gained  one  battle  after  another,  and  rose 
from  step  to  step,  till  there  was  no  man  so  powerful  and 
renowned  as  he.  Finally,  in  1645,  he  defeated  the  kia^i 
army  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Naseby.  King  Charles  after- 
wards surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots*  and  they  delivered 
him  to  the  parliament, 

8.  The  parliament  brought  the  king  to  trial  as  a  traitor 
The  court  that  tried  him  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  persons,  They  declared  hira  guilty,  and  sentenced  him 
to  lose  his  head.  When  the  people  of  England  heard  the 
sentence,  they  trembled. 

9.  For  it  was  a  great  and  terrible  thing,  that  their  anointed 
sovereign  should  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Many  kings,  it 
is  true,  had  died  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  it  had 
always  been  in  darkness  and  secrecy.  But  King  Charles 
was  tried  and  condemned  in  the  face  of  all  the  world, 

10.  On  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1649,  they  brought  the 
king  from  his  palace  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  covered  witli 
black  cloth.  In  the  centre  of  the  scaffold  stood  a  block,  and 
by  the  block  stood  an  executioner,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand, 
and  a  black  mask  over  his  face, 

11.  The  steel-clad  soldiers  of  Cromwell  surrounded  the 
scaffold.  But  the  king  walked  to  his  death  with  as  firm  a 
step  as  when  he  went  to  his  coronation,     "  They  have  taken 
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away  my  corruptible  crown,"  said  he,  "  but  I  go  to  receive 
an  incorruptible  one." 

12.  When  King  Charles  had  knelt  down  and  prayed,  he 
cast  a  pitying  glance  upon  the  people  round  the  scaffold; 
for  he  feared  that  direful  judgments  would  come  upon  the 
land,  which  was  now  to  be  stained  with  its  monarch's 
blood. 

18.  But,  as  he  saw  that  his  enemies  were  resolved  to  slay 
him,  he  calmly  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  execu- 
tioner raised  his  axe,  and  smote  off  the  king's  head  at  a 
single  blow.  Then,  lifting  it  in  his  hand,  he  cried  aloud — 
"  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !"  But  the  people  shuddered ; 
for  they  doubted  whether  it  was  the  head  of  a  traitor,  and 
they  knew  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  king. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ? 
2  How  was  the  king  supported?    What  were  the  king's  party  called? 

3.  Who  were  on  the  side  of  the  parliament?     Describe  the  cavaliers. 

4.  What  of  the  roundheads?  6.  What  war  began  in  1642?  6.  What  of 
Oliver  Cromwell?  7.  When  was  the  battle  of  Naseby  fought?  8.  What 
was  done  to  king  Charles?  How  did  the  people  feel  when  he  was  sen- 
enced  to  death?  10, 11, 12, 13.  Describe  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
In  what  year  did  it  take  place  ? 
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Chap.  CLVL— Eubopi 

TfflB  PROTECTORATE  AMD  THE  BMTOKinOV^ 

1.  Amd  now  the  throne  of  England  wis  empty.  The  kief; 
indeed,  had  left  a  son,  bat  if  he  had  shown  himself  i 
he  would  soon  have  died  the  same  death  as  his  father.  Hi 
young  prince  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  compelled  to  fits. 
At  one  time,  his  enemies  pressed  him  so  hard,  ttet  ft* 
climbed  up  among  the  thick  branches  of  an  oak,  and  Asa 
saved  his  life. 

2.  The  government,  at  this  period,  was  called  a.  napaftHt, 
There  was  no  king,  no  lords,  no  bishops,  nothing  but  As 
house  of  commons,  or  the  lower  house  of  parliament.  AS 
the  real  power  of  the  kingdom  was  possessed  by,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  because  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

3.  No  sooner  did  the  parliament  dare  to  oppose  Cromwell's 
wishes,  than  he  led  three  hundred  soldiers  into  the  hall  when 
they  were  sitting.  He  told  the  parliament  men  that  they 
were  a  pack  of  traitors,  and  bade  them  get  out  of  the  house. 
When  they  were  gone,  he  summoned  another  parliament 
The  principal  man  in  it  was  called  Praise-God  Barebone. 
This  name  sounded  so  well,  that  it  was  bestowed  on  the 
whole  parliament. 

4.  But  Praise-God  Barebone's  parliament  did  not  keep 
together  a  great  while.  At  the  end  of  five  months  they 
besought  Cromwell  to  send  tY&m  about  their  business,  and 
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bake  the  government  into  his  own  hands.     This  was  just 
what  Cromwell  wanted. 

5.  In  1654  he  was  proclaimed  £ord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England.  He  held  this  high  office  four 
rears.  He  was  a  sagacious  and  powerful  ruler,  and  made 
limself  feared  and  respected,  both  in  England  and  foreign 
countries. 

6.  But  he  had  no  peace  nor  quiet  as  long  as  he  lived, 
tie  constantly  wore  iron  armour  under  his  clothes,  dreading 
hat  some  of  his  enemies  would  attempt  to  stab  him.  He 
lever  enjoyed  any  quiet  sleep,  for  the  thought  always  haunted 
lim  that  conspirators  might  be  hidden  in  the  closet  or  under 
he  bed. 

7.  Cromwell  was  released  from  this  miserable  way  of  life 
>y  a  slow  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1658,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
line.  His  son  Richard  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  lord 
protector ;  but  he  had  not  ability  enough  to  keep  the  king- 
lom  in  subjection. 

8.  Richard  Cromwell  soon  resigned  his  office,  and  the 
government  then  became  unsettled.  The  people  began  to 
,hink  that  England  would  never  be  prosperous  again,  unless 
:he  hereditary  sovereigns  were  re-established  on  the  throne. 

9.  The  man  who  had  most  influence  in  the  army,  after 
Dliver  Cromwell's  death,  was  General  George  Monk.  He 
nvited  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  the  First  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, promising  that  the  soldiers  would  assist  in  making  him 
king. 

2d 
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1 0.  The  banished  prince  had  been  living  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  He  lost  ne 
time  in  coming  to  England,  and  entered  London  in  triumph. 
At  sight  of  their  new  king,  it  seemed  as  if  the  people  were 
mad  with  joy.  He  was  crowned  in  1660,  by  the  title  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

11.  Many  of  the  persons  who  had  assisted  in  dethroning 
and  beheading  the  king's  father  were  hanged.  The  body  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  hung  upon 
the  gallows,  and  afterwards  buried  beneath  it  Yet  it  would 
have  been  well  for  England  if  that  stern  but  valiant  ruler 
could  have  come  to  life  again. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  King  Charles's  son  ?  2.  What  was  the  govern- 
ment called  at  this  time?  Who  had  all  the  power?  8.  Describe  the 
dispersing  of  the  parliament  by  Cromwell.  What  parliament  was  then 
called?  4.  What  of  it?  5.  When  was  Cromwell  proclaimed  Lord 
Protector?  How  long  did  he  hold  the  office?  What  was  his  character? 
0.  What  fears  deprived  him  of  peace?  7.  When  did  he  die?  Who  suc- 
ceeded him?  8.  What  of  Richard  Cromwell?  9.  What  did  General  Monk 
do?  10.  What  of  the  banished  prince?  When  was  Charles  IL  crowned? 
11.  What  of  the  body  of  Cromwell? 


Chap.  CXVII. — Europe  continued. 

THE  REVOLUTION  OP  1688,.  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

h  CnARLES  the  Second  had  lived  a  careless  and  vicious  life 
during  his  banishment)  an&\i\&  \i»XMa  ^A^  improve,  now 
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iat  he  was  on  the  throne.     He  spent  whole  days  and  nights 
1  drinking  wine,  and  in  all  sorts  of  profligate  pleasures. 

2.  In  the  year  1665,  there  was  a  great  plague  in  London,, 
f  which  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons  died.  The 
ext  year  a  terrible  Are  broke  out,  which  consumed  a  great 
•art  of  the  city.  But  neither  of  these  calamities  made  any 
mpression  on  the  king. 

3.  He  suffered  the  nation  to  be  ruled  by  unprincipled  and 
ricked  men.  It  was  safer  to  be  wicked,  in  those  days,  than 
o  be  virtuous  and  upright.  Virtue  and  religion  were  looked 
ipon  as  treason,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  This 
;ood-for-nothing  monarch  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  drunken- 
tess  and  debauchery,  in  the  year  1685.  His  brother 
ucceeded  him,  and  was  called  James  the  Second* 

4.  James  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and,  from  the  moment 
hat  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
o  bring  Great  Britain  again  under  the  power  of  the  pope  of 
Some.    This  project  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  subjects. 

5.  He  had  not  been  on  the  throne  more  than  three  years, 
rhen  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England  determined  to  get 
id  of  him.  They  invited  William,  prince  of  Orange,  to 
ome  over  from  Holland,  and  be  their  king. 

6.  This  prince  had  no  title  to  the  crown,  except  that  he 
tad  married  the  daughter  of  James  H.  But  no  sooner  had 
ie  landed  in  England,  than  all  the  courtiers-  left  King  James,. 
,nd  hurried  to  pay  obeisance  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  H& 
jid  his  wife  were  crowned,  in  1688,  *&  TE^^i&sssL  «*s^ 
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Queen  Mary.    James  had  made  fail  eeeap*  into 

Some  of  his  adherents  endeavoured  to  set  Irian  ta  thai  Am- 

again,  but  without  success. 

7.  This  change  of  government,  of  which  I  kava  bees 
speaking,  is  generally  catted  the  Glorious  Bevokrtioixof  168& 
Some  regulations  were  now  adopted,  in  order-  to  nwtraiii  tkt 
royal  power. 

8.  King  William  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  fkii 
amusement  hastened  his  death.  He  was  throw*  from  Ms 
horse,  in  the  year  1702,  and  died  in  about  a  month*  Ha 
queen  had  died  some  years  before  him. 

9.  Anne,  another  daughter  of  the  banished  James,  sow 
ascended  the  throne.  The  reign  of  thia  queen  was  ft  gkriov 
one  for  England.  The  renowned  duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  many  splendid  victories  over  the  French.  But  the 
chief  glory  of  the  age  proceeded  from  the  great  writers  who 
lived  in  her  time. 

10.  Queen  Anne  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  in  1714, 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  She  was  the  last  sovereign  of 
England  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  which, 
as  you  remember,  began  to  reign  in  England  in  1603. 

Questions.— 1  What  of  Charles  II.  during  his  banishment?  2.  Whit 
of  the  plague?  What  of  a  great  fire?  3.  What  was  the  state  of  mortis 
and  religion  during  this  reign?  When  did  he  die?  Who  suooeeded 
him?  4.  What  did  James  wish  to  do?  5.  What  did  some  of  the  great 
men  do?  Whom  did  they  invite  from  Holland?  6.  What  title  had 
William  to  the  throne  ?  When  was  he  crowned?  What  of  King  James? 
7.  What  of  the  Revolution  of  \»1  ^.N^^^^Nuaswdie?    g/wfci* 
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of  Anne?    Her  reign?    What  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough?  What  was 

the  chief  glory  of  Anne's  reign?    10.  When  did  Anne  die?  When  did 
the  Stuarts  begin  to  reign  ? 


Chap.  CLVIIL — Europe  continued. 

THE  HANOVERIAN  KINGS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  The  old  banished  king  James  had  died  in  France,  in  the 
year  1701.  He  left  a  son,  whom  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  England.  But  the  English 
people  called  him  the  Pretender.  They  were  determined  not 
to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  king.  The  nearest  Protestant 
heir  to  the  throne  was  the  elector  of  Hanover,  a  German 
prince,  whose  mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of  James  the 
First     He  was  now  about  fifty-five  years  old. 

2.  This  old  German  elector  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  George  the  First.  With  him  began 
the  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  He  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  kingdom  which 
he  was  to  govern. 

3.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  native  country,  for  he 
dearly  loved  Hanover,  and  could  never  feel  at  home  in  the 
palace  of  the  English  kings.  He  died  in  1727,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  the  Second,  who  was  likewise 
a  native  of  Germany. 

4.  During  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  England  was 
at  war  with  Spain  and  France.    The  kin%  caaafiHfe&a&Nsfe 


forced  to  fly;  and  many  of  his  adherents  were  behe 
hanged. 

6.  In  1755,  another  war  began  between  the  Frei 
English,  and  some  of  their  principal  battles  were  fc 
America.  The  city  of  Quebec  and  the  Canadas  wc 
quered  by  the  English  during  the  war.  Shortly  ai 
event,  George  the  Second  died,  at  the  age  of  i 
seven. 

7.  His  grandson,  George  the  third,  began   to  r 
1760,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old.     1 
ever  ascended  the  throne  with  better  prospects, 
many  misfortunes  befell  him,  that  it  would  have  I 
better  for  him  to  have  died  on  his  coronation-day. 

8.  George  the  Third  was  a  man  of  respectable  c 
sense.  In  his  private  conduct  he  was  much  better  t 
generality  of  kings,     But  he  was  very  obstinate,  an 
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to  drive  George  the  Third  to  madness.  His  first  serious 
fit  of  derangement  happened  in  1788,  and  lasted  several 
months. 

10.  In  1804,  he  had  another  turn,  and  a  third  in  1810. 
From  this  latter  period,  he  continued  a  madman  till  his 
dying  day.  While  the  armies  of  England  were  gaining 
glorious  victories,  and  grand  events  were  continually  taking 
place,  the  poor  old  king  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Death 
released  him  from  this  miserable  condition,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

11.  The  son  of  the  old  king  was  very  wild  in  his  youth. 
He  had  been  declared  Prince  Regent,  in  consequence  of  his 
father's  insanity.  In  1820  he  was  crowned  as  King  George 
the  Fourth. 

12.  Even  when  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  this  king  cared 
as  much  about  dress  as  he  had  done  in  youth,  and  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  taste  in  such  matters.  His  manners  were 
also  elegant,  and  he  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts. 

18.  During  his  regency  and  reign,  England  combated  the 
power  of  Buonaparte.  With  her  gigantic  power,  and  aided 
by  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  famous  conqueror 
was  finally  overthrown.  The  other  events  of  King  George's 
reign  are  so  recent,  that  they  scarcely  yet  belong  to  history. 
He  died  in  1830,  and*  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  William 
the  Fourth,  during  whose  reign  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 
He  died  in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  the 
Princess  Victoria,  who  is  now  Queen,  of  &x^&sA» 


reign?    When  did  he  die?    Who  succeeded  him? 


Chap.  CLIX. — Europe  continued. 

THE  STORY  OF  WALES. 

1.  If  you  ever  go  to  Wales  and  mingle  with  the  pc 
will  hardly  believe  that  you  are  in  any  part  of  Grea 
The  names  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  different  fron 
names.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  ap  C 
Jones,  and  Mrs.  Gatesby  ap  Catesby?  Yet  such  n 
common  in  Wales. 

2.  Some  of  the  people  speak  English,  but  most 
use  the  same  language  that  was  spoken  by  their  i 
It  is  nearly  the  same   as  the  original  language  o: 
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were  inhabited  by  a  rough  set  of  people,  who  gave  terrible 
blows  with  their  clubs.  These  defended  their  mountains 
so  fiercely,  that  the  Romans  never  got  possession  of  the 
country. 

4.  When  the  Saxons  came,  they  subdued  all  England,  and 
a  small  portion  of  Wales ;  but  the  greater  part  held  out 
against  them  to  the  last.  Thus  the  Welsh  princes  main- 
tained their  independence,  as  well  against  the  Roman  as  the 
Saxon  invaders.  These  princes  appear  to  have  lived  in 
strong  stone  castles,  which,  in  time  of  war,  were  defended 
by  the  people  around  them.  The  ruins  of  some  of  these 
castles  are  still  to  be  seen. 

5.  In  these  ancient  times  there  was  a  strange  set  of  men 
in  Wales,  called  bards.  These  sang  songs,  and  told  stories 
about  the  brave  deeds  of  the  Welsh  princes  and  heroes. 
The  people  loved  to  listen  to  these  men,  for  their  tales  related 
to  fierce  war  and  bloody  battles,  of  which  such  rude  nations 
are  ever  fond. 

6.  Some  of  these  bards  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  singing 
and  story-telling.  These  were  often  taken  into  the  castles 
of  the  princes,  and  here  they  led  a  merry  life,  between  sing- 
ing and  feasting.  In  order  to  keep  up  their  influence  they 
pretended  to  be  prophets,  and  both  the  people  and  the  princes 
believed  they  could  foretell  future  events.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
bards  believed  it  themselves,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
self-deception.  At  all  events  the  people  paid  them  the 
greatest  reverence. 
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7.  There  is  nothing  so  troublesome  to  a  king  as  a  tribe  of 
people  maintaining  their  independence  in  his  neighbourhood. 
His  pride  is  mortified*  his  indignation  roused,  by  seeing 
people  thus  set  up  for  themselves*  He  thinks  everybody 
ought  to  bow  to  power,  and  feels  toward  them  very  much  as 
an  old  hunter  does  toward  a  family  of  wolves  or  foxes,  thai 
persist  in  living  among  the  rocks  near  him*  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  kill  them. 

8-  So  it  was  with  the  kings  of  England  with  regard  to 
Wales.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  subdue  these  Welah 
wolves  and  foxes  of  the  mountains,  they  sent  a  great  manj 
armies  against  them.  But  the  mountaineers  were  too  cun- 
ning to  be  caught,  until  about  the  year  1285.  Edward  the 
First  was  then  king  of  England,  and  Llewellyn,  prince  of 
Wales. 

9.  The  bards  were  always  great  lovers  of  hard  fighting, 
aod  therefore  they  incited  the  Welsh  princes  to  the  boldest 
deeds*  Llewellyn  had  been  told  by  one  of  these  bards,  tbat 
he  should  become  master  of  the  whole  island  of  Britain. 

10.  Accordingly,  when  the  army  of  Edward  the  Fifst 
came  against  him,  he  rashly  led  his  little  army  against  the 
English,  and  was  defeated  and  slain.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  David,  but  he,  too,  was  taken  and  hung  on  * 
gibbet,  for  the  crime  of  bravely  defending  his  country. 

1  J.  King  Edward,  ws&  nsx^  amgry  at  the  bards  for  stirring  J 

up  the  people  to  resist  \ns  rcrm^  ^*  fcw&w*  fe  ^d  to  J 

have  caused   them  aU  to  Y»  !■—»*  «*  ^  ^  **■ 
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These  acts  did  not  make  the  king  a  favourite ;  but  the  next 
king  was  born  in  Wales,  and  received  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales.  They  appear  to  have  liked  him  a  little  better.  From 
this  time,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  has  been 
called  Prince  of  Wales. 

12.  Thus,  with  the  death  of  David  ended  the  line  of 
Welsh  princes,  and  thus  ended  the  independence  of  Wales. 
Since  that  time,  the  Welsh  have  been  a  part  of  the  British 
nation;  and  they  now  weave  stockings  and  dig  coal  and 
iron,  instead  of  fighting,  as  their  fathers  did  in  the  times  of 
Llewellyn. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  names  in  Wales?  2.  Their  language?  Of 
what  stock  are  the  Welsh  people?  3.  What  of  the  early  history  of  Wales? 
The  ancient  inhabitants?  4.  What  of  the  Saxons?  What  of  the  Welsh 
princes?  6,  6.  What  of  the  bards?  7.  What  is  very  troublesome  to  a 
king?  8.  What  did  the  kings  of  England  do?  Who  was  prince  of  Wales 
in  1286?  9.  What  did  the  bards  do?  What  did  one  of  them  tell 
Llewellyn?  10.  What  did  Llewellyn  do?  His  fate?  Who  defeated  him? 
What  of  his  brother  David?  11.  What  did  King  Edward  do  to  the 
bards?  Where  was  the  next  king  of  England  born  ?  12.  Since  when 
have  the  Welsh  become  a  part  of  the  British  nation?  What  of  the 
Welsh  people  now? 


Chap.  fJLX. — Europe  continued. 

THE  STORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


1.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland  wppux  toX^^^**8^ 
Celts,  and  probably  were  the  same  aa  *kfc  «82^  ^T*fS0* 
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Welsh,  and  Irish,  They  defended  themselves  against  the 
Romans,  who  could  never  subdue  the  people  of  the  High- 
lands. They  were  bo  troublesome,  that  the  Roman  generals 
caused  a  wall  to  he  built  from  the  Sot  way  Frith  to  the  river 
Tyne. 

2.  Thus  the  Scots  were  shut  up  in  their  own  country,  like 
a  herd  of  unruly  cattle  ;  but  they  contrived  to  get  over  the 
wall  pretty  often.  In  three  or  four  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  a  tribe  of  Goths,  called  Picts,  came  over  from  the 
continent,  and  settled  in  this  country.  These  inhabited  the 
Lowlands,  and  lived  by  agriculture.  The  Scots  dwelt  in 
the  mountains,  carrying  on  war,  and  subsisting  by  the 
chase, 

3*  Thus  the  nation  became  divided  into  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  the  people  reman 
to  this  day.  They  live  peaceably  now ;  but  in  early  dap- 
they  quarrelled  like  cats  and  dogs.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
tell  you  of  their  battles,  and,  indeed,  we  know  but  little 
about  them, 

4.  In  839,  it  is  said  that  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  w*** 
Highland  leader,  subdued  the  Picts,  and   became  tha 
king  of  Scotland,     From  his  time  to  Edward  the  First 
fvn  gland,  there  were  a  good  many  sovereigns,  but  their 
is  not  worth  repeating. 

5.  I  have  told  you  in  the  history  of  England  how  &**** 
Longshanks,  the  same  that  subdued  Wales,  made  war  up°P 
the  Scotch  j  imprisoned  Wallace,  and  had  prepared  a  g^j 
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army  for  the  final  subjugation  of  Scotland,  when  he  died. 
I  have  told  70a  how  his  son,  Edward  the  Second,  was 
beaten  by  Robert  Bruce  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn.  This  event  occurred  in  1313,  and  secured  the  free- 
dom of  Scotland,  which  had  been  threatened  by  the  English 
kings. 

6.  From  this  time,  the  history  of  Scotland  tells  of  little 
but  civil  wars  and  bloody  battles  with  England,  till  the  time 
of  James  the  Fifth*  He  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
in  1513,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  He  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  army,  and  they  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 
This  broke  his  heart,  and  he  starved  himself  to  death,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one. 

7.  His  daughter  was  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  as  she  is  called,  and  whom  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  England.  She  was  educated  in  France, 
and  was  not  only  very  handsome,  but  she  was  very 
accomplished.  While  she  was  yet  a  young  lady,  she  was 
taken  to  Scotland  and  became  queen. 

8.  But  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  power  cannot  ensure 
happiness.  Mary's  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  great  trouble ; 
the  people  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  Mary  found 
it  impossible  to  govern  them.  At  length,  she  became  afraid 
that  they  would  kill  her,  and,  to  save  her  life,  she  set  out  for 
England,  and  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  Elizabeth. 

9.  This  was  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be  in  a  fly  to  seek, 
protection  of  a  spider.    Elizabeth  treated  ^kt^  ^«tj  TssasSB 


land.  He  loved  learning,  and  caused  schools  to  I 
lished  in  his  native  country,  where  all  the  boys  i 
might  learn  to  read  and  write.  These  schools  are  c 
to  this  day,  and  therefore  it  is  very  uncommon  to  n 
a  Scotchman  who  is  not  a  fair  match  for  a  Yankee. 
11.  From  the  time  of  King  James,  in  1603,  Scot! 
been  attached  to  the  British  crown.  She  has  sc 
rebelled,  and,  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  she  fough 
many  battles.  But  for  many  ages,  Scotland  has 
peaceful  portion  of  the  British  kingdom. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland? 
the  Roman  generals  do?    2.  What  of  the  Picts?    The  Scots' 
was  the  nation  divided  ?    How  did  they  live  in  the  early  times 
was  king  of  Scotland  in  889?    6.  What  can  you  tell  of  Edwi 

flhonlra?     Of  Edward  TT.9     Whan  wjw  th«  ImMIa  nf  Tta.TmnMr> 
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Chap.  CLXI. — Europe  continued. 

%  ABOUT  IRELAND. 

1.  The  history  of  Ireland,  or  "Green  Erin,"  as  it  is  called, 
'  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  only 
■  bestow  upon  it  one  brief  chapter.  The  first  inhabitants,  like 
1    the  Britons,  were  hard-fisted  Celts,  who  fought  with  clubs, 

and  seemed  to  love  fighting  better  than  feasting. 

2.  They  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  their  leaders 
1    were  called  kings.     These  were  constantly  quarrelling  with 

each  other,  and  thus  the  people  had  plenty  of  their  favourite 
i  sport.  The  early  Irish,  like  the  other  Celtic  tribes,  were 
'  devoted  to  the  religion  of  the  Druids ;  but  about  the  year 
1    550,  a  Christian  missionary  came  into  the  country,  whose 

*  name  was  Patrick. 

3.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  the 

*  people  liked  him  very  much.     So  they  adopted  Christianity, 
4    and  under  its  influence  gradually  became  somewhat  civilized. 

Patrick  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  at  length  he  died  and  was 
i    buried  at  Doune. 

'        4.  When  he  was  gone,  the  people  told  pretty  large  stories 
;    about  him,  and  finally  they  considered  him  more  holy  than 
other  men,  and  called  him  a  saint.     To  this  day,  they  con- 
sider St.  Patrick  as  in  heaven,  wato\mi£  on«c  ^aAVo^Kt^^^  ^ 
Ireland.    They  pray  to .  him,  and,  to  do  VimXa^w*-*  <&^  ^ 
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apart  one  day  in  the  year  for  going  to   churchy  drinking 
whisky,  and  breaking  each  other's  heads  with  clubs. 

5.  Among  the  curious  notions  still  entertained  by  the  Iriah 
with  regard  to  St.  Patrick,  is  this.  In  Ireland  there  are  no 
serpents  or  venomous  reptiles,  and  the  people  firmly  believe 
that  St.  Patrick  put  an  end  to  them,  and  freed  the  island 
from  them  all  for  ever. 

6.  At  the  lake  of  Killarney,  the  peasants  still  preserve  the 
following  ludicrous  tradition.  When  the  labours  of  St 
Patrick  were  drawing  to  a  close  there  was  one  enormous 
serpent  who  sturdily  refused  to  emigrate,  and  baffled  the 
attempts  of  the  good  saint  for  a  long  time. 

7.  He  haunted  the  romantic  shores  of  Killarney,  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  place  of  residence,  that  he  never 
contemplated  the  prospect  of  removing,  without  a  deep  sigh. 
At  length,  St.  Patrick,  having  procured  a  large  oaken  chest 
with  nine  strong  bolts  to  secure  its  lid,  took  it  on  his 
shoulder  one  fine  sunshiny  morning,  and  trudged  over  to 
Killarney,  where  he  found  the  serpent  basking  in  the  sun. 

8.  "  Good  morrow  to  ye  !"  cried  the  saint.  "  Bad  luck  to 
ye !  "  replied  the  serpent.  "  Not  so,  my  friend,"  replied  the 
good  saint;  "you  speak  unwisely;  I'm  your  friend.  To 
prove  which,  haven't  I  brought  you  over  this  beautiful  house 
as  a  shelter  to  ye?  So  be  aisy  my  darlint.,%  But  the 
serpent,  being  a  cunning  reptile,  understood  what  blarney 
meant,  as  well  as  the  saint  himself. 
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9.  Still,  not  wishing  to  affront  his  apparently  friendly  visi- 
tor, he  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the  chest  was  not  large 
enough  for  him.  St  Patrick  assured  him  that  it  would 
accommodate  him  very  well.  «c  Just  get  into  it  my  darlint, 
and  see  how  aisy  you'll  be."  The  serpent  thought  to  cheat 
the  saint,  so  he  whipped  into  the  chest,  but  left  an  inch  or 
two  of  his  tail  hanging  out  over  the  side. 

10.  "I  told  you  so,"  said  he,  "there's  not  room  for  the 
whole  of  me ! " — "  Take  care  of  your  tail,  my  darlint,"  cried 
the  saint,  as  he  whacked  the  lid  down  upon  the  serpent  In 
an  instant  the  tail  disappeared,  and  St.  Patrick  proceeded  to 
fasten  all  the  bolts.  He  then  took  the  chest  on  his  shoulders, 
"  Let  me  out,"  cried  the  serpent  "  Aisy,"  cried  the  saint ; 
u  m  let  you  out  to-morrow." 

11.  So  saying,  he  threw  the  box  into  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  to  the  bottom  'of  which  it  sank  to  rise  no  more.  But 
for  ever  afterwards  the  fishermen  affirmed  that  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  poor  cheated  reptile  eagerly  enquiring,  "  Is 
to-morrow  come  yet?  Is  to-morrow  come  yet  f"  So  much 
for  St.  Patrick. 

12.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  Ireland 
was  conquered,  and  since  that  period  has  been  under  the 
English  kings.  It  has,  however,  been  very  ill-governed. 
King  James  the  First  did  something  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people,  but  neither  he,  nor  any  subsequent 
king  has  been  able  to  get  St  Patrick  out  of  their  heads, 

2b 
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The  saint  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  are  Catholics  to  this  day. 

Questions.— 1  What  is  Ireland  called?  Who  were  its  first  inhabi- 
tants? 2.  What  of  the  Celts?  Religion  of  the  early  Irish?  What  took 
place  in  650?  3.  What  of  Patrick?  What  influence  civilized  the  people? 
4.  What  did  the  people  think  of  Patrick?  How  do  they  consider  him? 
How  do  they  honour  him  ?  5.  What  curious  notions  hare  the  Irish  with 
respect  to  St.  Patrick  ?  6,  7, 8, 9, 10, 11.  Tell  the  story  of  the  stint  aai 
the  serpent  on  the  lake  of  Eillarney.  12.  When  was  Ireland  conquered? 
How  has  it  since  been  governed  ?  What  of  King  James  L  ?  What  ii  the 
religion  of  Ireland  ? 


Chap.  CLXII. — Europe  continued. 

MATTERS  AND  THINGS. 

1.  I  have  now  told  you  something  about  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
so  great  a  subject  in  this  little  book.  I  have  told  you  some- 
thing about  the  kings,  and  the  battles  that  have  been  fought 

2.  But  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  stories  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  omit.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  give  you 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  Celtic  religion  taught  by  the 
Druids,  which  was  very  curious,  together  with  the  manners 
of  these  Celts  in  other  respects,  which  you  would  find  very 
amusing. 

3.  I  could  tell  you  of  Odin,  or  Woden,  the  Scandinavian 
hero,  who  established  a  strange  mythology,  which  pervaded 

the  northern  nations  of  'Enko^  wA  >*£»£&&<>  fat  a  time,  the 
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religion  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  I  could  tell 
you  how  Christianity  was  introduced  into  England,  sixty 
years  after  Christ;  and  how  at  first  the  people  built  rude 
churches  of  wood,  and  how  they  afterwards  constructed  those 
fine  Gothic  buildings  in  which  the  people  worship  now. 

4.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  of  the  gipsies,  a  strange 
race  of  people  to  be  found  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  but 
particularly  in  England,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia ;  who 
wander  from  place  to  place,  having  no  fixed  homes ;  who 
come  from  some  far  land,  but  whether  from  Egypt  or  Asia, 
none  can  tell ;  who  continue  from  age  to  age  the  same,  while 
the  nations  among  which  they  wander  rise  and  fall,  flourish 
and  decay. 

5.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  some  curious  stories 
about  a  famous  robber  by  the  name  of  Robin  Hood,  who 
lived  in  the  woods  and  performed  strange  things.  I  could 
also  tell  you  of  many  celebrated  people  more  worthy  of  being 
remembered  than  this  freebooter. 

6.  I  could  tell  you  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  wrote  that  beautiful 
little  book,  entitled  Divine  Songs  for  Children ;  a  work  which 
has  given  more  pleasure,  and  done  more  good,  than  all  the 
battles  of  the  greatest  conqueror  that  ever  lived. 

7.  I  could  tell  you  of  Hannah  Moore,  who  wrote  that 
beautiful  story,  entitled  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain ;  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  who  wrote  the  story  of  Frank ;  and  Daniel 
De  Foe,  who  made  up  that  beautiful  fancy-fetor^  <ta&s&. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
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8.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  read  about  these  people; 
they  seem  like  friends  to  us,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
where  they  lived,  how  they  looked,  and  what  adventures 
they  met  with.  But  these  and  other  matters,  relating  to  the 
history  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  country,  I  most  leave 
for  the  present. 

9.  I  have  then  only  to  add,  that  while  you  can  read  the 
history  of  the  British  nation  in  books,  you  can  best  study 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  people  at  home,  in  their 
own  country.  An  Englishman  is  very  agreeable  in  his  own 
house,  but  there  are  many  individuals  who,  when  they  travel 
in  foreign  countries,  are  too  often  disagreeable  and  unrea- 
sonable. 

1 0.  The  Scotch  are  a  shrewd,  money-saving  race,  and  if 
you  will  go  to  their  wild  country,  and  pay  well  for  what  you 
want,  you  will  be  well  served.  If  a  Scotchman  leaves  his 
own  country,  it  is  to  better  his  fortune,  and  he  generally 
returns  to  it  to  enjoy  the  riches  which  he  has  gained. 

11.  The  Irish  are  much  the  same,  wherever  they  may  be; 

cheerful,  witty,  and  generous.     They  live  for  to-day,  and 

think   little   of  to-morrow.      They   are   generally   without 

education ;  but,  if  ignorant,  they  are  better  than  most  other 

ignorant  people. 

Questions.— 3.  Who  was  Woden?    What  did  his  mythology  become? 
When  was  Christianity  introduced   into  England?     4.  What  of  the      | 
gipsies?    Where  do  they  live?    5.  Who  was  Robin  Hood?    6.  What  of 

Dr.  Watts?    7.  What  other  celebrated  writers  could  be  mentioned?   9. 

What  of  Englishmen?    10.  Waal  of  tiie tataVt  \\^\^\.^\k*  Irish! 
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Chap,  CLXTTT. — Eueope  continued. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

B.C. 

England  invaded  by  Caesar ,  55 

A.D. 

England  finally  subdued  by  Claudius 44 

Christianity  introduced  into  England 60 

Scotland  received  the  Christian  Faith 208 

The  Saxons  conquer  England 455 

Patrick  visits  Ireland 550 

Edwal  first  king  of  Wales 690 

Egbert  I..king  of  England 827 

Kenneth  II.  first  king  of  Scotland 839 

Alfred  ascends  the  English  throne  .              .              .       .       .  872 

The  Danes  conquer  England 877 

Recovered  by  Alfred 880 

Alfred  the  Great  died 900 

Canute  invaded  England 1015 

Danes  driven  out  of  England 1041 

Harold  became  king  of  England 1066 

William  the  Conqueror  ascends  the  throne 1066 

Wales  conquered  and  divided  by  William  the  Conqueror      .       .  1091 

Death  of  William  Ruf  us,  king  of  England 1100 

Death  of  Henry  Beauclerk,  king  of  England         ....  1135 

Griffith,  last  king  of  Wales,  died 1137 

Death  of  Stephen,  king  of  England 1154 

Richard  ascends  the  throne 1189 

Magna  Charta  granted  by  King  John 1215 

John  died 1216 

Edward  I.  ascends  the  English  throne 1272 

Wales  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England 1283 

Sir  William  Wallace  executed 1&& 
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Battle  of  Bannockburn 

Edward  miring  of  England 

Battle  of  Creasy       ,  

Black  Prince  died 

Henry  IV.  king  of  England     ......       * 

Henry  V.  king  of  England '   . 

Henry  V.  died - MB 

Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  began MB 

Edward  IV.  king  of  England UB 

Edward  IV.  died UBI 

Richard  Crookbaok  died  .       .       .              Iflft 

Henry  VIL  died 1500 

James  V.  king  of  Scotland lOS 

Henry  VIH  died      .       .       .    , 1517 

Bloody  Mary,  queen  of  England 150 

Elizabeth  ascends  the  throne   .       .       .  v    .       .       .       .        .  1668 

Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada       .       .       .       .       v        .  1688 

James  I.  ascends  the  throne 1606 

Charles  I.  ascends  the  throne 1625 

Civil  war  began  in  England  between  the  cavaliers  and  roundheads  1642 

Battle  of  Naseby 1645 

Charles  I.  beheaded 1649 

Cromwell  made  Lord  Protector 1654 

Cromwell  died 1668 

Charles  II.  king  of  England 1660 

Great  Plague  in  London 1665 

Great  fire  in  London 1666 

James  II.  king  of  England 1686 

William  and  Mary  crowned  in  England 1689 

Anne  ascended  the  throne 1702 

Anne  died 1714 

George  I.  died 1727 

War  betweeen  France  and  England 1765 

George  III.  king  of  England 1760 
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George  IIL  became  deranged 1788 

George  IV.  made  king 1820 

William  IV.  ascended  the  throne 1830 

New  London  Bridge  opened 1831 

Slavery  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colonies        .       .       .  1834 

Victoria  ascended  the  throne 1837 

Address  from  British  women  to  American  women  against  slavery  1862 

Death  of  Duke  of  Wellington 1852 

Three  ships  from  Australia  bring  seven  tons  of  gold     .       .       .  1852 

Death  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 1853 

Troops  depart  for  the  war  with  Russia    ......  1854 

Fleet  for  the  Baltic  assemble  in  the  British  channel     .  1854 


Chap.  CLX1T. — Europe  continued. 

REVIEW.  THE  DARK  AGES.  IMPORTANT  INVENTIONS,  ETC. 

1*  Such  is  my  brief  story  about  Europe.  I  hope  I  have 
told  you  enough  to  excite  your  curiosity,  and  lead  you  to 
read  larger  works  than  mine,  about  the  nations  I  have  men- 
tioned. You  will  find  the  subject  very  interesting,  and 
worthy  of  your  careful  study.  I  have  room  now  only  to 
mention  a  few  things  that  have  been  omitted  in  the  progress 
of  my  story. 

2.  You  will  remember  that  Greece  was  settled  before  any 
other  portion  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks  became  a 
polished  and  powerful  people.  You  will  remember  that 
Rome  became  a  mighty  empire,  and  extended  its  sway  over 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  that  were  then  knowcu 
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3.  You  will  remember  that  four  or  five  hundred  yew 
after  Christ,  the  Roman  empire  was  dismembered,  and  that 
the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  spread  themselves  over  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  Thus  the  arts,  learning,  and  refinement 
which  had  been  cultivated  in  these  countries,  were  for  a  time 
extinguished,  and  all  Europe  was  reduced  to  a  nearly  bar- 
barous state. 

4.  This  period  is  called  the  Dark  Ages,  because  the  nations 
were  generally  ignorant,  fierce,  and  barbarous.  So  things 
continued,  till  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  light 
of  learning  began  to  return.  Since  that  time,  society  has 
advanced  in  civilization,  till  it  has  reached  a  higher  state  of 
improvement  than  was  ever  known  before. 

5.  The  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  subject  at 
which  I  have  been  able  only  to  take  an  occasional  glance. 
After  our  Saviour's  death,  in  the  year  33,  his  apostles  pro- 
ceeded to  spread  the  gospel  throughout  different  countries. 
Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successful  of  these  mission- 
aries. He  went  several  times  through  Asia  Minor,  travelled 
to  Greece,  and  finally  to  Rome;  everywhere  preaching  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  died  at  Home,  in  the 
year  61. 

6.  At  first,  the  Christians  were  persecuted  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  but  the  gospel  continued  to  flourish,  until  it  per- 
vaded most  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  the  year  60,  and  into  most  other  parts  of 
Europe  at  an  early  period.    But  it  was  not  till  the  year  306, 
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when  Constantino  adopted  it,  that  it  found  favour  with  any 
king  or  prince  in  Europe. 

7.  From  this  period  it  advanced  rapidly.  The  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome  gave  way  before  it.  The  horrid 
sacrifices  and  gloomy  superstitions  of  the  Druids  yielded  to 
the  gentle  worship  of  one  God,  and  the  mysterious  rites  of 
Odin  were  forsaken  for  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

8.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  popes  of  Rom$,  finding  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  going  to  pervade  the  world,  pre- 
tended to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  that  they  might 
thus  obtain  an  influence  over  mankind.  They  gradually 
acquired  immense  power,  which  they  often  used  to  the  worst 
purposes. 

9.  In  process  of  time,  their  authority  was  lessened,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  people  of  Christendom  protested  against 
their  authority,  and  were  thence  called  Protestants.  At  the 
present  day,  the  pope  of  Rome  has  but  little  power. 

10.  I  have  mentioned  the  Inquisition  in  the  history  of 
Spain.  This  was  a  secret  court  whose  business  it  was  to 
arrest  and  bring  to  trial  those  who  were  suspected  of  not 
being  true  followers  of  the  Popish  or  Catholic  religion. 

11.  It  appears  that  this  institution  was  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  in  the  year  1215.  From  that  time  it  was 
gradually  extended,  and  at  length  was  established  in  Spain, 
in  1481.  Here  it  acquired  great  power,  and  became  the 
most  cruel  and  bloody  tribunal  that  has  been  known  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 
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12.  It  was  for  many  yean  A  favourite  instrument  by  whi< 
the  pope  of  Borne  carried  on  his  schemes  of  t yranny  _     It  w 
introduced  into  moat  countries  of  Europe  where  the  Catholic 
religion  prevailed,  hut  in  no  country  did  it  exercise  its  ten> 

.  ble  power  with  such  cruel  despotism  as  in  Spain,     It  was 
not  finally  abolished  till  the  year  1 820. 

13.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  abl 
and  monasteries  of  Europe.  These  curious  institutions,  h 
ever,  deserve  notice.  It  appears  that  in  most  countries  there 
liave  ever  been  some  people  who  retire  from  the  active 
business  of  life,  and  shut  themselves  up  for  religious  contei 
plation.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  Asia ;  and  among  the 
worshippers  of  Brama,  Fo,  Lama,  and  Mahomet  they  are 
still  found.  Such  was  also  the  case  among  the  idolatora  of 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Such  was  the  case 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  such  has  been  the  case  among 
the  believers  of  Christ,  from  very  early  ages. 

14.  The  first  monastery  was  founded  by  St,  Anthony,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  a.d.  305.  This  consisted  of  a  number  of  Inns, 
in  which  several  hermits  dwelt,  devoting  themselves  to  pen- 
ance and  prayer.  Another  monastery  was  established  in 
France,  in  the  year  360,  by  St.  Martin.  From  this  timet 
these  institutions  were  multiplied,  and  became  established  in 
all  Catholic  countries.  From  the  eight  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  received  great  encouragement,  and  many  splendid 
edifices  were  erected  for  their  use. 

15.  Some  were  caltad.  ahtaj*,  and  some  monasteries. 
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Many  of  them  were  filled  with  monks  and  friars,  and  others 
with  females,  called  nuns.  The  splendid  remains  of  many  of 
these  edifices  are  still  to  be  found  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  first,  the  inhabitants 
of  monasteries  lived  in  a  simple  manner,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  religious  contemplation.  But  in  after  times,  the 
abbeys  and  monasteries  became  the  seats  of  voluptuousness. 
None  were  permitted  to  enter  them  but  the  monks  and  nuns; 
these,  therefore,  while  they  pretended  to  be  engaged  in 
religious  duties,  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  often 
gave  themselves  up  to  luxurious  pleasures. 

1 6.  These  institutions  were,  however,  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  popes,  and  it  was  not  until  the  monstrous  corruptions 
of  the  Catholic  religion  brought  on  the  Reformation,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  monastic  institutions  began  to  decline. 
They  were  abolished  in  England  in  1 539,  and  in  France  in 
1 790.  In  several  other  countries  of  Europe  they  have  ceased, 
but  still  continue  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

17.  In  the  early  ages  war  was  carried  on  without  guns 
and  cannon.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  armed  with 
swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  and  they  carried  shields  for 
defence.  The  troops  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Persia  were 
armed  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  year  1 330,  gunpowder 
was  invented,  and  cannon  began  to  be  used  about  the  same 
time.  They  were  first  employed  by  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346.     On  that  occasion,  King  Edward 
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hid  four  pfaoof  of  Million,  which  graUly  aided  ■ 
the  victory. 

18.  From  this  time,  fire  arms  were  rapidly  imtrodi 
soon  the  whole  art  of  war  was  changed.  Bowsaw 
apearo  and  shields*  were  thrown  aside,  and  oontendmi 
instead  of  coming  np  close  to  each  other,  and  fightin 
face,  learned  to  shoot  each  other  down  at  a  distance 

19.  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modern  turn 
quality  of  the  mariner's  compass  by  which  it  always 
the  north  pole.  This  useful  instrument,  which  em 
seaman  to  traverse  the  trackless  deep,  appears  to  h 
in  use  as  early  as  1180. 

20.  Bnt  a  still  more  important  invention  was 
printing,  in  1441.  Previous  to  that  time,  all  bcx 
written  with  the  pen.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  was  - 
much  in  ancient  times  as  a  good  house  or  a  goo 
now.  Of  course,  very  few  people  could  learn  to 
the  want  of  books.  If  Peter  Parley  had  lived  in  the 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  would  have  obtained  a  rxx 

Questions.— 2.  Which  of  the  nations  of  Europe  was  firs 
What  of  Rome?  3.  What  happened  four  or  five  hundred  3 
Christ?  4.  What  period  was  called  the  Dark  Ages?  How 
since  learning  began  to  revive  ?  5.  When  did  Christ  die  ?  TR 
apostles?  6  How  did  the  Romans  at  first  treat  the  Christian 
was  Christianity  introduced  into  Britain  ?  What  took  place  i 
What  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  ?  8.  What  of  the  popes 
were  called  Protestants?   What  of  the  pope  at  the  present 
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was  the  Inquisition?  11.  By  what  pope  was  it  sanctioned?  "When? 
i  was  it  established  in  Spain?  What  did  it  there  become?  12. 
what  countries  was  the  Inquisition  introduced?  Where  was  its 
r  most  cruelly  exercised  ?  13.  What  appears  to  be  the  case  in  most 
ries  ?  Mention  some  instances.  14.  Who  founded  the  first  monae- 
1  When?  Of  what  did  it  consist?  When  and  by  whom  was  a 
stery  established  in  France  ?  What  of  monasteries  from  this  time? 
Tio  inhabited  them  ?  How  did  the  monks  and  nuns  formerly  live  ? 
in  later  times?  16.  By  whom  were  these  institutions  encouraged? 
i  did  monastic  institutions  begin  to  decline?  When  were  they 
med  in  England?  In  France?  Where  do  they  still  exist?  17. 
.  of  war  in  early  times  ?  Arms?  When  was  gunpowder  invented  ? 
i  were  cannon  first  used  by  the  English  ?  18.  What  happened  from 
ime  ?  19.  What  is  a  great  discovery  of  modern  times  ?  When  was 
aariner's  compass  first  used?  20.  When  was  printing  invented? 
were  books  fromerly  made  ? 


Chap.  CLXV. — Eubope  continued. 

GENERAL  CHRONOLOGY  OF  EUROPE. 

B.C. 

cce  settled  by  Inachus 1856 

nautic  expedition 1263 

se  subjected  by  Cassander 1198 

licians  trade  to  Spain 900 

ling  of  Borne 752 

Celts  settle  in  Bohemia 600 

uins  expelled  from  Borne         ....'..  509 

3  taken  by  the  Gauls 885 

ia  possessed  by  the  Venedi 812 

taly  submits  to  Borne .  270 

i  subjected  to  Borne . 3f& 

lony  of  BelgK  settled  in  France *** 
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Carthage  destroyed  ....*,» 

Greece  becomes  a  Hainan  province 

England  invaded  by  Caesar      , 

Gaul  finally  conquered  by  the  Romans  . 

Hungary,  anciently  Pannoniftj  annexed  to  Germany 

England  finally  subdued  by  Claudius     . 

Christianity  introduced  into  England     , 

Hygenus,  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  was  made  pope 

Christianity  introduced  into  Scotland    . 

Christianity  adopted  at  Rome         »•■».••*, 

Rome  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires    . 

Rome  taken  by  Alarie      ...,♦•< 

Pharamond  first  king  of  France      , 

Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  founded   . 

Venice  founded 

Germany  conquered  by  the  Huns   *       ■       *      ♦       » 
The  Saxons  conquer  England  . 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer "™^^^^ 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  began 

French  monarchy  established 

The  pope's  temporal  power  established  , 

First  king  of  Denmark 

Charlemagne  began  to  reign 

Charlemagne  master  of  Germany    .  .... 

Venice  becomes  independent ; 

City  of  Venice  built 

Egbert,  first  king  of  England 

Kenneth,  first  king  of  Scotland 

Iceland  discovered 

The  Danes  conquer  England 

Norway  conquered  by  Canute ] 

Danes  driven  out  of  England  . ] 

THlliamof  Normandy  ascends  the  throne  of  England  ] 

The  Ant  Crusade ■     .  .1 
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A.D. 

usaders  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  take  Jerusalem  .  1099 

m  of  Portugal  founded 1189 

7  at  its  height 1200 

Charta  signed  by  King  John  of  England    ....  1215 

innexed  to  England 1288 

a  empire  founded 1299 

'  Arc  raises  the  seige  of  Orleans  ..'...  1428 

ake  Constantinople 1468 

f  York  and  Lancaster  in  England 1465 

tion  established  in  Spain 1478 

a  discovered  by  Columbus 1492 

lese  discover  Brazil 1601 

ation  by  Luther 1517 

zar  in  Russia .       ,  1668 

th  queen  of  England 1668 

re  of  the  Protestants  in  France 1572 

ic  of  Holland  founded 1681 

il  becomes  independent 1604 

IV.  killed 1610 

inally  expelled  from  Spain 1620 

ar  in  England  between  cavaliers  and  roundheads  1612 

k  becomes  a  kingdom 1701 

ry  annexed  to  Germany 1789 

destroyed  by  an  earthquake 1755 

>n  of  Poland 1772 

destroyed 1789 

'land  subdued  by  the  French 1793 

on  made  emperor  of  France 1804 

of  Trafalgar I805 

1  united  to  France 1810 

)f  Napoleon I821 

re  of  the  Janizaries  in  Turkey ,  kqb 

on  of  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece     ,  *  *\so& 

lands  divided  into  Holland  and  Bo\©Mm     .  ^SSS^ 
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JJi 

Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  throne  of  France      .       .        .       .  18B  • 

Coronation  of  Queen  "Victoria .  MR . 

The  Royal  Family  and  Ministers  effect  their  escape  from  Prance  •  2MB : 
Abd-el-Kader,  a  captive  in  France,  set  at  liberty  by  the  Prince 

President .  lfflT 

The  Prince  President  declared  Emperor MB 

Death  of  Wellington MBJ 

Marriage  of  the  Emperor  with  Eugenia  Countess  T6ba .        .  18B- 

Europe  in  commotion  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Rossi*  -  -  ■ .'  1864  ■ 

Departure  of  English  and  French  naval  forces  against  Ruasu      .  l$f 


Chap.  CLXVI. — America. 

ABOUT  AMERICA. 

1.  We  have  long  been  occupied  with  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  eastern  continent,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Let  us 
now  leave  those  countries,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  visit  the 
continent  of  America. 

2.  This  continent,  as  you  will  see  by  the  maps,  consists  of 
two  parts,  North  and  South  America.  These  are  united  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  called  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  about 
sixty  miles  in  width ;  at  the  narrowest  part  it  is  but  thirty 
seven  miles.  This  vast  continent  is  about  nine  thousand 
miles  in  length,  and  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Asia.  The 
whole  population  is  estimated  at  forty  millions. 

3.  The  northern  part  of  America  is  excessively  coli 
Whether  it  is  there  \yowM  Vj  ^aa  ^a->  <«  whether  it 
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;o  the  north  pole,  we  cannot  tell.     Greenland,  the 
lhabited  country  on  the  globe,  was  formerly  con- 
part  of  that  continent,  but  it  is  now  thought  to  be 

!  countries  in  North  America  are,  the  island  of 
Greenland,  the  Polar  regions,  inhabited  by  the 
ix  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  British  America, 
America,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Guati- 

ween  North  and  South  America  are  a  number  of 
islands,  called  the  West  Indies.  South  America 
I  into  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  Equator,  Peru, 
Chili,  and  the  United  Provinces.  These  are 
Brazil  was  a  province  of  Portugal,  but  it  is  now 
3nt  and  is  called  an  empire ;  and  Patagonia,  at  the 
end  of  South  America,  is  a  land  thinly-settled  by 
jd  tribes. 

ave  said  that  it  was  extremely  cold  at  the  northern 
Forth  America.  In  this  dreary  region,  no  trees  are 
ind,  no  plants  flourish.  For  nine  months  in  the 
sea  is  frozen,  and  scarcely  a  living  thing  is  able  to 
ire.  Even  in  summer,  nothing  is  seen  but  now  and 
nely  white  bear,  or  a  solitary  reindeer  feeding  upon 

rou  proceed  south,  you  meet  with  a  few  willows  and 
3S,  and  some  hardy  plants.     Still  farther  south,  the 
n  improves,  wild  animals  become  abundant,  and 
2p 
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.1  birds  are  seen  swimming  in  the  waters,  o^ 
air. 

8.  Here  you  meet  with  tribes  of  Esquimau; 

vva  Indians.     When  you  get  to  Canada^  you  f 

juntry.     Wlien  you  get  as  far  south  as  the  Ut 

lie  climate  becomes  pleasant.     In  the  West  Itj 

lie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  throughout  all  the  nc 

of  South  America,  the  climate  is  that  of  perpet^ 

summer  > 

9*  As  ycu  go  fanher  south,  it  grows  cold,  ail 
get  to  Cape  Horn,  you  will  find  it  a  frozen  coi 
winter  reigns  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The  ] 
of  America  are  very  numerous*  The  bison,  wi 
sheep,  antelope,  many  kinds  of  deer,  several  ki 
wolves,  foxes,  and  many  smaller  quadrupeds,  t 
birds  of  many  kinds,  are  natives  of  America, 

10.  Most  of  the  American  domestic  anin 
found  there  when  the  country  was  first  dis< 
said  that  the  Newfoundland  dog,  and  one 
species,  are  natives  of  that  country.     But  its 
all  its  breeds  of  sheep,  its  horses,  asses,  mu 
and  cats,  were  originally  brought  from  Eu 
mestic  Turkey,  goose,  and  duck,  are  native 

11.  The  people  of  America  may  be  divid 
classes.  First,  the  Indians,  who  were  found 
oat  the  American  continent  when  itwa 
Iftese  consisted  of  many  tribes,  living  sepf 
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\g  different  languages.  And,  second,  the  descendants  of  the 
Europeans  who  went  to  that  country  at  various  times,  and 
3ttled  there.  To  these  we  might  add  several  millions  of 
egroes  who  were  brought  from  Africa  as  slaves,  or  their 
escendants. 

12.  America  is  remarkable  for  three  things;  it  has  the 
irgest  lakes,  the  longest  rivers,  and  the  longest  chain  of 
lountains  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  largest  lake  is 
«ake  Superior,  the  longest  river  is  the  Mississippi,  the 
mgest  chain  of  mountains  is  that  which  extends  nearly 
le  whole  length  of  the  continent,  being  called  the  Andes  in 
outh  America,  the  Cordilleras  in  Guatimala  and  Mexico, 
nd  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States. 

Questions.— 2.  What  does  the  continent  of  America  "consist  of?  What 
?  the  Isthmus  of  Darien?  Extent  and  population  of  America?    3.  What 

known  of  the  northern  part  of  America?  What  of  Greenland?  4. 
ountries  of  North  America?  5.  What  of  the  West  Indies?  Divisions 
•  South  America?  Brazil?  6.  What  of  the  northern  part  of  North 
merica?  7.  What  of  vegetation  as  you  proceed  south?  8.  What  of 
idian  tribes  ?  What  of  the  climate  as  you  proceed  south  to  the  north 
■  South  America?  9.  What  of  Cape  Horn?  Animals  of  America? 
irds?  10.  What  animals  were  found  there?  What  of  cattle?  Native 
irds?  11.  Describe  the  two  classes  of  people  in  America.  12.  For 
hat  is  America  remarkable?  What  of  Lake  Superior?  Mississippi 
ver?    The  Andes? 

Answer  the  following  from  the  Map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  p.  8. 

How  is  the  continent  of  America  bounded  on  the  east?  On  the  west  ? 
fhere  is  Capo  Horn?  West  Indies?  Greenland?  The  Sandwich 
ilands?  In  which  direction  is  Cape  Horn  from  New  York?  Where  arc 
ehring's  Straits?  # 


Uttttt 


Ch af,  CLXVH. — Amekica  con* 


THE  FiitHT  INHABITANTS  OF  AMEBIC  A. 

1.  When  the  traveller  beholds  such  fine  citie: 
New  York,  Philidelphia?  Baltimore,  Kew  Or 
villCj  and  Cincinnati ;  and  sees  a  country  of  s 
extent  dotted  all  over  with  towns,  cities,  am1  vi! 
scarcely  believe  that  three  hundred  and  lift 
the  whole  comment  of  America  was  unknown 
bitants  of  Europe;  Asia,  and  Africa. 

2.  Yet  such  id  the  fact.     The  country  was  it 
ted  by  many  tribes  of  Indians,  but  these  people  ! 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world- 
came  from,  or  when  they  first  settled  in  Americ 
certainly  tell. 

3.  It  appears  that  tbe  northern  portions  of  K 
ore  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called  Esquin 
differ  from  all  the  other  Indiana,  and  hear  a  elosi 
to  the  Laplanders,  It  seems  likely,  therefor 
polar  regions  were  settled  by  people  who  came 
in  boats,  many  centuries  since. 

4.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible,  appears  I 
that  the  Norwegians  are  known  to  have  discos 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  they  actually  mat 
in  Greenland  in  the  ninth  century.     It  appeal 

portions  of  America  were  actually  visited  bjr  tk 
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Europeans,  who  possessed  no  other  than  small  vessels,  and 
little  knowledge  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

5.  But  how  did  the  other  Indians  get  to  this  country  ?  If 
yon  will  look  on  a  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  you  will  see,  at 
the  northern  part,  that  America  and  Asia  come  very  close 
together.  They  are  separated  only  by  Behring's  Straits, 
pyhich  are  but  eighteen  miles  wide. 

6.  Across  the  narrow  channel,  the  people  of  the  present 
lay,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  accustomed  to  pass  in 
their  little  boats.  There  is  reason  to  beHeve,  then,  that 
many  ages  since,  some  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  Tartars  wan- 
dered to  Behring's  Straits,  and  crossed  over  to  America. 
Fhese  may  have  been  numerous,  and  consisting  of  different 
tribes ;  a  foundation  may  thus  have  been  laid  for  the  peopling 
:>f  the  American  continent. 

7.  But  it  is  also  thought  that  the  people  of  Southern  Asia, 
have  reached  the  central  part  of  America,  by  passing  from 
island  to  island,  across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which  they 
ran  do,  as  many  of  the  nations  in  the  Ocean  build  and  man- 
age very  beautiful  canoes. 

8.  There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  some  Asiatic  tribes,  and  tjjey  appear  to 
possess  some  singular  customs  known  in  Asia.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  Asia,  which  furnished  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Africa  and  Europe,  also  supplied  America  with  the  first 
human  beings  that  trod  its  shores. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  America  thTCfc\L\m&rc\*aA^5  ^hx**«^ 
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2.  What  of  the  Indian*?   Z.  The  Esquimaux  ?    What  see  ma  proUhlr 
4.  What  of  the  Norwegians?  6.  What  straits  separate  Asia  and  Ameri»* 
Their  width?  6.  What  is  there  reason  to  believe  ?    7.  How  is  it  sappow 
that  the  oentral  part  of  America  bectimc  peopled  ?    8,  Whom  dc 
Indians  reeemble  ?    Hair  wat  Am  erica  pro babl  y  first  people  d  ? 


Chap.  CLXV111. — America  continued. 

DISCOVERY  OF  AUElUtM  BY  COLUliBUS, 

1.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ancient  Carthaginians 
discovered  South  America,  and  made  settlements  there,  It 
has,  indeed,  been  said  tfcat  a  Funic  inscription  was  dug  up 
at  Monte  Video;  but  the  truth  of  this  is  very  doubtful; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  discovery  had  been  forgotten  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years*  But  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
Danish  northmen  first  went  to  Iceland,  then  to  Greenland, 
and  afterward  to  that  part  of  America  which  is  now  the 
United  States;  this  happened  about  a.d.  1000.  The  par- 
ticulars of  these  expeditions  were  not  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  till  a  very  few  years  ago.  The  first  inhabitant  of  the 
Old  World,  who  gave  any  information  of  what  was  called 
the  New  World,  as  we  now  know,  it  was  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. He  may  therefore  fairly  be  called  the  discoverer  of 
America. 

2.  This  illustrious  person  was  born  at  Genoa,  in  Italy,  in 

1442.    As  he  grew  up,  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  study 

.  of  geography.    The  idea  entered  his  mind  that  there 
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be  vast  tracts  of  undiscovered  country  somewhere  on  the  face 
of  the  broad  ocean. 

3.  Columbus  was  poor,  and  had  not  the  means  of  sailing 
in  search  of  these  unknown  lands.  He  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  rulers  of  his  native  country;  but  they  refused  it- 
He  next  went  to  Portugal ;  but  there  he  met  with  no  better 
success. 

4.  At  last  he  came  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  king  and  queen  of  that  country.  The  king, 
like  almost  everybody  else,  treated  Columbus  with  neglect 
and  scorn. 

5.  But  the  queen  thought  so  favourably  of  his  project,  that 
she  sold  her  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 
Three  small  vessels  were  equipped  with  ninety  men,  and  with 
provisions  for  one  year.  Columbus  took  the  command,  and 
sailed  from  Spain  on  the  third  of  August,  1492. 

6.  He  first  held  his  course  southward,  and  touched  at 
the  Canary  islands.  Thence  he  steered  straight  towards 
the  west.  After  a  few  weeks,  his  men  became  alarmed: 
they  feared  that  they  should  never  again  behold  their 
native  country,  nor  any  land  whatever,  but  should  perish  in 
the  trackless  sea. 

7.  Columbus  did  his  utmost  to  encourage  them.  He 
promised  to  turn  back,  if  land  were  not  discovered  within 
three  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  at  about  ten 
o'clock  he  looked  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  beheld  a 
light  gleaming  over  the  sea.     He  knew  that  tiusAvgpk  Ts»»fc> 
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be  on  land.  In  the  morning  an  island  was  seen,  to  which 
Columbus  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador.  The  native  name 
is  Guanahana. 

8.  This  is  one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  The  natives 
thronged  to  the  shore,  and  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  three 
ships.  Perhaps  they  mistook  them  for  living  monsters  and 
thought  that  their  white  sails  were  wings. 

9.  Columbus  clothed  himself  magnificently,  and  landed 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  His  first  act  was  to  kneel 
down  and  kiss  the  shore.  He  then  erected  a  cross  as  a 
symbol  that  Christianity  was  now  to  take  the  place  of  pagan- 
ism. He  declared  the  island  to  be  the  property  of  Queen 
Isabella.  He  then  visited  other  islands,  and  returned  to 
Spain,  giving  an  account  of  the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen. 
He  made  a  second,  but  it  was  not  till  his  third  voyage  thai 
he  discovered  the  continent  of  America. 

10.  No  sooner  had  Columbus  proved  that  there  really  was 
a  new  world  beyond  the  sea,  than  several  other  navigators 
made  voyages  thitherwards.  Americus  Yespucius,  a  native 
of  Florence,  went  there,  and  contrived  to  have  the  whole 
continent  called  by  his  name. 

11.  By  degrees,  discoveries  were  made  along  the  whole 
coast  of  North  and  South  America.  People  went  from 
various  nations  of  Europe,  and  formed  settlements  there.  In 
relating  the  history  of  these  settlements,  I  shall  begin  with 
the  most  northerly,  although  the  earliest  colonies  were  planted 

in  the  tropical  regions. 
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Questions.— 1.  What  has  been  conjectured?  When  did  the  Danes 
visit  America?  What  of  Christopher  Columbus?  2.  When  and  where 
was  he  born?  Tell  the  story  of  Columbus  till  the  time  when  he  set  sail. 
6.  Which  way  did  he  first  steer  his  course  ?  What  of  his  men?  1.  How 
did  Columbus  encourage  them?  What  land  was  first  discovered?  8. 
What  of  the  people?  9.  What  did  Columbus  now  do?  10.  What  of 
Americus  Vespucius  ?    11 .  What  of  other  discoveries  ? 


Chap.  CLXIX. — America  continued. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  ICELAND  AND  GREENLAND.     SETTLEMENTS  OF 
THE  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA. 

1.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  island  of  Iceland  was 
discovered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate,  in  860.  After  this,  the 
Norwegians  sent  people  to  settle  the.  3.  It  is  a  cold,  dreary 
country,  and  there  is  a  terrible  mountain  in  the  island, 
called  Hecla,  which  sometimes  sends  out  fire,  smoke,  and 
ashes,  and  shakes  the  whole  island  with  its  frightful  rum- 
blings. 

2.  But  still  the  inhabitants  increased,  and  Christianity  wa» 
introduced  in  981.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  they  have 
continued  a  quiet,  honest  set  of  people.  Their  number  is 
now  fifty  thousand,  and  they  are  under  the  government  of 
Denmark. 

8.  Greenland  was  discovered  about  the  same  time  as 
Iceland,   and  settled  soon  after.      Tn*o  wft&nBffsc*»  NR<«fc 
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formed.  The  colony  continued  to  flourish  till  the  year 
1379,  when  the  western  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the 
natives.  About  1409,  disturbances  in  Denmark  put  a  stop 
to  the  annual  sending  of  ships  to  Greenland,  and,  as  the 
colonists  had  no  vessels,  all  intercourse  was  at  an  end. 
The  eastern  settlement  is  supposed,  like  the  western,  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  It  was 
not  till  1721  that  a  new  Danish  settlement  was  made  in 
Greenland,  on  the  southern  coast.  The  settlement  now 
consists  of  ten  missionary  establishments,  and  twenty-eight 
factories,  &c.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  and 
six  thousand  Greenlanders,  constitute  the  population.  At 
this  time,  the  winter  was  so  severe  as  to  block  up  the  sea, 
and  since  that  time  nothing  has  been  known  of  the  colony 
of  settlers.  It  is  probable  they  all  perished  long  since. 
This  settlement  was  on  the  northern  part  of  Greenland. 
Another  colony  was  settled  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Greenland;  this  continued  to  the  present  day,  but  the  in- 
habitants are  few  in  number.  Most  of  them  are  native 
Esquimaux ;  the  rest  are  the  descendants  of  the  Norwegian 
settlers. 

4.  The  portion  of  America  which  is  now  under  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
New  Britain. 

5.  All  these  provinces  together  compose  a  tract  of  country 
equal  in  extent  to  the  United  State*.    1\^  ra*  bounded 
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north  by  the  Arctic  Sea  and  Baffin's  Bay,  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  south  by  the  United  States,  and  west  by  Russian 
America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  The  first  people  who  formed  settlements  in  America,  to 
the  northward  of  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States, 
were  the  French.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  fishing-vessels  to  this  coast. 

7.  In  1524,  a  Frenchman,  named  James  Cartier,  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  built  a  fort,  in  which  he  passed  the 
winter.  Settlements  were  soon  after  formed  in  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  appointed 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  be  governor-general  of  Canada 
and  the  neighbouring  territories. 

8.  The  city  of  Quebec  was  founded  in  the  year  1608.  It 
stands  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea.  Its  foundation  is  on  a  rock  of  marble  and 
slate. 

9.  The  French  settlers  were  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
the  Indians.  They  purchased  the  furs  which  the  red  men 
obtained  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  These  were  sent  to 
Europe,  and  sold  at  a  great  profit.  Some  of  the  French 
were  married  to  Indian  wives. 

10.  When  the  English  began  to  form  settlements  to  the 
southward  of  Canada,  the  French  incited  the  savages  to 
make  war  upon  them.  Parties  of  French  and  Indians  would 
sometimes  come  from  Quebec  or  Montreal,  and  burn  the 
New  England  villages.  The  inhabitaxtte  \t«sOK&s&<>  ss*  <ss&.- 
ried  captive  to  Canada. 
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11.  In  1629,  Sir  David  Keith,*  British  officer,  took  Qde- 
bee;  bat  it  war  afterwards  restored  to  thfc  Freneh*  1W 
people  of  New  England  made  several  atttfcAptsto  gfcf  it  bad 
again.  ..;,■-.• 

12.  In  1711,  the  British  government  sent  a  SfrOttg  fleet  wp 
the  St.  Lawrence  under  th*  command  of*  A&riM  Kr 
Hovenden  Walker.  ■  T%ere  was  *»  army  of  serenihbittamf 
men  on  board  the  ships.1  ..;.»......    *.;,.--i:.j 

13.  If  they  bad  landed  in  safety,  they  wouH  probably 
have  succeeded  in  taking  {Jnebec  Bat  when  tfcwy  were 
entering  the  river,  the  vessels  beaune  involved  in  a  tc%i  A 
strong  wind  began  to  blow,  and  drove  eight  drnfam'tf thtm- 
npon  the  rocky  shore. 

14.  The  next  morning  the  French  fband  the  dead  bodies 
of  a  thousand  men  in  scarlet  coats,  heaped  among  the  rocks. 
These  were  the  drowned  English  soldiers.  This  sad  event 
caused  the  English  to  give  up  the  design  of  conquering 
Canada. 

Questions.— 1.  When  was  Iceland  discovered?  What  of  it?  Mount 
Hecla?  2.  When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Iceland?  People? 
What  of  Greenland?  3.  Colony  at  Greenland?  When  was  it  last  heard 
of?  Colony  in  the  south  ?  The  people  ?  4.  What  does  British  America 
consist  of?    5.  How  large  is  it?    Boundaries?    6.  What  of  the  French? 

7.  What  was  done  in  1524?    Who  was  appointed  governor  of  Canada? 

8.  When  and  where  was  Quebec  founded?  9.  What  of  the  French  and' 
Indians  ?  10.  In  what  way  were  the  English  treated  by  them  ?  11.  When 
and  by  whom  was  Quebec  taken?  12, 13, 14.  What  was  done  in  1711?' 
Give  an  account  of  the  expedition.    What  was  the  object  of  it  ? 
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Chap.  CLXX. — America  continued. 

THE  FRENCH  COLONIES  CONQUERED  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

Whenever  there  was  war  between  France  and  Old  Eng- 
land, there  was  likewise  a  war  between  New  England  and 
the  French  provinces  in  America.  The  French  built  strong 
fortresses,  and  the  English,  or  Americans,  made  great  efforts 
to  take  them. 

2.  The  French  had  carefully  fortified  the  city  of  Louis- 
bourg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  In  1745,  the  New 
England  people  formed  a  project  of  taking  it.  They  raised 
a  strong  army,  and  gave  the  command  to  a  Boston  merchant, 
named  William  Pepperell. 

3.  The  army  sailed  under  the  escort  of  an  English  fleet, 
and  landed  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  General  Pepper- 
ell's  men  were  merely  farmers  and  mechanics ;  and  he  him- 
self knew  little  about  taking  fortresses. 

4.  But  if  the  New  Englanders  had  no  skill,  they  had 
plenty  of  courage.  They  erected  batteries  and  cannonaded 
the  city  for  about  a  fortnight;  and  then  the  French  com- 
mander hauled  down  his  flag.  The  conquest  of  Louisbourg 
was  considered  a  very  brilliant  exploit. 

5.  Louisbourg  was  restored  to  the  French,  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  But  it  was  again  taken  by  General  Wolfe  in  1758. 
The  same  general  soon  afterwards  led  an  army  against 
Quebec. 
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6.  This  city  was  so  strongly  fortified^  that  it  appeared 
almost  impossible  to  take  it.  It  had  a  citadel,  which  was 
built  on  a  rock,  several  hundred  feet  high  j  and  there  were 
strong  walls  all  around  the  city.  And  besides  the  French 
garrison  within  the  walls,  there  was  a  large  French  army  on 
the  outside. 

7.  But  General  Wolfe  was  determined  to  take  Quebec,  or 
lose  his  life  in  the  attempt  After  trying  various  other 
methods,  he  led  his  army  from  the  shore  of  the  river  up  a 
steep  precipice.  When  they  reached  the  top,  they  were  on 
a  level  with  the  walls  of  Quebec, 

8.  This  bold  movement  was  performed  in  the  night.  As 
soon  as  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the 
French  army,  heard  of  it,  he  inarched  to  meet  the  British. 
A  battle  was  begun  immediately. 

9.  General  Wolfe  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  led  them  bravely  onward.    Though  he  had  received  two 

.  wounds,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field.    At  last,  a  ball  struck 
him  in  the  body,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground. 

10.  A  few  of  his  soldiers  carried  him  to  the  rear.  But, 
though  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him,  General  Wolfe  thought 
only  of  the  battle  that  was  raging  around.  He  heard  a  voice 
shouting,  "  They  run !  they  run  !"  and  he  asked  who  it  was 
that  fled. 

1 1.  "  It  is  the  French!  said  a  soldier,  "  They  are  beaten ! 
The  victory  is  ours !"    A  glad  smile  appeared  on  the  general's 

&ce.     "Then  I  die  happy  Y1  ^cA^m^«s^t^u       "*    ' 
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12.  The  victory  was  complete.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
was  mortally  wounded.  In  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  Quebec 
was  surrendered.  The  whole  province,  and  all  the  French 
possessions  in  the  north,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

13.  They  have  ever  since  continued  under  the  British 
government.  When  the  other  American  territories  of  Great 
Britain  became  independent,  these  old  French  colonies  con- 
tinued attached  to  the  crown  of  Britain. 

Questions.— 1.  What  was  the  consequence  of  a  war  between  France 
and  England?  2.  Where  was  Louisbourg?  What  was  done  in  1745? 
Describe  the  capture,  of  Louisbourg.  6.  When  was  it  restored  to  the 
French?  When  taken  by  General  Wolfe?  6.  Describe  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  8.  Who  commanded  tho  French  army?  Describe  General 
Wolfe's  death.  12.  Consequence  of  the  victory.  French  possessions. 
13.  To  what  are  the  old  French  colonies  attached  ? 


Chap.  CLXXL — America  continued. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  We  will  now  proceed  to  talk  of  America;  but  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  go  to  a  map,  for  the  first  step  in  studying  the 
history  of  a  country  should  be  to  learn  its  situation,  bound- 
aries, shape,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. 

2.  The  United  States,  then,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  British  possessions,  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  States  of  Mexico,  and  west  by 
the  Pacifie  Ocean.    The  whole  coxmtrj  Va  *ft*svx\»  *s>  <siNs£k£s^ 
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-as  till  Europe,  and  contains  about  twenty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

3.  Not  more  than  half  of  this  vast  country  is  settled.  The 
whole  western  portion  is  unoccupied,  or  thinly  scattered  over 
with  Indian  tribes.  The  United  States  are  divided  into 
twenty  states,  each  having  a  governor,  and  a  legislature  to 
make  laws.  The  whole  are  united  under  a  national  govern- 
ment, over  which  a  president  is  placed  as  the  chief  ruler. 

4.  The  United  States  are  frequently  spoken  of  under  four 
sections.  The  Northern,  Eastern,  or  New  England  States 
are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  Middle  states  are  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The 
Southern  states  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The 
Western  states  are  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  Florida,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  California.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
territories  called  Minisota,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
and  the  Western.  These,  when  their  population  reaches  a 
certain  number,  will  be  admitted  as  states.  It  is  in  the  new- 
est state  of  California  that  the  great  discovery  of  gold  took 
place  in  1848. 

5.  The  United  States  are  favoured  by  a  great  many  fine 
rivers  flowing  through  fertile  valleys.  There  are  many 
mountains,  but   none   are  so  lofty  as   the  Andes  of  South 

America,  the  Alps  of  Euto^,  ot  \ta  Himalaya  mountains  of 
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Asia.  The  climate  of  the  north  is  temperate,  and  the  soil 
yields  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits.  In  the  south 
it  is  warm,  and  oranges,  figs,  and  lemons  flourish. 

Questions.— 1.  What  is  necessary  in  studying  the  history  of  a  country? 
2.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States?  Extent?  Population?  3.  How 
large  a  portion  is  settled  ?  What  of  the  government  ?  4.  Divisions  of 
the  United  States?  5.  Face  of  the  country?  Climate?  Soil?  Pro- 
ductions? 


Chap.  CLXXIL — America  continued. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  COLONIAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

1.  Before  speaking  of  the  United  States  as  one  whole 
country,  I  must  give  a  brief  account  of  the  settlements  of  the 
several  colonies.  I  shall  begin  with  New  England,  because 
that  section  of  the  Union  is  the  most  northerly,  though  not 
first  settled. 

2.  New  England,  as  I  have  said,  contains  the  states  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lower 
Canada,  east  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
south  by  the  Atlantic  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  west  by 
New  York. 

3.  In  the  year  1620,  a  ship  called  the  Mayflower  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  New  England,  with  a  number  of  ministers, 
and  pious  men  and  women,  and  their  children.    XV^  V^. 
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been  driven  from  England  by  persecution,  and  had  gone  to 
the  dreary  wilderness,  in  order  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  consciences, 

4*  It  was  the  cold  wintry  month  of  December,  when  the 
Mayflower  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth,  The 
people  went  on  shore,  and  the  rock  on  which  they  landed 
has  ever  since  been  considered  sacred, 

5.  They  went  to  work,  and  built  themselves  some  poor 
huts.  At  first  they  met  with  great  difficulties  and  hardships* 
Many  of  them  fell  sick  and  died.  The  survivors  were  often 
in  want  of  food,  and  were  forced  to  dig  for  shell-fish  on  the 
sea- shore. 

6-  In  addition  to  their  other  troubles,  the  wild  Indians 
sometimes  threatened  to  attack  them.  Eat  the  Pilgrims 
were  as  brave  and  patient  as  they  were  pious.  They  put 
their  trust  in  God,  and  steadily  pursued  their  design  of 
making  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  country. 

7.  Soon  after  this  settlement  at  Plymouth,  other  com- 
panies of  religious  persons  landed  in  different  parts  of  New 
England.    Some  settled  at  Salem,  and  others  at  Boston. 

8.  In  the  year  1685,  sixty  men,  women,  and  children, 
journeyed  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  to  make  a  set- 
tlement there.  They  went  through  the  woods  on  foot,  and 
drove  their  cattle  before  them,  and  had  no  shelter  at  night 
but  the  boughs  of  the  trees.  When  they  reached  the  Connec- 
ticut  river,  they  began  to  build  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  other    I 

towns.     These  were  the  feral  Mttstott«&fe  mita  Connecticut. 
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9.  In  1636,  a  pious  minister,  named  Roger  Williams,  was 
banished  from  Massachusetts.  He  went  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  settled  at  Providence.  This  good  man  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  Indians,  and  they  had  a  strong  affection  for  him. 

10.  By  degrees,  villages  were  built  all  along  the  sea-coast 
of  New  England,  and  settlements  began  to  be  formed  on  the 
inland  rivers.  But  a  thick  and  dreary  forest  still  over- 
shadowed the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  bears  and 
and  wolves  often  prowled  around  the  cottages. 

Questions— 2.  What  of  New  England?  Boundaries?  3.  What  took 
place  in  1620?  Describe  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  7.  What  of  other 
settlements?  What  took  place  in  1685?  9.  When  and  by  whom  was 
Providence  settled?  10.  What  was  done  by  degrees?  What  of  the 
greater  part  of  New  England? 


Chap.  CLXXHE. — America  continued. 

AFFAIBS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  CONTINUED. 

1.  The  settlers  of  New  England  were  good  and  pious  people; 
but  many  of  them  seemed  to  have  pretty  much  the  same 
feelings  towards  the  Indians  that  they  had  towards  the  bears 
and  wolves.  They  considered  them  a  sort  of  wild  animal, 
or  if  men,  very  wicked  ones. 

2.  The  best  friend  that  ever  the  red  men  had  was  John 
Eliot.  He  considered  them  his  fellow  beings,  and  went 
about  preaching  to  them ;  and  so  he  was  called  the  apo&tU 
of  the  Indians.    He  spent  a  great  mwa-y  ^^x^V^xswm^s^^ 
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the  Bible  into  their  language,  and  in  teaching  fb*  Iri&upto 
read  it. 

3.  There  were,  however,  very  few  white  man  Unit  Joyed 
the  Indians,  and  the  latter  .looked  upon  the  settlers  tm  Obm 
enemies.  They  were  afraid  that,  in  timet  ti*ej  would  eat 
down  all  the  trees  of- the  forest,  and  change  their  hunting' 
grounds  into  cultivated  fields. 

4.  The  settlers  had,  therefore,  many  wars  with  the  Jhfrms, 
but  the  most  terrible  one  broke  out  in  the  year  ,147ft,  gad 
was  called  King  Philip's  war.  King  Philip,  though  an 
Indian,  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  it  was  hjs  design  to 
destroy  all  the  settlers,  and  make  New  England  a  Vrfldetneas 
again. 

5.  King  Philip  first  made  an  attack  on  the  people  of 
Swanzey,  in  Massachusetts,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the 
meeting-house,  on  Fast-day.  Eight  or  nine  persons  were 
shot.  Many  others  were  killed  and  scalped  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  many  houses  were  set  on  fire. 

6.  Almost  every  man  in  New  England  now  shouldered 
his  musket,  and  went  out  to  fight  King  Philip.  Even  the 
ministers,  instead  of  teaching  the  Indians  to  read  the  Bible, 
as  John  Eliot  did,  now  took  their  guns  and  sent  bullets  at 
them,  whenever  they  had  a  chance. 

7.  In  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  the  settlers  formed 
themselves  into  an  army  of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  and 
drove  King  Philip  and  the  other  Indians  into  a  strong  fort, 

in  Rhode  Island.    It  stooA  in  ^  to&&  <ft  *  ^*mp,  and 
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contained  six  hundred  wigwams,  or  huts.    All  the  Indian 
women  and  children  had  taken  refuge  there. 

8.  Four  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  in  the  fort.  But 
the  settlers  boldly  attacked  them,  broke  into  the  fort,  and  set 
the  wigwams  on  fire.  Many  of  the  old  and  infirm  Indians, 
as  well  as  the  women  and  poor  helpless  children,  were  burnt 
alive. 

9.  A  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  killed  and  wounded, 
find  several  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  The  remainder 
fled.  The  fort  presented  a  horrible  spectacle,  with  half-burnt 
bodies  of  men,  women  and  children,  strewn  among  the  ashes 
of  the  wigwams. 

10.  But  still  the  war  was  not  at  an  end,  for  King  Philip 
was  alive.  The  next  summer  it  was  known  that  he  had 
taken  refuge  at  Mount  Hope,  in  Rhode  Island.  Captain 
Church  pursued  him  thither  with  a  small  party  of  men,  and 
he  was  shot  by  an  Indian  of  the  American  party. 

11.  After  this  war  the  Indians  were  never  again  able  to 
do  so  much  mischief  to  the  New  England  people.  But,  for 
many  years  afterwards,  they  would  sometimes  steal  out  of 
the  woods  by  night,  set  the  villages  on  fire,  and  slaughter  the 
inhabitants.  The  New  England  colonies,  however,  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  time  the  country  had  many  pleasant  towns 
and  villages. 

Questions.— 1.  How  were  the  Indians  considered  by  the  settlers  ?  2. 
What  of  John  Eliot?  3,  How  did  the  Indians  consider  the  white  men ? 
4.  When  did  King  Philip's  war  begin?  What  of  King  Philip?  5.  Whs*, 
did  he  first  attack  the  Americans?  ft.  YHaaX,  $&feft'*0$***ft'  ^ ^^ 
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<Kd  thej  do  fas  at*  viator?    waatafOaftEtf    &&] 

<\emr*etkm  <*&***? 

Wbrtoftkel 


Chap.  GUuuv— J 

M1SLT  MIW1  OVTDMflHA. 


1*  Tm  colony  of  Virginia 

New  England.    Sir  Walter  ttaloigh  tod  a  oology  1 

1584,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  sicVa—     Ja 

James  river,  was  founded  by  I 

in  1607.    The  Indians  gave  the  settlers  great  troable,  and 

would  probably  have  destroyed  them,  if  it  bad  not  been  for 

Captain  John  Smith* 

2.  Captain  Smith  was  a  gallant  man,  who,  before  he 
<:ame  to  Virginia,  had  fought  bravely  against  the  Turks.  He 
showed  himself  equally  valiant  in  his  engagements  with  the 
Indians. 

3.  But  one  day,  when  Captain  Smith  was  retreating  from 
a  large  party  of  savages,  he  sunk  almost  up  to  his  neck  in  a 
swamp.  The  Indians  pulled  him  out,  and  carried  him  to 
their  king,  Powhatan. 

4.  Powhatan  was  rejoiced  to  have  him  in  his  power,  for 
he  had  been  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  all  the  other  English- 
men together,  and  he  determined  immediately  to  put  him 

to  death.     AccordtagVfi  Cwgtaoxv  €k&&*  lands  were  tied, 
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and  he  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  his  head  on  a  large 
stone. 

5.  King  Powhatan,  who  was  a  man  of  immense  size  and 
strength,  then  seized  a  great  club,  intending  to  kill  Captain 
Smith ;  but,  just  as  the  blow  was  falling,  his  daughter  Poca- 
hontas rushed  forward. 

6.  This  beautiful  Indian  maiden  threw  herself  upon  the 
body  of  Captain  Smith,  and  besought  her  father  to  have 
mercy ;  and  the  fierce  Indian  could  not  resist  her  tears  and 
entreaties. 

7.  Captain  Smith  was  therefore  released  and  sent  back 
to  Jamestown.  The  name  of  Pocahontas  will  always  be 
honoured  in  Virginia.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  one 
of  the  English  settlers,  and  her  descendants  are  living  in 
Virginia  to  this  day. 

8.  I  must  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia, till  the  time  of  the  old  French  war.  This  began  in 
1755.  The  principal  event  in  this  war,  as  far  as  relates  to 
Virginia,  was  the  defeat  of  the  English  general,  Braddock, 
who  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  French  and  Americans, 
and  was  killed,  with  great  numbers  of  his  men.  Colonel 
Washington,  who  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  general, 
gained  much  reputation  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  routed 
troops. 

Questions.— 1.  When  was  Jamestown  settled?  2.  What  of  the 
Indians?  3,  4,  5.  Relate  the  adventure  o  Captain  Smith  with  the 
Indians.    6,  7.  What  of  Pocahontas?   8.  What,  tf  ftc*&ta&A 
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Chap.  CLXXV\— America  conimmmt. 


1.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  otltar 

The  first  settlement  in  New  York  was  made  in  lftlB,  <m  the 

shores  of  the  Hudson  river,  where  Albany  now  stands.    Tta 

city  of  New  York,  founded  about  the  same  time,  wm  at  flrrt 

called  New  Amsterdam;    it  derived  its  name  from  the 

capital  of  Holland,  for  the  early  settlers  were  natives  ofHiit 

country, 

2.  In  1664,  the  province  of  New  York  was  sammdered 
by  the  Dutch  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  grew  and 
prospered  very  fast,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  colonies. 

3.  Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1681.  Its  founder  was 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  and  all  the  earliest  settlers  like- 
wise belonged  to  the  sect  of  Quakers.  When  William  Penn 
arrived  in  the  country,  he  bought  lands  of  the  Indians,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  them. 

4.  This  treaty  was  always  held  sacred.  The  Indians  saw 
that  the  Quakers  were  men  of  Peace,  and  therefore  they 
were  careful  never  to  do  them  any  injury.  There  are  no 
stories  of  Indian  warfare  with  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  The  province  of  Maryland  was  given  by  Charles  the 
First  to  Lord  Baltimore.    T^a^sa  ^^B^Qa^lie^and, 

in  1634.  he  brought  <mt  Vw*  Ywmtafc  V«**  <***i«^ 
religion,  and  made  the  fir*  ^-^^^ 
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6.  Carolina  first  began  to  be  permanently  settled  in  1680. 
In  1729,  it  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina. 
The  first  settlement  in  Georgia  was  made  in  1733.  The 
principal  founder  was  General  James  Oglethrope.  He  came 
from  England  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  settlers,  and 
began  to  build  the  city  of  Savannah.  All  the  other  states 
have  been  established  since  England  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  America. 

Questions.— 1.  When,  and  where  was  the  first  settlement  in  New 
York?  What  was  the  city  of  New  York  first  called?  2.  What  of  the 
province  of  New  York?  3.  When  and  by  whom  was  Pennsylvania 
settled?  How  did  William  Penn  treat  the  Indians?  4.  What  was  the 
consequence  of  his  treaty  with  them  ?  6.  Who  gave  Maryland  to  Lord 
Baltimore  ?  What  of  Lord  Baltimore  ?  When  did  he  settle  Maryland  ? 
6.  When  was  Carolina  settled?  When  divided?  First  settlement  in 
Georgia?  Who  founded  it?  What  city  did  he  build  ?  What  of  the  other 
states? 


Chap.  CLXXVL — America  continued. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THB  REVOLUTION. 

1 .  The  reader  will  have  learnt,  by  the  preceding  chapters, 
how  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Florida,  became  covered  with  colonies,  which  were  all 
under  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants 
were  growing  numerous. 

2.  When  the  king  of  Great  Bdtoux  «sA\sa  tssssss^rs^ 
beheld  the  prosperous  condition  of  Ifl&fc  (ioWv^^l  ^s&ss* 
wined  to  derive  some  profit  from  tiasni.    ^ot^X^^0^ 
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in  1765,  the  British  parliament  passed  what  mm  called  At 
Stamp  Act  Bat  the  American*  were  resolved  thai.no  king 
on  earth  should  take  their  property)  without  their  own 
consent 

3.  They  made  so  strong  an  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act, 
that  parliament  was  forced  to  repeal  it  Baft  a  tax  waa  soon 
afterwards  laid  on  tea;  and  soldiers  were  sent  to  America  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  doty. 

4.  In  the  year  1770,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  some  of 
these  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  which  three 
Americans  were  killed  and  five  wounded.  But  instead  of 
being  affrighted  by  this  bloodshed,  the  people  grew  more 
determined  in  their  resistance. 

5.  In  the  year  1 778,  some  ships  were  sent  from  London  to 
the  colonies,  laden  with  cargoes  of  tea.  Three  of  the  ships 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  One  night,  a  number  of 
persons  went  on  board,  in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  and  threw 
all  the  tea  overboard. 

6.  When  tidings  of  this  event  were  carried  to  England,  the 
king  and  ministry  saw  that  they  could  not  retain  authority 
over  the  Americans,  unless  by  force  of  arms. 

Questions.— 2.  What  did  the  British  parliament  do?  What  did  the 
Americans  resolre?  3.  What  did  they  do?  What  of  a  tax  on  tea? 
What  of  soldiers  ?  4.  Describe  the  quarrel  at  Boston.  6.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1773?  Describe  the  destruction  of  the  tea.  6.  What 
did  the  king  and  ministers  now  do  ? 
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Chap.  CLXXVIL — America  continued. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

1.  The  Americans,  being  resolved  not  to  pay  taxes  which 
were  laid  on  them  by  the  British  parliament,  now  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent 
from  Europe.  To  manage  their  affairs  they  elected  a  body 
of  men,  which  was  called  the  Congress. 

2.  The  first  blood  was  shed  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  1775,  at  Lexington,  near  Boston.  The  English 
general,  Gage,  sent  eight  hundred  soldiers  to  seize  some 
American  cannon  and  ammunition,  at  a  place  called  Concord; 
but  the  English,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  obliged  to  retreat 

3.  The  American  army  then  posted  itself  on  Bunker  Hill, 
which  overlooks  Boston,  and  there  they  raised  works,  from 
which  they  intended  to  fire  on  the  English  garrison  and  fleet. 
The  English  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  terrible  battle,  the 
Americans  were  driven  out ;  but  the  English  lost  an  immense 
number  of  soldiers. 

4.  It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  battle  that  General 
Washington  took  the  command  of  the  American  forces. 

5.  The  Americans  were  so  much  encouraged  by  the  stand 
which  they  had  made,  that,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the 
Congress  declared  the  United  States  independent.  On  their 
doing  this,  France  and  Spain,  and  then  Holland,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Americans. 
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6.  In  1777  the  Americans  gained  a  ray  greet  i 
General  Burgoyne  advanced  against  them  front  Canada  with 
a  large  army,  bat  he  was  hemmed  in,  and  was  compelled  t» 
surrender  at  Saratoga!  to  General  Grates.  TUs  sneoeas  in- 
duced the  Frtoteh  to  send  a  fleet  and  army*  ttT  aarftf  ma 
Americans. 

7.  The  Americans  were  placed  In  great  dang*,!*  1TS0; 
by  the  treachery,  of  General  Arnold,  who  joined  fUel&igBm, 
and  had  intended  to  gbe  up  to  them  the  important  ftcUfres  of 
West  Point.   Onthisocearioo^Mi^Axid^ 

was  employed  to  negotiate  with  Arnold.    He  w«s  fiktfi  by 
the  Americans,  and  executed  as  a  spy. 

8.  Many  battles  were  fought  between  the  two  parties,  in 
most  of  which  the  English  were  conquerors;  bat  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  put  down  the  general  resistance  which 
they  met  with  in  such  an  extensive  country.  They  could 
keep  possession  of  little  more  ground  than  that  on  which 
they  stood. 

9.  The  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  English  was  given 
by  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  army  at  York  Town, 
in  Virginia,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1781.  The  war 
was,  indeed,  continued  till  1783,  but  nothing  important 
occurred.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year,  all  the 
British  troops  sailed  homewards. 

10.  Thus  you  see  tiaato  fo*  ^«c  -nft&Sb.  \*wgs&^  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  was  tarnta**  *»**  Wa%  «*&»*  v* 
eight  years. 
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Questions.— 1.  What  did  the  Americans  determine  on  ?  What  did 
they  do  ?  What  was  the  name  of  the  body  which  they  elected  ?  What 
was  that  body  chosen  for?  2.  Where  and  when  was  the  first  blood  spilt? 
How  did  the  skirmish  terminate  ?  8.  Where  did  the  American  army  • 
post  itself?  What  took  place?  4.  When  did  Washington  take  the 
command  ?  6.  What  did  the  congress  do  ?  What  did  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  do?  6.  What  great  advantage  did  the  Americans  gain ?  When, 
where,  and  over  what  British  general?  7.  How  were  the  Americans 
placed  in  great  danger?  By  whom?  What  British  officer  was  put  to 
death?  8.  Were  many  battles  fought  ?  Which  party  had  most  success  in 
them?  What  prevented  the  English  from  overcoming  the  Americans? 
9.  What  was  the  final  blow  to  the  hopes- of  the  English  ?  What  English 
general  surrendered,  and  where  ?  10.  By  what  battle  did  the  war  begin  ? 
How  long  did  the  war  last  ? 


Chap.  CLXXVIII. — America  continued. 

AFFAIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  people,  of  the  United  States 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  constitution  of  government. 
The  present  federal  constitution  was  prepared  by  some  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  country.    It  came  into  operation  in  1789. 
2.  The  good  and  illustrious  Washington  was  the  first 
president     He  came  into  office  in  1789,  and  was  re-elected 
at  the  end  of  four  years.     He  died  in  1799,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  universally  lamented.     In  1797,  John  Adams 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  beoax&ft  \fo&  %M^A^res&ssc£i> 
of  the  United  States. 
3.  The  next  president  was  Thoiaaa  Id&ws**-    ^** 
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during  two  terms  of  office,  and  wu  succeeded  by 
Madison,  in  1809.  The  most  remarkable  even  t  of  JeAnnA 
•administration  was-  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Fraaet, 
in  the  year  1808*  This  immense  territory  included  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rooky  Moantafas* 
It  was  bought  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  During  H» 
administration  of  Madison,  the  United  States  were  on  ill 
terms  with  Great  Britain,  and  there  was  great  reason  to  fear 
that  hostilities  would  ensue. 

4.  Accordingly,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  181%  congress 
made  a  declaration  of  war.  Troops  were  sent  to  invade 
Canada.  There  were  several  gallant  conflicts  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier;  but  the  Americans  were  more  than  once 
defeated,  and  did  not  succeed  in  conquering  the  province 
Several  victories  were,  however,  won*  by  the  American  navy, 
both  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  On  land,  the  English  were 
often  successful,  and,  among  other  exploits,  they  captured 
the  American  capital,  after  having  defeated  a  very  superior 
force. 

5.  The  last  event  of  the  war  was  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  January,  1815,  a 
strong  British  army  advanced  to  take  the  city.  But  they 
were  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter  by  the  Americans, 
under  General  Jackson.    Peace  took  place  in  a  very  short 

time  after  this  battle.    TYie  ASxatek  ^\s^\ra  We  not  since 
had  any  wars,  except  mtk  fc»\*ato* ^ 
6.  In  1817,  Prefer*  *S»  ****  W  *"^ 
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was  succeeded  by  James  Munroe.  Daring  the  eight  years 
of  his  administration  the  country  was  quiet  and  prosperous. 
John  Quincy  Adams  became  president  in  1825.  He  was 
the  son  of  old  John  Adams,  who  had  been  the  next  president 
after  Washington.  Neither  the  first  nor  the  second  president 
Adams  continued  in  office  longer  than  four  years. 

7.  The  next  president  was  General  Andrew  Jackson. 
He  was  inaugurated  in  1829,  and  began  his  second  term  of 
office  in  1833.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Van  Buren, 
in  1837.  Van  Buren  was  succeeded  by  General  Harrison, 
who  died  after  he  had  been  in  office  only  a  month.  His 
place  T*as  filled  by  John  Tyler,  the  Vice-President  The 
next  President  was  James  K.  Polk,  who  was  elected  in 
1845.  In  1849,  General  Zachary  Taylor  was  President.  In 
1850,  Millard  Fillmore;  and  in  1853  General  Franklin 
Pierce. 

Questions.— 1.  When  was  the  constitution  of  government  formed  ? 
2.  Who  was  the  first  president?  When  did  he  come  into  office?  When 
did  Washington's  death  take  place?  Effect  of  his  death?  When  was 
John  Adams  ohosen?  8.  What  did  Jefferson  purchase  of  the  French? 
In  what  year?  How  large  a  country  was  it  ?  What  did  it  cost  ?  When 
was  Madison  made  president?  What  of  the  United  States  during  his 
administration?  4.  When  was  war  declared  ?  What  of  wars  in  Canada? 
What  of  naval  battles?  What  of  land  battles?  5.  Describe  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans.  When  did  it  take  place  ?  6.  What  was  done  in  1817  ? 
In  1825?  Whose  son  was  John  Quincy  Adams?  When  did  Jackson 
become  president  ?  7.  When  was  Martin  Van  B\««k  mta  ^twfe&ss*»^ 
Mention  the  others  that  succeeded  mm. 
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Oup.  CLXXIX.— Aiotooa  oontmm#(. 

QWKWRAL  IXXJJUDB  UPOJT  VEX  HWTOKT  OF  TH|  IHHD  WO*. 

1.  I  have  now  told  you  a  short  story  about  ihfi  {Tinted 
States  of  America.  Toi%  will  notice  that  the  first  settlement 
made  by  the  white  people  in  the  United  States,  was  pt  Vir-' 
ginia,  in  1607;  the  next  in  New  York  by  the  Dutch,  ran 
1613 ;  the  next  by  the  Puritans,  or,  as  they  are  often  called, 
the  Pilgrims,  at  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620. 

2.  Other  parts  of  the  country  were  soon  settle^  chiefly  ty 
people  from  England;  but  colonies  were  established  also  by 
Swedes,  Germans,  and  French.  Thus  the  whole  country 
along  the  Atlantic  border  became  inhabited.  By  degrees, 
the  settlers  went  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness, 
until  towns  and  cities  rose  up  throughout  the  whole  interior 
of  the  land. 

3.  Thus  you  will  observe,  that  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant  through- 
out that  vast  country.  The  Indian  tribes  were  numerous, 
and  their  whole  number,  within  the  present  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  might  have  been  two  hundred  thousand. 

4.  But  these  lords  of  the  forest  gradually  disappeared 
before  the  white  people.  Many  of  them  were  slain  in  battles 
with  the  settlers ;  the  olWa  gradually  retired,  as  the  forests 

were  cut  down  and  Uaetaafta.  «&»««&. 
5.  They  lived  by  tea**  ^  &«,\»>"»a«*^ 
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wild  turkeys;  and,  as  these  animals  fled  from  towns  and 
cities,  and  took  refuge  in  the  forests,  so  the  Indians  went 
with  them. 

6.  In  this  way  the  red  men  vanished  from  the  settled 
portions  of  the  country,  and  at  this  day  there  are  few  of 
them  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  far  western  wilderness. 
There  herds  of  wild  deer,  vast  flocks  of  bisons,  bears,  wild 
turkeys,  and  other  wild  animals,  are  to  be  found,  and  there 
is  now  the  home  of  the  Indians. 

7.  Well,  as  the  Indians  retired,  the  white  people  increased, 
being  all  under  the  government  of  the  king  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  the  revolution  they  were  three  millions  in  num- 
ber ;  and,  as  the  king  wished  to  tax  them  without  their 
consent,  they  threw  off  his  authority  and  set  up  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves. 

8.  This  government,  or  constitution,  was  formed  in  1789, 
and  the  little  nation  of  three  millions  has  now  become 
twenty-two  millions  strong ;  of  whom,  however,  more  than 
one-seventh  are  slaves,  so  that  they  cannot  boast  much  of 
their  perfect  equality. 

Questions.— 1.  Where  and  when  was  the  first  settlement  in  the  United 
States?  The  next?  The  next?  2.  What  of  other  parts  of  the  country? 
3.  What  of  the  United  States  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago?  What 
of  the  Indians  ?  4,  5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Indians.  6L  Where  are  they 
now  principally  to  be  seen  ?  What  of  animals?  \%  ^Cta&*  <&  ^a»  -<£«&»> 
people?  Their  numbers  at  the  time  of  ti&ft  -Msv^oSwa.l  ^^f^*V 
the  American  government  completed?  Po^VaJCtoa  <&  'C&fc^**^ 
at  this  time  ? 

2u 
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Chap.  CLXXX. — America  continued. 

ABOUT    SOUTH   AMERICA.       EL    DORADO,  AND  THE    FOUKTAIH  OF    TOUTI. 

1.  No  sooner  had  Columbus  discovered  America,  than  the 
pope  of  Rome  claimed  it  all  as  his  own.  None  of  the 
Catholic  kings  of  Europe  were  supposed  to  have  any  right  to 
plant  colonies  there,  unless  his  holiness  granted  them 
permission. 

2.  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  pope  at  that  time.  He  very 
generously  bestowed  one  half  of  the  new  world  on  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  the  other  half  on  the  king  of  Portugal.  These 
kings  then  sent  out  ships  and  men,  who  conquered  immense 
territories,  and  reduced  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  slavery. 

3.  The  Spaniards  first  took  possession  of  the  "West  Indies. 
They  built  the  city  of  Havannah,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
the  Spanish  governor  had  his  residence  there.  Other  nation? 
afterwards  took  possession  of  these  islands.  The  great  object 
of  all  who  came  to  America  at  this  period,  was  to  get  gold 
and  silver.  The  most  wonderful  stories  were  told  about  the 
abundance  of  those  metals  in  some  parts  of  the  western  con- 
tinent. 

4.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a  kingdom,  called  El  Dorado, 
or  the  Gilded,  which  was  thus  described: — The  king  was 

every  day  covered  vAttv  \>ow<tec*A.  ^^  *»  <Qb»&.\s&  looked  like 
a  golden  image.    Tte  ?****  *  ***  ^x«^a^^ 
bailt  of  brilliant  maxUe  as  <«**»  »  «*«« 
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ie  palace  were  porphyry  and  alabaster.  Its  entrance  was 
uarded  by  two  lions,  who  were  fastened  to  a  tall  column  by 
hains  of  massive  gold. 

5.  After  passing  the  lions,  a  fountain  was  seen,  from  which 
ushed  a  continual  shower  of  liquid  silver,  through  four 
irge  pipes  of  gold.  The  interior  of  the  palace  was  too 
plendid  to  be  described. 

6.  It  contained  an  altar  of  solid  silver,  on  which  was  an 
nmense  golden  sun.  Lamps  were  continually  burning,  and 
leir  dazzling  radiance  was  reflected  from  innumerable  objects 
f  silver  and  gold.  Such  was  the  splendid  fiction,  invented 
y  somebody,  and  believed  in  Europe. 

7.  Numbers  of  adventurers  went  in  search  of  El  Dorado, 
nd  some  pretended  that  they  had  really  visited  this  golden 
ingdom.  But  it  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  no 
uch  kingdom  ever  existed. 

8.  Another  thing  which  the  Spaniards  expected  to  find  in 
imerica,  was  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Far  away  beneath 
ie  shadows  of  the  forest,  they  believed  that  there  was  a 
mntain  the  bright  waters  of  which  would  wash  away 
rrinkles,  and  turn  grey  hair  dark  again. 

9.  Oh,  if  there  were  any  such  fountain,  old  Peter  Parley 
rould  journey  thither,  lame  as  he  is,  and  plunge  head  fore- 
lost  into  its  bosom !  After  a  while  the  children  of  America 
rould  ask — "  Where  is  that  lame  old  gentleman  who  used  to 
sll  us  stories?" 

10.  And  there  would  be  a  littta  Totq^l  «eks&%  "Sasss^  -^ 


Questions.- 1.  What  of  the  pope  of  Borne?      2.  What 
Alexander  do  ?    What  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ? 
the  Spaniards  ?    What  was  the  great  object  of  all  who  came  t 
What  of  gold  and  silver?   4, 6, 6.  Describe  the  kingdom  of  E 
it  was  supposed  to  exist.    8.  Describe  the  Fountain  of  Youth 
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HI8TOBY  OF  THE  MEXICAN  TERRITORIES.     GUATIMAI 

1.  Though  there  was  no  El  Dorado  in  America,  1 
gold  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  Spaniards,  if  such 
people  ever  could  be  satisfied.    The  empire  of  Me 
tained  immense  riches. 

2.  This  country  is  in  the  southern  part  of  North 
It  extends  across  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  th 
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4.  In  the  year  1519,  Fernando  Cortez,  a  Spaniard,  in- 
avded  Mexico,  with  only  about  six  hundred  men.  But  as  his 
followers  wore  iron  armour,  and  had  muskets  and  cannon, 
they  were  able  to  fight  whole  armies  of  the  Mexicans. 

5.  The  emperor  of  Mexico  was  named  Montezuma.  He 
received  Cortez  and  his  men  with  great  civility,  for  he  was 
afraid  to  quarrel  with  them.  But,  after  a  short  time,  Cortez 
threw  Montezuma  into  prison,  and  loaded  him  with  chains. 

6.  Finding  himself  in  so  unhappy  a  situation,  Montezuma 
consented  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Spain.  But  the 
Mexicans  raised  an  insurrection,  and  when  Montezuma 
endeavoured  to  quiet  them,  they  uttered  shouts  of  scorn  and 
anger. 

8.  So  offended  were  they,  that  they  discharged  arrows  and 
stones  at  him.  One  arrow  struck  poor  Montezuma  in  the 
breast,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  He  would  not 
suffer  the  wound  to  be  dressed,  and,  in  a  few  days,  this  ill- 
fated  emperor  died. 

8.  The  Mexicans  elected  Guatimozin,  son-in-law  of  Mon- 
tezuma to  succeed  him.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
Spaniards,  and  drove  them  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  But 
Cortez  soon  came  back  with  an  army,  and  conquered  the 
whole  country. 

9.  The  emperor  Guatimozin  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
refused  to  confess  where  his  treasures  were  concealed.  Some 
of  the  Spaniards  then  laid  him  at  full  length  on  a  bed  of 
burning  coals.    There  Guatimozin  wrAtiaad.  \&  ^sgsss^  *§&>«*. 
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wis  deimnd  by  Cortea, 
horrible  cruelty, 
moan  was  suspected  of  1 
Cortezi 

10.  It  1 
four  mflHons  of  the  1 
the  country.    He 
vert  the  people  to  the 
soldiers  acted  Kke  i 

11.  From  the  time  of  its  toaq— »t  by  Oahtrnj  1 
empire  continued  under  the  goffmnment  of  JJpata^tiLlfte 
year  1810.    A  revelation  then  took  piece. 

12.  In  1813,  the  Mexican  provinces  declared  themsatrss 
free  and  independent  Bat  their  indepehJeneir  -wm .  net 
established  till  several  years  afterwards.  They  are  now 
called  the  United  Mexican  States.  One  of  these  provinces 
is  Texas,  which  has  become  independent,  and  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  the  American  Union. 

13.  The  country  called  Gruatimala  is  an  independent  re- 
public; the  city  of  Guatimala  is  its  capital.  It  has  been 
once  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  is  now  a  large  place. 
The  history  of  the  country  is  not  worth  relating  here. 

Questions— 1.  What  of  gold  in  Mexico?  2.  What  of  Mexico? 
Capital?  3.  Describe  the  city  of  Mexico.  4.  When  did  Cortex  invade 
Mexico?  6.  What  of  Montezuma?  Cortex?  6.  What  did  Montexuma 
do?  What  of  the  Mexicans?  7.  Fate  of  Montexuma?  a  What  did 
Qwtimonn  do?  Cortez?  9.  What  was  done  to  Guatimoxin?  His  fate? 
10.  What  is  said  of  Cortetf  TOok  «u*n*  *&\*  ifrs  to  his  cruelty? 
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11.  How  long  was  the  Mexican  empire  under  the  government  of  Spain? 
What  took  place  in  1810?  12.  What  in  1813?  What  are  they  now  called? 
What  of  Texas?    13.  What<of  Guatimala? 


Chap.  CLXXXIL — America  continued. 

SPANISH  PERUVIAN  TERRITORIES. 

1.  A  fbw  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  the 
Spaniards  also  conquered  the  vast  empire  of  Peru,  in  South 
America.  At  the  present  day,  Peru  is  bounded  north  by 
the  republic  of  the  Equator,  east  by  Brazil,  south  by  Bolivia 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Pacific.  But  when 
the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it,  the  Peruvian  empire  included 
a  much  larger  space. 

2.  The  sovereigns  of  this  empire  were  called  Incas,  and 
the  Peruvians  believed  that  their  first  Inca  was  a  child  of 
the  sun.    The  inhabitants  were  worshippers  of  the  sun. 

3.  Peru  contained  many  magnificent  cities,  and  gold  was 
more  abundant  even  than  in  Mexico.  Of  course,  no  sooner 
did  the  Spaniards  hear  of  it,  than  they  determined  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  country. 

4.  The  first  invader  was  Francis  Pizarro.  In  1531  he 
marched  into  Peru,  and  took  the  inca  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace.  The  inca's  name  was  Atabalipa.  To  regain  his 
freedom  he  offered  Pizarro  as  much  gold  as  would  fill  a 
spacious  hall  of  his  palace,  piled  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 

5.  But  after  the  gold  had  been  delivered,  Pviaa*^  ^Saas^ 
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■ 
to  give  Atabatipa  Ms  freedom  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  inca'i  treasure,  but  was  determined  to  have  his  blood. 
So  he  condemned  him  to  death ;  and  Atabalipa  was  accord- 
ingly  strangled  and  burnt. 

6.  When  he  had  conquered  the  Peruvians,  Pizarro  quar- 
relled with  one  of  his  chief  officers,  named  Alniagro,  They 
made  war  upon  each  other,  and  Pkarro  caused  Almagro  to 
be  beheaded.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  himself  murdered. 

7.  In  the  comae  of  time,  the  Peruvian  empire  was  divided 
into  several  provinces.  All  of  them  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  The  Spanish  territories  comprised  nearly  all 
the  western  part  of  South  America. 

8.  But  the  kingdom  of  Spain  became  so  weak  that  it  lost 
its  authority  over  these  colonies.  The  first  resistance-  to  the 
government  was  made  while  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  king  of 
Spain ;  and  the  people  would  not  return  to  their  allegiance, 
when  the  former  king  was  again  on  the  throne. 

9.  The  different  States  in  America,  which  were  once 
Spanish  provinces,  are  called,  the  United  Mexican  States, 
the  Republic  of  Central  America,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela, 
Equator;  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay.  Most  of  them  are  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition. 

Questions.— 1.  When  was  Peru  conquered?  What  of  Peru  at  the 
present  time  ?  What  of  it  when  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it  ?  2.  What 
of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Peru?  The  people?  8.  What  did  Peru 
contain?  What  did  the  Spaniards  determine  to  do?  4.  When  did 
Pizarro  go  to  Peru?   TOio-wa^Vasaft  ^M*»&&\»dQ?  6.  Fate  of 
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Atabalipa?  6.  What  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro?  What  became  of  Pizarro? 
7.  What  of  the  Peruyian  empire?  What  of  the  Spanish  territories?  8. 
What  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  ?  The  people  ?  9.  What  of  the  states  in 
America  once  Spanish  provinces? 


Chap.  CLXXXIII. — America  continued. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  TERRITORIES. 

1.  The  vast  country  of  Brazil  is  bounded  north  by  New 
Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana;  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay ;  and 
west  by  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  the  republic  of  Equator.  It  is 
larger  than  the  whole  United  States  together. 

2.  When  the  Spaniards  were  making  conquests  in  other 
parts  of  America,  the  Portuguese  came  to  Brazil.  It  is  said 
that,  near  the  river  Amazon,  they  found  a  nation  of  women, 
whose  lives  were  spent  in  war. 

8.  We  do  not  read  that  the  Portuguese  committed  such 
horrible  cruelties  as  the  Spaniards  did.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  natives  of  Brazil  possessed  but  little  gold ;  and  the 
Portuguese  hardly  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  colonize 
the  country. 

4.  During  many  years  the  government  of  Portugal  was 
accustomed  to  send  nobody  but  criminals  thither ;  so  that  to 
be  sent  to  Brazil  was  considered  almost  as  bad  as  being  sent 
out  of  the  world. 

5.  In  1548,  a  multitude  of  Jews  mra  VwaoasflBRkNsTfcKtt^ 
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They  planted  thesngar-caa**hcja»ai 
it    When  the  king  of  rniliij[s1  fiimul  lliaf  (tojifjpflij  esj 
rich,  and  fruitful,  he  sent  over  a  governottjft  $ti$f  tipU» 
might  not  lose  his  share  of  the  wealth. 

6.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  fikewiae  ■ItiampiiMl  In  gal 
possession  of  BrasaL  Bnt  thtj  Prwlegiinao  TaatHt^d  them,  and 
finally  became  sole  masters  of  die  country.  PeAapa,  If  Ilia 
other  nations  had  known  of  the  hidden  riehes  of  Unwil  they 
would  not  have  given  up  their  claims  ,so  easily   <>„..*    . 

7.  A  long  time  after  the  settlement  f£  the  qmpftcy, 
yaluable  mines  of  gold  were  discovered.  J^iipaiijhppMw 
quantities  of  this  precious  metal  an  also  found  in  the  hods 
of  the  rivers  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel.  The  topaa  and 
the  diamond  are  sometimes  seen  glittering  among  the  gold. 

8.  The  Rio  Pardo,  though  it  is  a  very  small  and  shallow 
stream,  produces  a  great  number  of  diamonds.  Other  rivers 
are  likewise  enriched  with  them.  Negro  slaves  are  employed 
in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel  of  these  rivers,  and  when 
one  of  them  finds  a  very  large  diamond,  he  receives  his  free- 
dom. 

9.  In  1 806,  the  king  of  Portugal  removed  to  Brazil,  and 
established  his  court  in  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Fifteen 
years  afterwards,  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  His  son  Pedro  was 
then  proclaimed  emperor  of  Brazil. 

10.  In  1831,  the  Brazilians  became  discontented  with  the 
government  of  Pedro.  He  therefore  gave  up  the  imperial 
crown  to  his  son,  who  waa  &qel  only  five  yean  old.     This 
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boy  is  styled  the  emperor  of  Brazil ;  and  during  his  minority 
the  government  was  carried  on  by  a  council  of  regency.  He 
has  assumed  the  regal  authority. 

Questions.— 1.  Boundaries  of  Brazil?  Extent?  2.  What  of  the 
Portuguese?  Amazons?  3.  Why  were  the  Portuguese  not  as  cruel  as  the 
Spaniards?  4.  Who  were  sent  to  Brazil?  6.  What  happened  in  1548? 
What  of  Jews  ?  6,  What  of  other  countries  ?  7.  What  were  discovered 
in  Brazil?  8.  What  of  the  Rio  Pardo?  What  of  negro  slaves?  9.  When 
did  the  king  of  Portugal  remove  to  Brazil?  Where  did  he  establish  his 
court  ?  When  did  he  return  to  Lisbon?  What  of  his  son  Pedro?  10. 
What  of  the  Brazilians  in  the  year  1831  ?  What  did  Pedro  do?  How  is 
Brazil  now  governed  ? 


Chap.  CLXXXIV. — America  continued. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

1.  I  must  not  close  my  story  about  America,  without  giving 
you  some  little  account  of  the  West  India  Islands,  lying  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  North  and  South  America. 
These  consist  of  three  clusters,  called  the  Bahamas,  the 
Antilles,  and  the  Carribbees.  The  Bahamas  are  the  most 
northerly  of  the  three  groups,  and  lie  near  to  Florida. 

They  are  about  six  hundred  in  number.  Most  of  them  are 
small,  consisting  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  are  uninhabited  by 
man. 

2.  These,  however,  are  the  resort  of  a  great  variety  of  sea- 
fowl.  Many  of  the  birds  which  visit  the  lakes  and  shores 
of  the  United  States  in  summer,  retire  to  \kra*>  Vsu&^ 
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in  winter,  where  they  ind  m 
abode.  The  Bahama  islands  belong  to  Gnat 
contain  about  seventeen  tbooaand  inhabitants*  .  TW  prin- 
cipal are,  Tub  islands,  Providence  and  San  Salvador*  or 
Cat  island.  Thii last,  which  the natives  called  fli— »■■■■, 
wae  that  which  Cofannboe  first  discovered. 

S.  The  Antilka,  occupying  the'  middle  portion  of  the  West 
Indies,  consist  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  largest,  and 
Spain;  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  which  Je  in 
governed  by  blacks;  Porto  Bfcio,  which  belongs  to  Spain; 
Jamaica,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain;  and  s>  few  imaTW 
islands. 

4.  The  Carribbee  islands  axe  very  numerous,  and  Be 
south-easterly  of  the  others.  They  stretch  from  Porto  Bioo 
in  a  semicircular  group  to  the  shores  of  South  America. 
They  belong  to  different  European  governments.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  islands  are,  Martinique,  Barbadoes, 
St.  Thomas,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Guadaloupe, 
Antigua,  St.  Christopher's,  Dominica,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Trinidad. 

5.  The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  that  of  perpetual 
summer.  Frost  and  snow  never  come  to  visit  them.  The 
trees  are  ever  clothed  with  leaves,  and  many  of  the  shrubs 
and  plants  continue  at  all  times  to  be  adorned  with  blos- 
soms. 

6.  The  fruits  which  are  common  with  us,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  and  peadtass  ex*  \H&w*ra\n.  these  regions; 
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but  oranges,  figs,  lemons,  pine-apples,  and  many  other  nice 
things,  are  abundant. 

7.  The  people  do  not  cultivate  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  as  we  do,  but  they  raise  sugar-cane,  from 
which  they  extract  sugar  and  molasses,  and  they  cultivate 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  cocoa,  all-spice,  and  other 
things. 

8.  The  forests  contain  mahogany,  lignum  vitae,  iron-wood, 
and  other  woods  useful  in  the  arts.  Among  the  birds  are 
parrots  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  not  bigger  than  a 
bluebird.  A  friend  of  mine  made  me  a  present  of  one  of 
these  little  fellows,  a  few  years  since.  Instead  of  sitting 
upon  his  perch,  I  have  known  him  to  hang  by  his  claws  to 
the  top  wires  of  the  cage,  with  his  head  downwards,  and 
thus  remain  during  the  whole  night. 

6.  Among  the  quadrupeds  of  the  West  Indies  are  some 
curious  little  monkeys  and  several  kinds  of  lizards.  The 
chameleon  is  the  most  interesting  of  these.  He  was  formerly 
supposed  to  live  on  air,  and  to  have  the  power  of  changing 
his  colour  at  will.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  he  often 
makes  a  sly  meal  upon  insects  that  come  in  his  way,  and 
that  his  colour  does  not  vary  more  than  that  of  several  other 
animals  of  a  similar  kind. 

10.  Although  the  West  Indies  are  never  disturbed  by 
winter,  they  are  often  visited  by  terrible  hurricanes.  These 
sometimes  come  so  suddenly  as  to  tear  the  sails  from  the 
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masts  of  vessels,  aodoto 
the  land.  * 

Qurano*g.—l.  Where  are  the  Wait  India  Mandi  jiftialiidit '  Of  what 
three  group*  do  fhey  eourist?  Wlattof  tiwBaaaaialBaalavf  ft.  Wfcatef 
sea-fowl?  To  whom  do  the  Bahamas  aeloag?  WUaVawaaetwiajijal 
ohm?  &  Whatc-ayomayof  the  aitilkw?  a^Whatpf  %  Oaqrfafre 
islands?  The  principal  com?  6.  What  of  the  ettmate  of  the  We* 
Indies?  0.  Fruits?  7.  Productions  ?  a  Forests?  BMst  9L1 
monkeys?   The*haasleon?  laWaatafl 


Chap.  CLXXXV.-^Aiamc4  noaftswit,;, 

wist  nroiss  COSTUfUBD. 

1.  If  you  were  to  visit  the  West  Indies  at  the  present  day, 
you  would  find  them  inhabited  by  Europeans  and  their 
descendants,  together  with  a  great  many  negroes.  Bat  you 
would  meet  with  none  of  the  native  Indians:  these  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

2.  You  already  know  that  Columbus  first  discovered  one 
of  the  Bahamas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador, 
and  which  is  now  called  Cat  island.  Here  he  found  a  great 
many  people  who  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Indians  which  formerly  inhabited  America* 

3.  After  leaving  St.  Salvador,  Columbus  visited  Cuba 
and  St  Domingo.  Both  of  these  were  thronged  with  Indiana. 

It  is  supposed  that  C\fo*  dtoaa  ^TAafc&fck  wwswk  Tuitions. 
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They  appeared  to  live  very  happily,  for  the  climate  was  mild 
and  the  soil  fruitful.  They  received  Columbus  with  kind- 
ness, and  rendered  him  every  service  in  their  power.  They 
little  thought  of  the  cruel  consequences  which  were  soon  to 
follow. 

4.  Not  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  India 
islands,  the  largest  and  finest  of  them  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Spanish  government.  The  Indians  were  a  gentle 
race,  and  were  easily  subjugated.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
seem  to  regard  them  as  human  beings,  but  rather  as  wild 
animals,  who  were  to  be  exterminated.  They  shot  them 
down  by  thousands,  and  even  trained  bloodhounds  to  pur- 
sue them. 

5.  In  this  way,  the  numerous  islanders  who  once  swarmed 
like  bees  upon  every  hill-side,  and  in  every  valley  of  these 
beautiful  regions,  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 
Most  of  these  were  treated  like  slaves,  and  many  of  them 
were  compelled  to  work  in  mines,  where  they  soon  perished 
from  hard  labour,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  for 
the  want  of  that  free  air  which  Heaven  had  sent  them  before 
the  Europeans  came  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

6.  Thus  by  degrees,  the  native  West  Indians  vanished, 
and  their  fair  lands  came  into  the  possession  of  various 
European  governments.  Spain  held  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
in  her  firm  grasp.  England  got  possession  of  Jamacia,  the 
Bermudas,  and  some  other  islands.  France  had  §&.- 
Domingo,   Martinique,    Gua&dLovx^t,    «xA  w«^  ^^msk*- 
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Some  of  the  smaller  islands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
Danes,  &c. 

7.  The  first  object  of  the  Europeans,  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  was  to  obtain  gold  and  silver.  They  seemed  to 
imagine  that  all  the  hills  and  mountains  in  this  continent 
were  filled  with  these  precious  metals.  But  this  illusion  soon 
vanished,  and  in  the  West  Indies  the  people  began  to  culti- 
vate the  soil,  instead  of  digging  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
for  gold  and  silver. 

8.  They  discovered  that  the  land  was  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  raising  of  sugar-cane,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  other 
productions  of  a  tropical  climate.  To  these,  then,  they 
devoted  their  attention,  and  the  lands  soon  became  very 
productive.  In  order  to  till  them,  the  people  sent  to  Africa 
for  negroes,  who  were  brought  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  compelled  to  work  as  slaves.  Nearly  all  the 
labour,  at  the  present  day,  is  performed  by  negroes;  but 
they  are  now  free. 

Questions.— 1.  How  are  the  West  Indies  inhabited?  2.  What  of  Cat 
island  ?  What  people  did  Columbus  find  there  ?  3.  What  islands  did  he 
next  visit  ?  What  of  the  Indians  ?  4,  6.  What  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment ?  How  did  the  Spaniards  treat  the  Indians  ?  6.  Which  islands  did 
Spain  obtain  possession  of?  England?  France?  What  of  smaller 
islands?  7.  What  did  the  Europeans  expect  to  find  abundant  in 
America?  Result  of  these  expectations?  8.  What  did  they  discover? 
What  of  negro  slaves? 
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Chap.  CLXXXVI. — America  continued. 

THE  WIST  INDIES  CONTINUED. 

1.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  tell  you  of  all  the  interesting 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  West  Indies.  Several  of 
these  islands  have  often  changed  hands,  sometimes  belonging 
to  one  government  and  sometimes  to  another.  They  have 
frequently  been  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  often  desolated 
by  whirlwinds.    But  of  these  events  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

2.  I  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  story  of  Hayti. 
This  fine  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage,  and  here  he  left  a  part  of  his  men,  who  made  the 
first  European  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
island  was  called  Hayti  by  the  natives,  and  Hispaniola  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  settlement  increased  rapidly,  and  soon 
the  whole  island  became  subject  to  Spain.  In  after  times, 
the  French  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  country, 
and,  until  about  forty  years  ago,  it  was  shared  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  governments. 

3.  But  the  negro  slaves  had  become  much  more  numerous 
than  the  white  inhabitants,  and,  in  1791,  they  rose  against 
their  masters*  France,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  and  could  afford  no  aid  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  negroes  therefore  slaughtered  the  white  people  by 
thousands,  pillaging  their  houses,  and  then  setting  them  on 
fire.    A  few  escaped,  but  a  large  pYO^T&wi  -<w«»NS&«k~ 

2i 
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4,  The  negroes  now  considered  themselves  independent, 
and  began  to  form  a  government  of  their  own.  After 
various  revolutions,  the  whole  island  was  formed  into  a  sort 
of  republic,  the  officers  of  which  were  negroes  or  mulattos ; 
and  so  it  continues  to  this  day.  The  people  are,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  well  governed,  and  the  state  of  society  is  im- 
provingp  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  coloured  people,  bet 
many  of  tbem  are  intelligent,  and  cany  on  various  concern? 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  with  skill  and  success, 

5.  Before  I  leave  the  West  Indies,  I  must  say  si  few  words 
about  the  buccaneers,  a  famous  set  of  sea-robbers,  who  in- 
fested these  islands  during  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
at  first  consisted  of  men  from  England  and  France,  who 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  St,  Domingo  and  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Tortuga,  about  the  year  1630. 

6.  For  a  while,  they  lived  by  hunting  wild  animals,  but 
when  they  became  numerous,  they  procured  vessels,  and  went 
forth  upon  the  sea  to  rob  and  plunder  whomsoever  thej 
might  meet.  This  business  succeeded  so  well,  that  a  great 
many  desperate  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  united 
themselves  to  the  buccaneers.  They  therefore  procured  larger 
vesgels,  which  were  equipped  in  the  best  manner  for  attack. 
These  were  filled  with  daring  seamen,  and  commanded  by 
bold  leaders. 

7,  In  this  manner  the  buccaneers  became  very  formidable. 
Their  vessels  hovered  in  the  track  of  the  merchant  ships, 

ready,  like  hawka  in  tkfi  ntt^waWd  of  a  barn-yard,  to 
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pounce  down  upon  whatever  might  come  in  their  way. 
They  often  captured  ships  laden  with  rich  merchandise,  and 
sometimes  with  gold  and  silver. 

8.  In  this  way  they  amassed  great  wealth ;  and,  such  was 
their  power  at  one  time,  that  they  made  successful  attacks 
upon  large  cities,  sometimes  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and 
sometimes  laying  them  under  contribution.  But,  at  length, 
the  European  governments  were  roused,  by  the  violence  and 
cruelty  of  these  robbers,  to  measures  of  retaliation.  They 
sent  large  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West 
Indies,  and,  after  many  struggles,  the  buccaneers  were  finally 
exterminated. 

9.  In  later  times  the  West  Indian  seas  have  been  infested 

by  pirates,  who  have  captured  a  good  many  trading  vessels, 

but  they  are  now  seldom  met  with. 

Qubstion8.—1.  What  of  some  of  the  West  India  islands  ?  2.  Who  dis- 
covered Hayti?  What  settlement  was  made?  Names  of  the  island? 
To  what  country  did  it  become  subject?  What  of  France?  3.  What 
was  done  in  1791?  4.  What  of  the  negroes?  Their  government? 
State  of  society?  6.  What  of  the  buccaneers?  Where  were  they  origi- 
nally from  ?  Where  and  in  what  year  did  they  settle  ?  6.  How  did  they 
live  for  a  while  ?  What  did  they  afterwards  do  ?  By  whom  were  they 
joined  ?  7.  What  of  the  ships  of  the  buccaneers  ?  8.  What  of  the  power 
of  these  pirates?  How  were  they  finally  subdued?  9.  What  of  other 
Dirates? 
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Chap.  CLXXXVH.— Aianaa*. 

OHBOVOLOGT  Off  AXMB1GX. 

'     .       .  AM. 

Iceland  and  Greenland  settled                                  .  Ml 

Christianity  introduced  into  Iceland             "*  Ml 

Severe  winter  in  Greenland,  which  destroyed  the  colony  :  1MI 

Columbus  born         ........       .       .  Hal 

America  discovered ■    .-  MM 

Cortez  invaded  Mexico .  ]gp 

French  settlements  made  in  Canada tfM 

Piaarro  goes  to  Peru        ..........  ]MI 

First  settlement  In  Virginia  at  Jamestown Wff 

Quebec  founded 1MB 

First  settlement  in  New  York IMS 

Settlement  at  Plymouth .  lfl) 

Buccaneers  first  assemble  at  St  Domingo  and  Tortuga        .  IMS 

Maryland  settled 1681 

First  settlement  in  Connecticut 1685 

Providence  settled 1636 

English  get  possession  of  New  York 16M 

King  Philip's  war  begins 1676 

Carolina  settled 1680 

Pennsylvania  settled        ........        .  1681 

The  Carolinas  divided 1729 

Georgia  founded 1788 

Capture  of  Louisbourg                                 «                              .  1745 

Old  French  war  begins 1765 

Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  Wolfe 175$ 

Quebec  taken  by  the  English 1759 

Stamp  act  passed 1765 

Affray  between  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of  Boston                 .  1770 

Destruction  of  tea 1778 

Commencement  of  the  Bioto\u^«dwi  ^w»  1775 
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A.J). 

British  troops  driven  out  of  Boston 177ti 

La  Fayette  came  to  America 1777 

Andr6  taken  as  a  spy 1780 

Gates  beaten  by  Cornwallis 1780 

Surrender  of  Cornwallis  to  Washington 1780 

Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States     .              .  1783 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into  operation  .       .  1789 

Washington  made  president 1789 

John  Adams  made  president 1797 

Death  of  Washington 1799 

Jefferson  made  president 1801 

Purchase  of  Louisiana 1808 

King  of  Portugal  goes  to  Brazil 1806 

Madison  made  president 1809 

Bevolution  in  Mexico 1810 

United  States  declare  war  against  Britain 1812 

Mexican  provinces  become  free 1813 

Battle  of  New  Orleans 1815 

James  Munroe  made  president 1817 

Andrew  Jackson  made  president 1829 

Don  Pedro  gives  up  the  crown  of  Brazil  to  his  son        .              .  1881 

James  E.  Polk  made  president 1845 

General  Rosas,  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  defeated  by  General 

Urquiza 1852 

Power  of  General  Urquiza  overthrown 1852 

Daniel  Webster  died 1852 

City  of  Sacramento  destroyed  by  fire 1852 

Inauguration  of  General  Pierce,  president  of  United  States        .  1858 

Retaliatory  address  from  American  women 1853 

General  Santa  Anna  assumes  the  government  of  Mexico             .  1853 

Buenos  Ayres  blockaded  by  sea 1853 
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Chap.  CLXXXVIIL--do«filriu  :j"~  -r  "  "__*  - 

ABOUT  OO&UTLL.     THE  XAIAXUiM  miSM, 

1.  Haying  now  related  the  history  of  Aflim,  Africa,  Europe, 
and  America,  the  reader  will  probably  thpk  rtha*  m/Unt-^ 
versa!  History  ought  to  close  here.  .  Bqt,  as.  aa  Iriabma* 
would  say,  there  is  a  fifth  quarter  of  die  globe,  on  which  1 

must  now  employ  my  .pen.  '.'*"!      •/  ^ 

2.  America  ought  no  longer  to  be  called  the. Stew  T^ori4^ 
for  there  is  a  newer  one,  composed  of  the  ktaadrwkieh  Bt 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  I  have  told  youth**  Iks 
name  of  Oceania  has  been  given  to  this  region.  If  all  tip 
islands  were  put  together,  they  would  cover  a  space  of  at 
least  four  millions  of  square  miles. 

3.  There  are  three  divisions  of  Oceania.  Those  islands 
which  lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  continent  of  Asia, 
are  called  Malaysia.  The  largest  of  them  are  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Java.  Scarcely  anything  has  been  written 
about  the  history  of  Malaysia,  for  the  islands  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  natives,  who  keep  no  record  of  passing 
events,  and  have  no  desire  to  know  the  deeds  of  their  fore* 
fathers. 

4.  The  history  of  Java  is  best  known,  but  is  not  very  im- 
portant or  interesting.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
in  the  year  1510.     They  found  it  an  exceedingly  fertile  island, 

producing  abundance  o?  sngax,  coffee^  rice,  pepper,  spices, 
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and  delicious  fruits.    There  were  also  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 

5.  The  island  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length. 
Soon  after  its  discovery,  the  Dutch  got  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  it.  They  built  the  city  of  Batavia,  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island. 

6.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  low  marshy  plain,  and  canals 
of  stagnant  water  are  seen  in  many  of  the  streets.  But  the 
edifices  were  so  splendid,  that  Batavia  was  called  the  queen 
of  the  East.  Its  beauty  was  much  increased  by  the  trees 
that  overshadowed  the  streets  and  canals. 

7.  In  the  year  1780,  the  population  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand.  People  from  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  world  were  among  them.  But  the  Europeans  were 
the  fewest  in  number,  although  the  government  was  in  their 
hands. 

8.  Of  late  years,  Batavia  has  been  fast  going  to  decay. 
The  climate  is  so  unhealthy,  that  strangers  are  very  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  dreadful  fevers.  Sometimes  a  vessel  loses  her 
whole  crew  by  death. 

9.  In  the  year  1811,  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Java.  They  kept  it  till  1816,  and  then  restored  it 
to  its  former  owners.  The  Dutch  are  said  to  exercise  great 
tyranny  over  the  natives. 

Questions.— 2.  What  of  Oceania?  Extent  of  Oceania?  3.  What  of 
Malaysia?  The  natives  ?  4.  What  of  Java  ?  When  was  it  discovered  ? 
What  are  its  productions?    Mines?    5.  IiWgk  <&  *w*^  ^K^^s**^ 
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Batevia?   &  nntfiirtlliLrtf    y,  iTanUrtm  r*  1 

8.  Whatoft&dtyliriilftgSft?  TBWfc?^tK 
1811?   In  1816?    What  of  the  Dutch 


t 


Chap.  CTiXXXTX<— Oqzaxia  amfmm*L . 

THE  AU8TRALUH  DIVIU0BB  OF  OCmWL. 


1.  The  second  division  of  Oceania  is  caUed 

This  comprises  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Tan  Dieineafr  l*aif 

and  other  islands  in  the  vicinity.    Australia  is 

island,  containing  three  millions  of  square  miles,  and  is 

as  large  as  Europe. 

2.  The  original  natives  of  Australia  are  described  as  the 
most  degraded  people  in  the  world.  They  are  black,  and 
have  very  lean  arms  and  legs.  Their  features  have  a  resem- 
blance to  the  monkey  tribe,  and  they  are  said  to  be  not  much 
handsomer  or  more  intelligent  than  the  ourang-outangs,  found 
in  the  Malaysian  islands. 

3.  This  great  island  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  in  1610, 
but  the  whole  of  it  is  now  claimed  as  a  territory  of  Great 
Britain.  Captain  James  Cook,  the  celebrated  navigator, 
took  possession  of  it  in  1770. 

4  It  is  now  divided  into  four  colonies.  The  eastern  is 
called  New  South  Wales,  the  western  the  Swan  River  Colony, 
and  the  southern,  South.  k\Ata^^^^X\^ta?v&.    New  South 


1.  The  seco 
This  compris 
and  other  is! 
island,  contaii 
as  large  as  E 
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most  degrade 
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3.  Thiagre. 
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the  oldest,  and  began  to  be  settled  in  1778.    It  was 

led  Botany  Bay. 

ie  first  colonists  were  not  a  very  respectable  sort  of 

The  English  government  conceived  the  plan  of 

criminals  to  New  South  Wales,  instead  of  keeping 

jail,  or  sending  them  to  the  gallows.    Accordingly, 

a  were  transported  every  year. 

lis  cannot  be  considered  a  severe  punishment,  for  the 

?ew  South  Wales  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  delight- 

arhaps  the  English  would  have  acted  more  wisely,  if 

id  transported  the  honest  poor  people,  who  were 

I  at  home. 

at  during  many  years,  there  were  hardly  any  honest 
the  new  colony. s    Few  of  the  inhabitants  felt  any 

ice  to  commit  crimes,  or  were  ashamed  to  be  found 

»r  they  knew  that  their  neighbours  were  as  bad  as 

Ives. 

1  later  years,  however,  the  people  began  to  improve. 

ildren  of  the  convicts  were  now  growing  up,  and  their 
»  had  taught  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than  they  them- 
had  been. 

l  young  girl,  who  was  born  in  New  Holland,  was  once 
whether  she  would  like  to  go  to  England.  "  Oh,  no !" 
ie;  "I  should  be  afraid  to  go  there,  for  the  people 
.  thieves !"  The  child  knew  that  a  gang  of  thieves 
1  in  every  ship  which  came  from  England,  and  she 
lly  supposed  that  the  English  Nrafc  *3!\  \ktarc**  *SSsa* 


m 
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10.  Criminals  continued  to  be  transported  from 
till  quite  recently  j  and  they  are  bo  numerous,  tl 
been  found  necessary  to  plant  new  colonies  of  ther 
the  year  1 804,  Van  Diemen's  Land  has  been  apj 
to  that  purpose. 

1L  This  island  lies  south  of  New  Holland,  ai 
hundred  miles  in  length.  The  population  is  tv 
thousand,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  convicted  cri 

12*  It  is  in  the  southernmost  purt  of  Auafralii 
named  the  Port  Phillip  District,  because  it  was  rea< 
a  fine  harbour  so  called,  but  now  the  Victoria  prov 
so  many  people  have  left  England  and  other  par 
world,  to  dig  the  gold  which  was  found  to  be  so  v 
dant  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  since  1850. 

13.  To  the  south-east  of  Australia,  you  will 
islands  of  considerable  magnitude.  These  bear  th 
New  Zealand ;  and  Great  Britain  has  recently  ass 
sovereignty  of  them,  and  begun  to  form  settlements 

Questions.— 1.  "What  is  called  Australia?  What  is  the  s 
Holland ?  2.  What  of  the  natives?  3.  When  and  by  whor 
Holland  discovered?  Who  now  hold  it  in  possession?  W 
taken  by  Captain  Cook  ?  4.  What  of  the  three  colonies  of  Ne1 
When  was  New  South  Wales  settled  ?  What  was  the  settlem 
5.  Who  were  the  first  colonists  ?  Who  were  sent  every  year 
land  to  Botany  Bay?  7.  What  can  be  said  of  the  colonisi 
years  ?  8.  What  of  them  in  later  years  ?  9.  Relate  the  anec 
young  New  Holland  girl.  10.  What  has  it  been  found  necessa 
account  of  the  number  of  criminals  sent  to  New  Holland  ? 
done  in  1S04  ?    11.  Where  ib  "V aa.  TAmssa!*  L»&.<1?    Its  popul 
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What  is  the  southernmost  part  of  Australia  now  called,  and  what  was 
its  name?  When  was  gold  first  discovered  there?  13.  Where  is  New 
Zealand,  and  who  has  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  it  ? 


Chap.  CXC. — Oceania  continued. 

POLYNESIA.     THB  SANDWICH  ISLAND8. 

1.  The  third  division  of  Oceania  is  called  Polynesia.  It 
consists  of  many  groups  of  small  islands,  which  are  scattered 
over  a  large  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  None  of  them  are 
inhabited  by  civilized  people. 

2.  The  Sandwich  islands  are  among  the  most  important  in 
Polynesia.  They  consist  of  ten  islands,  of  which  Owhyhee, 
or  Hawaii,  is  the  largest.  These  islands  were  discovered  by 
Captain  James  Cook,  in  1778. 

3.  He  found  them  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  whose 
forms  were  very  beautiful,  although  their  complexions  were 
darker  than  our  own.  They  appeared  to  be  of  a  gay, 
friendly,  and  sociable  disposition,  and  they  thought  him  to 
be  a  god. 

4.  But  there  were  some  shocking  customs  among  them. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  feasting  upon  human  flesh,  and 
offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  idols.  They  were  also 
great  thieves,  and  had  many  .other  vices. 

5.  The  natives  at  first  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  manner 
to  Captain  Cook.     But  after  some  time,  a  part  of  them  stole 
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one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  his  vessel.  The  captain  went 
on  shore,  intending  to  take  the  king  of  Hawaii  prisoner,  and 
keep  him  till  the  boat  should  be  returned* 

6.  But  when  he  had  landed,  the  natives  mustered  in  great 
numbers.  Captain  Cook  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  towards 
his  own  men,  who  were  waiting  for  him  in  a  boat  near  the 
shore.  The  natives  followed  him,  shouting,  throwing  stones, 
and  brandishing  their  weapons, 

7.  Captain  Cook  pointed  his  musket  at  them,  but  it  only 
made  them  more  tumultuous  and  violent  He  then  took  aim 
and  shot  the  foremost  native  dead*  In  a  moment,  before  the 
smoke  of  his  musket  had  blown  away,  the  natives  rushed 
upon  him.  One  of  them  beat  him  down  with  a  club,  aad 
then  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  His  men  fired  their 
muskets  at  the  natives  but  could  not  rescue  him, 

8.  The  Sandwich  islands  soon  after  became  the  resort  of 
whale-ships,  and  of  all  other  vessels  that  voyaged  in  thai 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  inhabitants  did  not 
derive  any  advantage  from  their  intercourse  with  civilized 
people. 

9.  On  the  contrary,  they  became  a  great  deal  more  vicious 
than  ever  they  were  before.  They  contracted  so  manj 
diseases,  that  their  numbers  were  reduced  from  four  hundred 
thousand  to  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  There 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  islands  would  be  depopulated. 

10.  Some  English  and  American  missionaries  crossed  the 
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ocean,  in  hopes  to  save  these  poor  islanders  from  destruction. 
They  preached  the  gospel  to  them,  and  established  schools, 
in  which  the  natives  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible. 

11.  Kaahumana,  the  queen-regent  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  adopted  the  Christian  religion.  By  her  assistance, 
the  missionaries  met  with  great  success.  A  number  of 
schools  were  established.  It  appeared  probable  that  the 
whole  people  would  be  civilized  and  christianized. 

12.  But  Kaahumana  died  a  few  years  since,  and  her 
death  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Sandwich  islands. 
Many  of  the  natives  relapsed  into  their  former  vices.  But 
the  missionaries  are  still  labouring  earnestly  for  their  good ; 
and  unless  their  efforts  are  successful,  the  people  of  the 
Sandwich  islands  will  finally  be  blotted  from  the  earth  by 
their  own  vices. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Polynesia?  Its  inhabitants?  2.  Which  are 
the  most  important  islands  of  the  group?  Which  is  the  largest  of  the 
Sandwich  islands?  Who  discovered  these  islands  in  1778?  8.  What 
people  did  Captain  Cook  find  inhabiting  the  Sandwich  islands  ?  4.  What 
were  some  of  their  customs  ?  6.  What  took  place  between  the  natives 
and  Captain  Cook  ?  6.  What  did  Cook  find  it  necessary  to  do  ?  Relate 
what  then  happened.  8.  What  ships  soon  resorted  to  the  Sandwich 
islands?  What  was  the  consequence  of  the  intercourse  of  the  natives 
with  the  whites?  10.  What  of  English  and  American  missionaries? 
11.  What  of  Kaahumana?  12.  Consequence  of  her  death ?  What  of  the 
missionaries? 
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Chap.  CXCL — Oceania  continued, 

POLYKESIA   CONTINUED.      THB  SOCIETY   ISLAJTOS. 

L  The  Society  islands  likewise  belong  to  Polynesia.  The; 
are  situated  about  a  thousand  miles  south  of  the  equator, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  distance  that  the  Sandwich  islands 
are  north  of  it. 

2.  The  largest  of  the  Society  islands  is  called  Tahiti*  or 
Otaheite.  It  is  a  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and  h 
inhabited  by  about  ten  thousand  people.  Like  the  natives 
of  the  Sandwich  islands,  they  are  generally  handsome,  and  ol 
agreeable  manners. 

3.  A  very  interesting  event  took  place  among  these  islands, 
many  years  ago.  The  brig  Bounty,  belonging  to  the  British 
navy,  was  sent  to  the  Society  islands  in  order  to  carry  bread- 
fruit trees  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  Her  commander 
was  Lieutenant  William  Bligh. 

4.  He  arrived  at  Otaheite  in  1788.  His  crew  were 
delighted  with  the  island*  The  air  was  balmy  and  full  or 
sunshine.  Fruits  grew  abundantly  on  every  tree.  There 
was  no  need  of  toiling  for  bread,  since  there  were  tree? 
enough  which  produced  it  ready  made,  and  almost  as  good  &s 
if  it  had  been  baked. 

5.  The  natives  of  Otaheite  received  the  Englishmen  with 
kindness.     The  women  behaved  with  great  affection  toward* 

the  poor  stora-beateu  bb&gt*,     ^  &ys*V  ^*  *srara  e^ent 
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their  time  so  pleasantly,  that  they  were  very  reluctant  to 
depart. 

6.  They  desired  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  these  sunny 
islands,  instead  of  wandering  any  more  over  the  wide  and 
dreary  sea.  When  the  Bounty  sailed,  they  cast  many  a  sad 
glance  at  the  pleasant  shores  which  they  were  leaving.  They 
had  not  sailed  many  days,  before  they  formed  a  resolution  to 
return. 

7.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Christian  was  an  officer 
on  board  the  Bounty.  He  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
Lieutenant  Bligh,  and  he  incited  the  crew  to  mutiny  against 
their  commander,  and  take  possession  of  the  vessel. 

8.  One  morning,  before  sunrise,  Christian  and  his  asso- 
ciates entered  Lieutenant  Bligh's  cabin,  while  he  was  asleep. 
They  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  threatening  him  with 
death  if  he  made  the  least  resistance.  He  was  then  put  into 
a  leaky  boat,  with  eighteen  other  persons  who  refused  to  join 
in  the  mutiny. 

9.  I  can  only  say  of  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  companions, 
that  they  arrived  safe  in  England,  after  severe  hardships. 
The  British  frigate  Pandora  was  then  sent  to  Otaheite  in 
search  of  the  mutineers,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  justice. 

10.  The  frigate  arrived  at  Otaheite  and  found  fourteen  of 
the  mutineers.  She  took  them  on  board  and  sailed  for 
England,  but  was  wrecked  on  her  passage.  Four  of  the 
mutineers  were  drowned.  The  other  ten  were  carried  to 
England,  where  three  of  them  were'haxv&A* 
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1 1.  Christian,  tho  ringleader  of  the  mutiny,  had 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Pandora ;    for  he  and  sev 
panions  bad  sailed  from  Otahcite  in  tlio  Bounty. 
taken  with  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  hogs,  dogs, 
fowls,  and  also  a  number  of  Olaheitan  men  andwi 

12*  For  a  great  many  years  nobody  could  tell 
become  of  Christian  and  his  friends,  and  of  the  bri 
in  which  they  had  sailed  away.  As  no  news  wa 
them,  people  universally  believed  that  the  vessel  hi 
the  bottom,  with  all  bar  crew. 

Question— 1*  Where  are  the  Society  islands?  To  whs 
they  belong  ?  2.  What  is  the  size  and  population  of  Tahi  ti  c 
What  of  the  natives?  3,  What  of  the  hrig  Bounty?  % 
commander  ,J  4.  When  did  he  arrive  at  Otahoite?  How  i 
like  the  island?  5.  Fow  did  the  natives  treat  the  Englishmo: 
of  the  crew  of  the  Bounty?  What  resolution  did  they  forn 
did  Christian  do?  8.  How  did  he  treat  Lieutenant  Bligh  a 
others?  9.  Did  they  arrive  in  England?  What  ship  was  & 
heite?  10.  What  happened  to  the  Pandora?  What  bee 
mutineers  ?  11.  What  had  Christian  and  his  companions  done 
was  supposed  to  have  become  of  them  ? 


Chap.  CXCII. — Oceania  continued. 

STORY  OF  THE  BOUNTY  CONCLUDED. 

1.  But,  after  twenty  years,  when  people  had  long 
talking  about  the  Bounty,  it  was  found  out  what  hi 
of  her.  In  the  year  1813,  a  British  ship  of  war  * 
from  the  Marquesas  islands  to  the  port  of  Valp 
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South  America.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  Sir  Thomas 
Staines.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage,  he  happened  to  cast 
anchor  off  Pitcairn's  Island. 

2.  This  small  island  lies  many  leagues  to  the  south-east 
of  Otaheite.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Captain  Carteret,  in 
1 767 ;  but  very  few  people  had  since  visited  it,  for  it  pro- 
duced no  valuable  commodities,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
uninhabited. 

3.  But,  as  Sir  Thomas  Staines  looked  from  the  deck  of  his 
vessel  to  the  shore,  he  was  amazed  to  perceive  that  the  island 
was  cultivated,  and  that  there  were  small  houses  on  it. 
These  houses  were  better  built  than  those  of  the  savages 
generally  are,  and  they  looked  something  like  the  dwellings 
of  poor  people  in  England. 

4.  While  Sir  Thomas  Staines  .and  his  sailors  were  won- 
dering at  these  circumstances,  a  small  boat  put  off  from  the 
shore.  The  waves  rolled  very  high,  but  the  boat  skimmed 
Like  a  sea-bird  over  the  tops  of  them,  and  soon  came  along- 
side of  the  vessel. 

5.  The  boat  was  rowed  by  two  young  men.  They  were 
handsome,  though  of  rather  a  dark  complexion.  When  they 
mme  near  the  vessel,  one  of  them  called  out,  in  good  English, 
— "  Won't  you  throw  us  a  rope,  friends  ?" 

6.  A  rope  was  thrown  to  them,  and  they  took  hold  of  it 
ind  clambered  on  board  of  the  vessel.  Sir  Thomas  Staines 
isked  them  who  they  were,  and  how  they  came  to  be  living 
m  that  lonely  island.     The  mystery  waa  sootx  ^^V&xfcfe^ 

2k 
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7.  When  Christian  and  Mr  oom|iirtrtnt  lift  Qijluflijtty 
had  steered  for  PitcatrtTa  Wand,  MftAtol  *on  file  BoWtf 
ashore  on  the  rocks,  and  eel  her  on  &*. '  tatiy  fend  theft  10A 
houses  on  the  island,  and  had  married  the  OiahpUap 

whom  they  had  brought  with  them.  ''■•*••■  -../ 

8.  Christian  and  all  his  associate*  ware  now  dead,  exeee* 
one  old  man,  whose  name  Was  John  Adams.  Bat  they  hai 
left  children  and  grandchildren,  so  that  there  was  now  quit* 
a  flourishing  colony  on  the  islands  •*•■■■ 

9.  Old  John  Adams  had  taught  the  yoang  people  to  iwj* 
the  Bible,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  be  Jtonest  andl* '  *"  "''"' 
their  behaviour.  Thqy  seemed  to  ; *e;"  tfctf  feajpffc 
creatures  that  ever  lived;  for  th^ har% To^ew^4 fitftf ^it* 
was  any  sin  and  sorrow  in  the  world* 

10.  Oh,  it  is  a  pity  that  Sir  Thomas  Staines  ever  an- 
chored off  Fitcairn's  Island !  It  is  a  pity  that  those  poor 
people  could  not  have  lived  and  died  in  their  little  seagirt 
home,  without  ever  beholding  a  human  creature  but  then*- 
selves ! 

1 1 .  The  more  they  learned  about  mankind,  the  worse  it  wn 
for  them.  Their  own  island,  though  a  little  one,  was  hop 
enough  to  be  their  world.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  old  Joks 
Adams  is  dead,  and  the  inhabitants  hold  most  of  their  goad 
customs,  and  are  a  very  interesting  community. 

Questions.— 1.  What  happened  in  the  year  1813?  2.  Where  fe  ft* 
cairn's  island?  When  was  it  discovered?  8.  What  was  seen  tnm  tfc 
deck  of  the  ship  ?    How  did  the  houses  appear  ?   4.  Whet  si  a  botffl* 
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6.  Describe  the  young  men  who  rowed  it.  What  did  they  call 
7.  Where  had  Christian  and  his  companions  steered  on  leaving 
te?  What  did  they  then  do?  8.  Who  alone  remained  of  the 
*rs?  How  was  the  colony  peopled?  9.  What  had  John  Adams 
>r  the  young  people  ?  10.  What  reflections  can  you  make  upon 
jident? 


Chap.  CXCIII. — Oceania  continued. 
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liscovered  by  the  Portuguese 
olland  discovered  by  the  Dutch    . 
i,  the  capital  of  Java,  built  by  the  Dutch 
i  Cook  took  possession  of  New  Holland 
Bay,  in  New  South  Wales,  settled 
ich  Islands  discovered  by  Captain  Cook 
af  Captain  Cook  .... 


ounty  arrives  at  Otaheite 

ts  first  sent  to  Van  Dieman's  Land 

tglish  take  Java  from  the  Dutch  . 

)mas  Staines  reaches  Pitcairn's  Island 

stored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  English     . 

taries  established  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 

of  two  New  Zealand  chiefs  presented  to 

yal  Institution 

iscovered  in  Australia  .... 
ships  leave  Australia  with  7  tons  of  gold  on  board     . 
ria  Nugget "  found  at  Bendigo  Diggings,  340  oz.  of  gold 
i  of  gold  found  in  the  Canadian  Gully,  181  lbs.  8  oz.  . 


the 


Liverpool 


A.D. 

1610 
1610 
1619 
1770 
1778 
1778 
1779 

A.D. 

1788 
1804 
1811 
1813 
1816 
1820 

1821 
1851 
1862 
1863 
1853 


Oceania.  But  ere  we  part,  let  us  take  a  back' 
at  the  countries  through  which  we  have  trave 
general  view  of  the  events  which  have  been  nam 

2.  You  will  remember  that  the  creation  took 
years  B.C.,  and  you  will  remember  that  it  is  now 
since  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  therefore  5858  yei 
creation. 

3.  What  a  wonderful  story  does  the  world  p 
little  less  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  there  was 
human  pair  on  this  globe.  These  dwelt  on  the  b 
Euphrates,  and  every  other  part  of  the  earth  \ 
inhabitants.  Now  the  whole  world  is  peopled,  c 
than  eight  hundred  millions  of  persons  are  in  exi 

4.  And  since  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
nations  have  arisen  and  passed  away !  How  mi 
have  flourished  and  decayed !     How  many  milli 
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let  us  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  the  principal  empires 
of  which  history  gives  us  an  account.  The  first  empire  that 
was  formed,  as  you  will  remember,  was  that  of  Assyria. 
This  was  founded  by  Ashur,  2229  years  B.ct,  and  it  was, 
overthrown  by  Arbaces,  900  B.C.,  but  it  was  afterwards 
revived,  and  continued  until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  538  b,c.  Its 
whole  duration,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  to  its  final 
overthrow,  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years. 

6.  The  next  great  empire  was  that  of  Persia,  founded  by 
Cyrus,  in  536  B.C.  This  rose  to  great  power,  and  spread 
itself  over  a  large  portion  of  Asia.  But  in  the  year  330  fi.c. 
it  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  soon  after  became  subject 
to  the  Parthians,  having  existed  about  two  hundred  and  six 
years.  The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  much  smaller  in 
extent,  and  of  modern  origin. 

7.  China,  the  most  populous  empire  on  the  globe,  is  also 
the  oldest.  It  is  now  about  four  thousand  years  from  the 
time  of  its  first  emperor  to  the  present  date.  The  empire  of 
the  Saracens  commenced  a.d.  638,  and  was  overthrown  by 
the  Turks,  a.d.  1258,  having  continued  six  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 

8.  The  Jewish  nation  may  be  considered  as  having  its 
origin  in  Abraham,  who  left  Chaldea  and  removed  to  Ca- 
naan, 1921  B.C.  From  this  period  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
year  a.d.  70,  was  a  space  of  one  t\io\ia»Ji^T^^\i^^^^,«^ 


of  Egypt.  This  was  founded  by  Misraim,  216 
continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  332  B.C. 
period  of  a  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-s 
experienced  many  changes,  but  it  may  be  consl 
continued  empire.  Since  its  conquest  by  Alex 
had  many  masters. 

10.  Carthage  was  originally  a  Phoenician  colo 
founded  869  years  B.C.  The  people  owned  a 
vessels,  and  carried  on  trade  with  various  towi 
around  the  Mediterranean.  They  likewise  estal 
nies  in  Spain,  and  along  the  northern  and  easte 
Africa. 

11.  Their  ships  also  made  pretty  long  voyag 
them  going  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  visiting 
coasts  of  Africa.  It  has  even  been  conjecture* 
of  their  adventurous  seamen  crossed  the  Atlantic 
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around  it  became  populous.  Such  was  its  power,  that  it  was 
the  rival  of  Rome,  and  long  maintained  a  conflict  with  its 
haughty  competitor.  But  in  a  final  struggle,  it  was  over- 
thrown, 146  B.C.,  having  existed  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years.  • 

13.  The  Barbary  States,  Morroco,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis,  are  of  modern  origin.  The  countries  where  these  are 
situated,  were,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  inhabited  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  populous. 
They  all  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  experienced  many 
changes,  till  they  were  overrun  by  the  Saracens. 

14.  In  after  times,  they  became  subject  to  the  Turks,  but 
for  several  hundred  years  they  have  enjoyed  independence, 
with  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Sultan «of  Turkey.  But  even 
this  independence  has  now  ceased,  and  Algiers,  at  the  present 
time,  is  subjected  to  the  sway  of  France. 

Questions.— 2.  When  did  the  creation  take  place  ?  How  long  since 
the  birth  of  Christ  ?  Since  the  creation  ?  3.  What  of  the  world  about 
six  thousand  years  ago?  At  the  present  time?  4.  How  many  people 
have  probably  existed  since  the  creation  ?  5.  By  whom  and  when  was 
the  empire  of  Assyria  founded?  What  of  it?  Its  duration?  6.  What 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  ?  7.  What  of  China  ?  Empire  of  the  Saracens  ? 
8.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation?  9.  What  of  Egypt?  10.  When  was 
Carthage  founded?  What  of  the  Phoenicians ?  11.  Their  ships?  Sea- 
men? 12  .What  of  Carthage?  When  was  it  overthrown?  How  long* 
had  it  existed?    13.  What  of  the  Barbary  States?    14.  What  of  Algiers? 
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Chap.  CXCV. — Review  continued. 


DURATION   Or   EMPIB.IS  COJiTIjnJED,     ECROPE. 


1 .  Let  ua  now  turn  our  attention  to  Europe,  It  is  sij 
that  the  Celts  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe  at  a  verl 
period.  Whether  they  entered  the  south-eastern  corl 
rween  lite  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  whethj 
■  Tossed  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Caspisl 
is  what  I  cannot  tell,  I 

2.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  some  few  scattered 
may  have  migrated  even  into  the  central  parts  of  ]j 
as  early  as  2000  B.C.  But  this  is  hardly  probable.  It  i 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  -numerous  in  Ge 
France,  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and  in  Britain, 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  * 

3.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  period  in  w 
Celts  first  migrated  into  Europe,  it  is  generally  admi 
the  earliest  permanent  settlement  in  that  quarter  of 
was  made  by  a  Phoenician  colony  in  Greece,  1856  B 
colony  was  led  by  Inachus. 

4.  But  it  was  not  till  three  hundred  years  after,  tJ 
was  founded  by  Cecrops,  who  came  thither,  bringin 
a  number  of  settlers  from  Egypt.    This  is  consid 
foundation  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  the  prop 
which  Grecian  history  begins. 

5.  The  independence  of  ancient  Greece  was  te 
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the  Roman  conquest,  146  b.c;  a  period  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  first  settlement  by 
Inacims,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  years  from 
the  founding  of  Athens  by  Cecrops. 

6.  Borne  was  founded  752  B.C.  Its  power  continued  to 
increase,  until  the  whole  civilized  world  bowed  beneath  its 
yoke.  Its  form  of  government  was  often  changed,  being  at 
first  a  kingdom,  then  a  republic,  and  lastly  an  empire.  The 
city  of  Rome  was  taken  by  Odoacer,  aj>.  476,  and  a  period 
was  thus  put  to  its  dominion.  The  whole  duration  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  therefore  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years. 

7.  The  Greek  empire  whose  captial  was  Byzantium,  after- 
wards called  Constantinople,  was  originally  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  usually  called  the  Eastern  empire. 
Constantino  removed  to  Constantinople  a.d.  329,  but  the 
division  was  made  by  Theodosius,  a.d.  395,  at  which  point 
the  Greek  empire  began. 

8.  It  experienced  various  vicissitudes,  but  continued  till 
1453,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  a 
period  was  put  to  the  Greek  empire,  after  it  had  continued 
one  thousand  and  fifty-eight  years. 

9.  The  history  of  the  Turks  appears  to  commence  at  the 
point  where  that  of  the  Saracens  ends.  Under  the  name  of 
Tartars,  they  overturned  the  Saracen  empire,  a.d.  1258. 
They  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  have  ever  since 
maintained  it.     They  extended  thsii  taasafts$&>  w<et  ^s«fc 
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countries  which  the  Saracens:  hdd 
others. 

10.  Othman  I.  began  to  reign  in  1268. 
Ottoman  empire  1299 ;  this  exists  aft  the  pntent  ;day.  "H* 
whole  duration,  therefore,  of  the  Turkish  jmiqjhini  ftssi 
the  conquest  of  Bagdat,  1266,  to  the  presa*i  £s»*vl*64*fc 
five  hundred  and  ninety-six:  years.  The  ^fntLrn  nfjfls 
Ottoman  empire,  properly  .so  eaDad*  from-,  its . 
ment  by  Othman  L,  to.  1854,  is  five  hundred  aft 
years.  From  the  taking  of  .Constantinople  by  tbeiTatta 
in  1453,  that  city  has  been  the  capital  of  the  Ottossan 
empire.  ..    - 

11.  The  French  monarchy  began  with  Childerio,  who 
became  king  in  458.  His  son  Clovis  was  the  first  Christian 
king.  He  drove  the  Romans  out  of  France,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, the  French  kingdom  is  often  reckoned  as  commencing  in 
his  reign,  about  the  year  a.d.  481,  at  which  time  he  succeeded 
his  father  Childeric.  The  duration  of  the  French  monarchy, 
therefore  from  the  year  481  to  1854,  is  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy  three  years ;  and  it  is  the  oldest  exist* 
ing  kingdom  in  Europe. 

12.  The  English  monarchy  is  considered  as  beginning  with 
Egbert  who  was  the  first  Saxon  king,  and  came  to  the  throne 
a.d.  827.  From  this  period,  to  the  year  1854,  is  a  space  of 
one  thousand  and  twenty-seven  years.  Next  to  France  this 
is  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe. 

13.  The  other  kingdom*  o£  'Erato?*  vt*  «£  \aare  recent 
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origin.  The  Moors  established  themselves  in  Spain,  a.d. 
712,  and  were  finally  expelled  in  1492,  having  held  dominion 
in  that  country  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years.  For 
a  long  time,  the  Moorish  sovereigns  held  possession  of 
three-fourths  of  Spain;  but  other  portions  remained  inde- 
pendent, and  existed  under  the  title  of  kingdoms.  One  of 
these  was  Asturias,  which  was  founded  by  Pelagio.  His 
successors  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arragon, 
and  others. 

14.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1458.  He  married  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  and  their  two 
kingdoms  were  united.  From  this  period,  the  several  portions 
of  Spain  were  gradually  combined  into  one  government.  We 
may  therefore  consider  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  as  the  proper  point  at  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
begins.  Its  continuation,  therefore,  to  the  year  1 853,  is  exactly 
four  hundred  years. 

15.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  founded  a.d.  1139,  but 
it  did  not  become  finally  independent  of  Spain  till  1604. 
From  this  time  to  185*4,  is  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

16.  Charlemagne,  as  you  will  remember,  was  king  of 
France,  but  he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and 
fixed  his  residence  there  a.d.  802  ;  but  in  911,  Conrad,  duke 
of  Franconia,  was  elected  emperor;  and  this  is  the  point 
from  which  the  origin  of  the  German  empire  is  usually  dated. 


jiuuib   t*i<  ivuilu   its    puwui    was   cswuiioucu.       X' rum 

till  1854,  is  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 

18.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  founded 
Poland  having  been  an  archduchy  for  many  years,  w 
into  a  kingdom  in  999,  under  Boleslaus.  In  179 
seized  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  was  tl 
blotted  out  from  the  list  of  independent  nations,  alb 
tion  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  years. 

19.  Russia,  anciently  called  Sarmatia,  and  inh 
Tartars  called  Scythians,  was  overrun  by  Scandinav 
in  the  ninth  century,  who  obtained  a  permanent  do 
the  country.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  scene  of 
and  turmoil,  and  at  length  was  subjected  by  the 
who    maintained    their  sway  for    two   or   three 
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21.  The  kingdom  of  Sweden  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
About  the  year  481,  the  rulers,  who  were  judges,  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  and  their  descendants  continued  to  reign 
till  1068.  But  Sweden  at  this  time  was  of  small  extent,  the 
people  extremely  barbarous,  and  the  government  unsettled. 
In  the  year  994,  Olof,  the  king,  was  converted  to  Christianity* 
and  formed  the  country  into  a  regular  monarchy.  From 
this  date  to  1854,  is  a  space  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
years. 

22.  Skiold  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Denmark, 
but  we  know  little  about  him  or  his  successors,  till  the  year 
920,  when  Gorm  the  Old  appears  to  have  established  the 
government  by  uniting  the  several  Danish  tribes  into  one 
kingdom.  From  this  date  till  1854,  is  a  period  of  nine  hun  • 
dred  and  thirty-four  years. 

23.  Holland  was  originally  settled  by  JBelgic  tribes.  It 
was  first  formed  into  a  state  by  Count  Thierry,  a.d.  868.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  people 
revolted,  and,  in  1581,  formed  themselves  into  a  republic. 

24.  This  is  the  proper  point  at  which  we  may  date  the 
independence  of  Holland;  though  it  was  not  erected  into  a 
kingdom  till  1806.  Belgium  was  formerly  attached  to  Hol- 
land, and  constituted  a  part  of  what  was  then  called  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands ;  but  it  became  an  independent  king- 
dom in  1830. 

25.  Switzerland,  after  having  \>cwv  watatytcNito  <&&"&«*«&»* 


by  the   Spaniards  in  1303,  and  continued   i 

till  1 708,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  an 

duke  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the  title  of  1 

Genoa,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy,  were  added  to  t] 

a  later  date. 

27.  Venice  was  formed  into  a  sort  of  re] 

Paolucci  Anafesto  being  the  first  doge.    It  beca 

state,  and  continued  independent  till  it  was 

French  under  Napoleon,  in  1797.    It  was  sex 

ferred  to  Austria. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  Celts  ?  How  did  they  ei 
What  has  been  conjectured?  What  appears  certain ?  1 
first  settlement  in  Europe  ?  4.  When  and  by  whom  was . 
When  does  Grecian  history  begin?  6.  When  was  the 
Greece  terminated  ?  How  long  had  it  existed  ?  6.  Win 
Borne?  How  long  did  the  empire  endure ?  7.  Whi 
empire  ?    When  did  it  begin  ?    8.  How  was  it  termina 
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the  kingdom  of  Portugal?  16.  What  of  Charlemagne?  Conrad? 
Duration  of  the  German  empire ?  17.  What  of  Austria?  Its  duration? 
18.  Prussia?  Its  duration?  19.  What  of  Russia?  20.  How  was  it 
rendered  independent?  Its  duration?  21.  What  of  Sweden?  Its 
duration?  22.  What  of  Denmark ?  Its  duration?  23.  What  of  Holland? 
24.  When  did  it  become  a  kingdom?  26.  What  of  Switzerland?  Its 
duration?  26  What  of  Naples?  Sardinia?  Genoa?  Piedmont? 
Saroy?    27.  What  of  Venice?    To  whom  does  it  belong? 


Chap.  CXCVL — Review  continued. 

ANCIENt  NAME  07  COUNTRIES,  ETC. 

You  already  know  that  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  have  different  names  at  the  present  day  from 
what  they  had  in  ancient  times.  I  will  therefore  give  you  a 
list  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms  throughout  these 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  showing  their  present  and  ancient 
names,  together  with  the  original  inhabitants,  and  the  sources 
from  which  the  present  inhabitants  have  sprung,  so  far  as  I 
am  able. 

ASIA. 

Original  Into-       From  whom  the  present  In- 
bitants.  habitant*  are  descended. 


Modern  Names. 

Ancient  Names. 

Natolia 

Asia  Minor 

Palestine 

Canaan 

Syria 

Syria 

(Descendants     f0"^1     inhabitants, 

f  Descendants     f  Original    inhabitants, 
\     of  Shem        \    Jews%  Tuxks^  fe&. 
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Modern  Htm 

Armenia 

Diarbekir 
Curdistan 

Bagdad 

Adirbeitan 
Irak  Agemi 
Choratan 

Persia 


iTf   If  }rf* 


-      {°« 


Astrachan 
Cabulistan 


AMyrla 
(Babylonia  or) 

Madia 

Parthia 

Hyroania 

Persia  { 

[Asiatic    8ar-> 
I    matia         / 
Bactria 


Descendants 
of^Elam 


offihem 


Egypt 
Barca 


Egypt 
Libya 


AFRICA. 

{Descendants 
of  Ham 


f  Original  inhabitants, 
<  mixed  with  Turks. 
I     and  others. 


Morocco 

Beledulgerid 
Nubia  and  \ 
Abyssinia  j 


Mauritania 

Gsetulia 

Ethiopia 


\  Greeks,  Car-) 
f     thaginians  J 

}  Carthagini- 
ans? 
/Mauri  or 
\    Moors 
GfiBtuli 


\  Original     inhabitants, 
j      Arabs,  Turks,  Ac. 
\  Original     inhabitants. 
J     &c. 


Norway,  Swe) 
den,  &  Den-  V  Scandinavia 
mark  J 

Jutland  Cimbra 


EUROPE. 

C  Gothic  tribes, 
<  called  Scan- 
V.  din&rians 


i]    _ 
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^tt.m*.       a  «*!*»+ W..M*.       Original  Inha-       From  whom  the  present  In- 
rn  Names.      Ancient  Names.  T^nta.  habitants  are  descended. 


a  Sarmatia 

;  Britain    Britannia 


ind 
id 


Caledonia 
Hibernia 


;e  Gaul 


Any 
erland 


igal 


Germania 

Helvetia 

Rhsetia 

Thrace 

Hispania 

Lusitania 


Tartars 

Celts 

{Highlands, 
Celts;  Low- 
lands,  Picts 
Celts 


Celts 


(Tartars,  Scandinavians 
\    and  other  tribes. 

{Saxons,    Danes,    Bri- 
tons, Ac. 

>  Norman  French 

Original  inhabitants. 

Celts,  Franks,  Normans. 


f  Teutones,        } 

<    Alemanni,  &  >  Original  inhabitants. 

(   other  tribes  J 


Helvetii 


(Carthagini-      j  °^S?1  ^abiltant?f 


k«*}  Cisalpine  Gaul    Celts  {°^GoSS^ 

donia        Macedonia  

»  Greece  {"SKgi.}  OrigimJ  fahaWtante. 

estions.— The  teacher  can  here  ask  the  ancient  name,  original  inhabi- 
£c,  of  each  country. 


2l 


beg  his  patience  for  a  short  time,  while  I  give  a  t 
of  several  important  matters.  I  shall  first  speal 
ment. 

2.  You  observe  that,  at  the  present  day,  some 
governed  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.    In  1 
people  are  governed  by  rulers  of  their   own 
according  to  a  constitution  of  their  own  forma 
nation  is  therefore  called  a  republic. 

3.  Some  nations  are  governed  by  kings  or  em 
rule  according  to  their  own  will.  These  are  call 
monarchies.  Other  nations  are  ruled  by  kings  c 
whose  power  is  restrained  by  legislative  assemblies 
laws  for  the  country.    These  are  called  limited  m 

4.  Now,  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  world 
been  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  now.  Tl 
of  government  sprang  from  that  of  the  father  c 
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also  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Asia  long  after  that  event. 
But  mankind  were  at  length  divided  into  separate  tribes, 
and  these  became  involved  in  wars  with  each  other.  In 
the  struggles  which  ensued,  some  men  displayed  superior 
strength,  courage,  and  skill.  These  naturally  became  the 
leaders,  and  were  entrusted  with  extensive  authority. 

6.  All  men  are  fond  of  power,  and  these  leaders  soon 
acquired  almost  complete  dominion  over  the  people.  This 
produced  the  second  kind  of  government,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  chief,  and  was  usually  that  of  warlike  tribes,  who  had 
advanced  from  the  savage  to  the  barbarous  state. 

7.  When  society  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  build  towns 
and  cities,  the  military  chieftain  was  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  more  refined  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  people.  They 
now  desired  a  ruler  with  a  more  sounding  title.  He  must 
be  surrounded  with  pomp  and  ceremony.  He  must  wear  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  dwell  in  a  palace. 

8.  He  must  be  attended  by  persons  richly  attired,  and,  in 
order  to  give  sacredness  to  his  character,  he  must  hold  him- 
self aloof  from  the  people,  as  if  superior  to  other  mortals. 
Thus  a  third  kind  of  government  was  formed,  which  is  called 
monarchical. 

9.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  the  monarchs  or  kings 
were  selfish,  and  made  slaves  of  the  people.  In  some  coun- 
tries, therefore,  the  people  elected  their  rulers,  and  made  laws 
for  themselves.  Thus  a  fourth  kind  of  government  was  in- 
stituted, called  republican. 


kind  of  government,  at  the  head  of  which  wi 
adopted  by  warlike  tribes  who  had  not  yet  rea 
civilization. 

11.  The  third  kind  of  government  was 
people  had  become  civilized  and  luxurious.  Ii 
of  government,  among  the  ancient  Assyrians,  I 
Persians,  and  has  been,  since  the  period  of  th< 
all  ages  of  mankind,  more  prevalent  than  any 
At  the  present  day,  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
monarchical  government. 

12.  The  republican  form  of  government 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  soon  after  their  returr 
But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Greeks  1 
republic  was  established.  Several  of  the  sta 
formed  themselves  into  republics  at  different  ti 
were  of  short  duration,  and  were  usually  o 
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their  condition,  as  they  are  frequently  disputing  among  them- 
selves. 

Questions.— 2.  How  is  America  governed?     What  is  it  called?     3. 
What  are  despotic  monarchies  ?  What  are  limited  monarchies  ?  4.  From 
what  did  the  first  kind  of  government  spring  ?  5.  What  of  the  patriarchal 
i     form  of  government  ?    What  of  warlike  tribes  ?    6.  What  was  the  second 
j     kind  of  government  ?  7.  What  did  the  people  desire  as  society  advanced? 
8,  What  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government  ?     9.  What  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  ?  10.  What  of  the  first  kind  of  government  ? 
Second?    11.  What  of  the  third  kind,  or  monarchical  government  ?    12. 
.      What  of  the  republican  form  of  government?    What  of  the  Greeks? 
13.  What  of  Borne?    The  United  States? 


Chap.  CXCVIII. — General  Views  continued. 

ARCHITECTURE.     AGRICULTURE.     GARDENING. 

1.  The  first  habitations  of  man  were  such  as  nature  suggested, 
just  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  wants ;  huts,  grottoes,  and  tents. 
As  civilization  advanced,  men  began  to  build  more  durable 
and  commodious  habitations.  They  fitted  the  stones  or  bricks 
together  more  neatly,  but  at  first  without  any  cement.  After 
they  had  learned  how  to  build  houses,  they  began  to  erect 
temples  for  their  gods,  which  were  much  larger  and  better 
made  than  their  own  habitations. 

2.  Architecture  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
inventions,  and  its  works  have  been  regulated  by  hereditary 
imitation.  Whatever  rude  structure  the  climate  or  materials 
of  any  country  forced  the  first  mhafoiteste  to  q^te^v^fe 


bower  of  trees.  Architecture  at  length  bet 
and  much  pains  were  bestowed  upon  temp 
Colonnades,  halls,  and  courts,  soon  appea: 
trunk  was  transformed  into  the  lofty  column, 
vault  of  a  cavern  into  the  splendid  pantheon. 

4.  The  first  nations  who  paid  attention  to  a 
the  Babylonians,  who  built  the  temple  of 
hanging  gardens;  the  Assyrians,  who  filled 
splendid  buildings;  the  Phoenicians,  who 
adorned  with  magnificent  structures;  and 
whose  temple  was  considered  wonderful.  Of 
Egyptian  architecture  we  have  some  remaic 
all  in  a  style  of  prodigal  splendour  and  giganl 

5.  The  Greeks  first  introduced  a  more  simp 
style  of  building,  called  the  Doric  order. 
Corinthian  columns  were  soon  added  to  the 
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t  encouraged  Greek  artists  to  erect  splendid  buildings  in  Borne. 
But  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Constan- 
ji  tinople,  the  art  declined  in  Rome.  About  this  time,  the  Ro- 
gi  man  or  Composite  column  originated,  which  was  employed 
(:    in  temples  and  splendid  buildings. 

,j  7.  These  beautiful  works  of  art  were  almost  entirely 
g,  destroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals ;  but  Theodoric,  a  friend 
j  of  the  arts,  endeavoured  to  restore  them,  and  even  erected 
I;  several  new  ones.  This  is  the  era  of  the  origin  of  modern 
art,  and  the  style  of  building  it  introduced  is  called  Gothic 
t    architecture. 

I  8.  Architecture  has  experienced  different  destinies  in 
different  countries,  and  it  has  risen  and  declined  at  different 
periods.  In  America,  the  Grecian  architecture  is  prevailing, 
as  it  is  better  adapted  than  the  Gothic  to  small  buildings,  and 
does  not  require  splendid  edifices  to  display  its  beauty. 

9.  The  first  mention  of  agriculture  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  Moses.  From  them  we  learn  that  Cain  was  a  "tiller  of 
the  ground,"  and  that  Noah  "began  to  be  a  husbandman, 
and  planted  a  vineyard." 

10.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
Phoenicians,  appear  to  have  held  husbandry  in  high  estima- 
tion in  the  earliest  ages.  The  Carthaginians  were  sensible 
of  its  blessings,  and  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  implements  of  Grecian  Agriculture  were  very 
few  and  simple ;  the  Romans  used  a  great  many  implements, 
but  particularly  venerated  the  plough. 
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1 1*  Gardening,  for  the  production  of  culinary  vegetables* 
appears  to  have  received  attention  in  all  ages,  where  the 
people  bad  advanced  to  a  state  of  civilization.  Ornamental 
gardening,  which  is  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  with  walks, 
und  fountains,  and  groves,  and  beautiful  shrubs,  plants,  and 
flowers,  and  disposing  them  all  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect,  can  only  belong  to  a  refined  people* 

12p  The  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  which  consisted  of 
earth  raised  upon  pillars,  and  set  out  with  plants,  which  were 
necessarily  watered  by  artificial  meanst  were  very  wonderful 
but  they  could  hardly  be  considered  beautifuL 

13.  The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  carried  the  art  of 
ornamental  gardening  to  any  great  extent-  The  style  of 
ornamental  gardening  among  the  Rom  an  a,  as  you  will 
remember  in  the  account  I  have  given  you  of  Pliny's  villa* 
was  highly  artificial,  but  not  pleasing, 

11.  The  whole  art  of  ornamental  gardening  appears  to 
have  been  banished  from  Europe  from  the  time  that  the  bar- 
barians overspread  its  southern  regions,  till  Charlemagne  did 
something  toward  its  revival. 

1 5>  In  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  a  new  style  was 
introduced  into  France-  According  to  this,  the  grounds 
were  artificially  laid  out  in  straight  walks,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles. 

1  ik  These  were  bordered  by  straight  rows  of  trees,  mac/ 
of  which  were  cut  into  the  form  of  pyramids,  hay-stacks, 
and  various  animata.    YVcra^Atf&a  ^«^  Uid  out  in  dmoJ 


m 
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grotesque  forms.  Fountains  were  interspersed,  from  which 
images  of  frogs,  lizards,  lions,  and  crocodiles,  spouted  forth 
columns  of  water. 

17.  This  artificial,  but  absurd  style,  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Holland,  England,  and  other  countries.  But,  at 
a  later  period,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  had  followed,  for  ages,  a  more  natural  style  of 
ornamental  gardening.  They  collected  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  the  finest  shrubs,  and  the  fairest  trees,  and  planted 
them  in  irregular  groups. 

18.  They  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  imitate  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasing  arrangements  of  nature.  The  English 
introduced  this  system  into  their  own  country,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  charming  effect  of  the  ornamental  gardening 
of  England  at  the  present  day. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  first  habitations  of  man  ?  What  was  done 
as  civilization  advanced?  2.  What  of  architecture?  8.  Mention  the 
different  styles  of  building.  What  of  architecture  at  length?  4.  What 
■:  people  first  paid  attention  to  architecture?  What  of  Persian  and 
■  Egyptian  architecture?  6.  What  of  the  Greeks?  Their  architecture? 
6.  What  of  the  Roman  architecture?  7.  What  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals?    Theodoric?    Gothic  architecture?    8.  What  of  architecture 

*  in  America?     9.  What  mention  is  made  of  agriculture  in  Scripture? 

*  10.  What  of  the  agriculture  of  different  kingdoms  ?    11.  What  of  garden- 

0  ing?  Ornamental  gardening?  12.  What  of  the  gardens  of  Semiramis? 
13.  What  of  the  Greeks?  The  Romans?  14.  How  was  gardening 
banished  from  Europe?    Who  revived  it?    16.  What  of  the  style  under 

1  Louis  XIV.?   17.  What  of  gardening  in  China  and  Japan  ?    In  England  ? 
i 


« 
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Chap,  CXCIX. — General  Views  coniin 


nued. 


COMMERCE. 

Thb  first  mention  made  of  nations  trading  on©  with  an 
appears  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  xxxviii.  25,  when  Jos 
brethren  sold  him  to  a  band  of  Isbmaelites,  who  were 
v eying  spices,  balrn>  and  myrrh}  into  Egypt  The  bain: 
from  Gilead,  and  the  myrrh  was  the  produce  of  Ai 
They  were  going  through  the  land  of  Canaan  into  E, 
which  was  then  a  highly  cultivated  kingdom, 

2.  The  central  situation  of  Egypt  has  always  made  i 
emporium  of  commerce.  By  caravan  a,  the  treasures  of 
and  Africa  were  brought  thither,  Trade  was  always  he 
esteem,  because  of  the  wealth  that  it  brought.  Of  the  i 
time  trade  of  the  Egyptians  we  have  no  regular  accoun 
they  superstitiously  neglected  the  sea  for  many  ages. 

3.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  of  Phoenicia,  are  next  found  r 
into  notice.  Their  country  was  not  rich  in  its  product! 
industry  alone  made  their  rocks  productive ;  they  conv 
their  merchandise  from  port  to  port,  and  commerce,  by  : 
ing  industry,  was  itself  enriched. 

4.  About  eleven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
of  David,  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  true  spirit  of  comm 
continually  extended  their  voyages;  and,  finding  plenl 
gold  in  Spain,  they  formed  a  settlement  for  the  purpoi 
trade,  called  Gta&z>  ™ro  Ca&l* 
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5.  Solomon  saw  the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  caused 
ships  to  be  built,  which  he  sent  to  Ophir,  and  which  brought 
back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  birds,  and  other  things.  He  had  also 
great  traffic  with  Egypt,  whence  he  obtained  horses  and  fine 
linen. 

6.  About  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  before  Christ, 
Carthage  was  built)  and  became  famous  for  her  commerce 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  700  B.C.  Corinth  became 
distinguished  as  a  maritime  power,  and  made  improvements 
in  the  building  of  ships. 

7.  In  588  b.c.  Tyre  became  famous.  We  read  an  inte- 
resting account  of  her  commerce  and  splendour  in  the  26th, 
27th,  and  28th  chapters  of  Ezekiel.  But  the  Tyrians  drew 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  God,  and  they  were  sub- 
dued first  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  afterwards  more  com- 
pletely by  Alexander,  332  B.C. 

8.  The  Phoenicians,  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  still  pur- 
sued and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  commerce,  by  means  of 
Carthage,  till  that  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  146 
B.C.  At  one  time,  the  Grecian  states  were  conspicuous  for 
their  attention  to  naval  affairs.  Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn 
became  famous,  and  remained  so  till  their  overthrow. 

9.  Alexander  paid  great  attention  to  commercial  affairs, 
and  built  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Berenice ;  at  which 
places  he  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  West,  by 
means  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  with  the  richer  provinces 
of  the  East,  by  the  Red  Sea ;  and  with,  tkfc  <sraofcwk  wssSxsr^ 
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i     merce,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  East. 
Many  other  states  in  Italy  also  carried  on  a  large  trade  with 
I    different  countries.    In  1063,  Pisa  and  Genoa  became  distin- 
j    guished  as  commercial  cities. 

j  14.  At  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
jj  throne  of  England,  in  1066,  we  date  the  commencement  of 
:(  commerce  in  this  country ;  and  much  intercourse  took  place 
I    between  Normandy  and  England. 

15.  The  crusades  we  find  giving  the  next  spur  to  com- 
t    merce.    The  crusaders,  finding  in  the  East  luxuries  that  they 

could  not  procure  at  home,  determined  to  supply  themselves 
t    with  these  foreign  elegancies,  conveniences,  and  necessaries. 
Commerce  therefore  began  to  extend  itself  with  rapidity. 

16.  The  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  loadstone  gave 
new  wings  to  commerce ;  it  was  applied  to  navigation  about 
the  year  1 200.  In  the  time  of  King  John,  in  1216,  England 
became  very  rich  and  populous  by  trade,  and  the  people 
flourished  accordingly. 

17.  In  1241,  the  German  towns  began  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  entered  into  a  league  for  mutual  defence.  They 
were  called  Hanse  towns.  They  made  themselves  very  rich 
and  powerful.  Edward  L  of  England  allowed  them  great 
privileges  in  trade,  which  were,  however,  curtailed  under 
Edward  VI. 

18.  In  the  time  6f  Elizabeth,  another  blow  was  struck  at 
their  commerce ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  they  became  so  formid- 
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able  that  the  governments  of  several  states  entered  into  a 
league  against  them,  which  resulted  in  their  power  being 
weakened  and  finally  sunk,  in  1662. 

1&,  About  the  year  1251,  we  find  Florence  rising  im 
notice,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.    Its  trade  was  immense, 
and  its  fabrics  beautiful  and  coastiy.     The  merchants  amassed 
great  wealth,  and  became  the  bankers  of  all  Europe*    TJ 
state  of  splendour  continued  for  centuries. 

20.  Flanders  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  prinei] 
manufactories  of  Europe.     As  far  back  as  the  year  9  fit), 
find  the  Flemish  trading  to  great  advantage.     In  ]  253,  tfr 
were  famous  for  their  linens,  and  they  continued  eminent 
their  manufactures  till  1584,  when  Antwerp  was  destroyed 
by  the  duke  of  Parma,     This  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  her  fine  manufactures  were  dispersed  among 
other  nations. 

2L  Hitherto  the  trade  with  India  had  been  carried  on  by 
caravans:  but  in  1497,  a  passage  being  found  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  way  was  now  open  to  wealth  and  luxury 
In  the  year  1500,  the  Portuguese  began  to  make  settlements   J  * 
in  Africa,  and,  soon  after,  Portugal  became  the  centre  of  J 
commerce,  till  1580,  when  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  $*  I  * 
king  of  Spain.  1 t± 

22.  From  the  reign  of  John,  in  1216,  to  1317,  commerce  I  J* 
flourished  in  England.     But  at  that  time,  quarrels  between 
the  English  and  ¥to^^^  «fc  fierce,  that  all  comment      : 

I  -t 
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intercourse  was  suspended.  In  1831,  it  was  again  revived 
under  Edward  III.  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
sloth. 

23.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  the  Reformation  was  of 
Treat  service  to  commerce,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL 
&  trade  was  entered  into  with  Eussia.  Queen  Elizabeth 
greatly  encouraged  commerce.  She  formed  several  trading 
companies,  one  to  Russia,  and  another  to.  Turkey  and  the 
Levant.  The  East  India  Company  began  during  her  reign, 
in  1600. 

24.  As  for  the  commerce  of  America,  after  independence 

was  declared,  the  commercial  resources  of  that  country  began 

to  develop  themselves.    Their  ships  penetrated  to  the  most 

distant  seas,  and  brought  home  w}th  them  the  produce  of  every 

clime.     Their  commercial  prosperity  is  now  established  on 

a  firm  basis. 

Questions.— 1.  What  is  the  first  mention  made  of  trade?  2.  What 
of  Egypt?  Its  commerce?  3.  What  of  Tyre  and  Sidon?  4.  What  of 
the  Phoenicians  ?  Cadiz?  5.  What  encouragement  did  Solomon  give  to 
commerce?  6.  What  of  Carthage?  Corinth?  7.  What  of  Tyre?  8. 
What  of  the  Phoenicians?  Athens?  Sparta?  9.  What  of  Alexander? 
10.  How  was  commerce  destroyed?  11.  What  did  the  Romans  do  in  favour 
of  commerce?  12.  What  of  commerce  under  Theodoric?  In  the 
East?  Persia?  13.  What  of  Venice  ?  Pisa?  Genoa?  14.  What  of  the 
rise  of  commerce  in  England?  15.  What  of  the  crusades?  16.  What  of 
the  loadstone ?  17.  What  of  the  Hanse  towns?  19.  What  of  Florence  ? 
20.  What  of  the  commerce  of  Flanders?  What  destroyed  it  ?  21.  What 
of  Trade  in  India?  In  Portugal?  22.  What  of  commerce  in  England? 
23.  What  queen  gave  great  encouragement  to  commerce?  2.4*  "Was*.  ^ 
commerce  in  America?  j 


cidedly  the  birth-place  of  the  arts  and  scien 
few  of  its  paintings  remain,  and  their  date  is  i 
Greeks  were  very  little  advanced  in  the  art 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

2.  The  first  important  fact  in  the  history 
that  about  700  years  b.c.  a  king  of  Lydia  pur 
of  a  Greek  artist,  and  paid  him  its  weight  i: 
year  400,  Zeuxis  introduced  a  new  style  o 
Greece,  and  at  this  period  much  progress  ti 
art.  About  the  year  328  b.c.  Apelles  con 
era  in  painting,  and  many  distinguished  pa 
contemporaries. 

3.  Before  Greece  was  taken  by  the  Rom 
painting  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  pe: 
that  time,  the  spirit  which  had  animated  her  ar 
and  with  her  liberty  her  arts  perished. 

A.      rTfYtex  ■fir»o+    riomo  Txr/vn+Vitr  *vP  fanrifA  in    fno   a 
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5.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  born  in  the  year  1474. 
Be  erected  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Flo- 
rence, and  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Florentine 
school.  Raphael,  born  1483,  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
school.  Titian,  born  1477,  was  the  founder  of  the  Venetian 
school.  Correggio,  born  1494,  founded  the  Lombard  school. 
Ihe  establishment  of  these  four  schools  embraces  the  golden 
Bra  of  painting. 

6.  The  French,  Flemish,  Germans,  and  English,  have  all 
produced  excellent  painters,  but  none  equal  to  the  best 
masters  of  Italy.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil,  must  visit  the  galleries  of  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Naples. 

7.  The  antiquity  of  sculpture  is  proved  by  reference  to  the 
Bible.  In  the  book  of  Exodus,  we  read  of  Laban's  images, 
of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron,  and  of  the  statues  of  the 
cherubim.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  first  carved 
figures  of  animals  in  stone. 

8.  Almost  all  the  sculpture  of  Egypt  was  employed  for 
sacred  purposes;  it  was  of  stupendous  magnitude.  The 
pyramids,  colossal  statues,  and  sphynx,  are  gigantic  works 
of  art,  and  strike  those  who  behold  them  with  astonishment. 
The  eras  of  Egyptian  sculpture  extend  through  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Under  the  latter,  much  improve- 
ment was  made  in  the  art. 

9.  Hindoo  sculpture  strongly  resembles  that  of  Egypt, 

2m 
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but  ia  generally  inferior.  Chinese  sculpture  also  slight 
resembles  the  Egyptian.  Daedalus  may  be  considered  t) 
first  sculptor  in  Greece,  as  before  his  time  the  attempts  at  tl 
art  were  rude  and  imperfect,  though  there  were  schools  est 
blished  at  Sicyon,  Egina,  Corinth,  aud  Athens-  Daedal 
was  born  1234  B.c«  He  formed  something  like  a  school 
sculpture  at  Athens*  The  first  statues  were  made  of  woo 
and  metal  was  also  used  in  many  cases  for  sculpture, 

10,  About  646  B,c.  statues  in  marble  were  executed;  ai 
a  school  called  the  Chian  school,  was  founded  by  Malas, 
Greece.  The  marble  was  procured  from  the  Ionian  islam 
where  a  school  was  established,  called  the  Ionian  echool. 
517  B.C.  great  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  art 
sculpture  in  marble, 

11,  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.c^  sculp tu 
flourished,  and  the  schools  produced  many  eminent  artist 
among  whom  was  Phidias.  He  executed  statues  in  brow 
marble,  and  a  composition  mostly  of  ivory.  His  works  we 
numerous  and  splendid,  and  he  stands  without  a  rival  amoi 
the  ancient  masters, 

12.  From  this  period  till  the  fall  of  Greece,  many  emine 
sculptors  appeared,  but  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  ai 
began  to  decline,  and  continued  in  this  state  for  nearly  tip 
hundred  years,  when  Greece  became  a  Roman  province, 

13.  Italian  sculpture  may  be  divided  into  two  distil) 
classes,  the  Etruscan  and  the  Roman.    The  sculptors  we 
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i  mostly  Greeks,   as  the  Roinahs  possessed    only  sufficient 

I*  knowledge  to  value  the  genius  of  others.    After  Constantine 

*  died,  the  annals  of  ancient  art  may  be  considered  as  closed. 

*  14.  Schools  for  sculpture  were  formed  in  Italy  in  the 
fr  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
i  thirteenth,  a  school  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Pisano,  a  native 
i]  of  Pisa.  Before  the  close  of  the  next  century,  sculpture  was 
■-  successfully  practised  throughout  Italy.     It  has  made  little 

*  progress  in  other  countries,  but  has  risen  to  great  perfection 
$  in  the  schools  of  Rome  and  Florence. 

\i  1 5.  According  to  Mosaic  records,  Jubal,  the  son  of  Lamech, 

i  played  on  musical  instruments,  even  before  the  deluge.    At  a 

*i  later  period  we  find  mention  made  of  the  harp,  the  trumpet, 

and  the  drum.     The  oldest  song  is  that  which  Miriam  sang 

i  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.     Music  reached  its  highest 

i  perfection  among  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  David  and 

V  Solomon. 

j<  16.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  received  the  art  of  music 

t  from  Lydia  and  Arabia.     But  it  was  not  till  the  sixth 

century  B.C.  that  much  of  the  science  of  music  was  under- 

i  stood.      Labus,  a  Greek,  who  lived  about  546  B.C.,  wrote 

ii  something  on  the  theory  of  music.     In  the  time  of  Pericles, 

t  Damon  is  said  to  have  been  a  distinguished  teacher  of  music. 
17.  In  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  many  improvements 

;  in  music  were  made ;  these  philosophers  considering  music 

i  useful  as  a  means  of  education.     At  the  time  of  Alexander  ,> 
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Aristoxenus  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  on  music.  He 
composed  many  treatises,  and  made  many  great  changes  and 
improvements.  He  introduced  the  chromatic  scale.  We  have, 
on  the  whole,  but  little  light  on  the  subject  of  the  music  of 
the  ancients,  as  the  existing  writings  are  very  obscure  and 
unintelligible. 

18.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  sacred  music 
from  the  Etruscans,  and  their  warlike  music  from  the  Greeks. 
Stringed  instruments  were  introduced  into  Rome,  186  B.C. 
Under  Nero,  music  was  cultivated  as  a  luxury.  After  his 
death,  five  hundred  singers  and  musicians  were  dismissed. 

19.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  progress  of  music  was  pro- 
moted by  its  being  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion, 
and  education  was  not  thought  complete  without  some 
knowledge  of  music.  Guido  of  Arezzo  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  manner  of  writing  the  notes  in  music,  and  in 
the  fifteenth  century  still  further  improvement  was  made  by 
Johannes  de  Musis. 

20.  At  the  same  period,  music  was  treated  scientifically 
in  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Spain.  The  invention  of 
the  opera,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  variety  and  splendour  of  modern  vocal  music,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  immense  improvements  in 
musical  instruments. 

21.  The  merit  of  the  advancement  of  vocal  music  is 
claimed  by  the  Italians ;  that  of  instrumental  music  by  the 
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Germans  and  French.  The  English  have  been  great  pa- 
trons of  musical  talent,  but  have  produced  few  celebrated 
composers. 

Questions.— 1.  What  are  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  painting? 
What  of  Egypt?  Greece?  2.  What  of  the  king  of  Lydia?  ZeuxisV 
Apelles?  3.  What  of  painting  in  Greece?  4.  What  of  Cimabue? 
Leonardo  da  Vinci?  5.  What  of  Angelo?  Raphael?  Titian?  Cor- 
reggio  ?  6.  What  of  painters  in  other  countries?  7.  What  of  sculpture  ? 
What  do  we  read  of  in  the  Bible?  8.  What  of  Egyptian  sculpture? 
Roman?  9.  What  of  Hindoo  sculpture ?  Chinese?  What  of  Daedalus? 
10.  What  of  the  Chian  school?  What  of  the  Ionian  school?  11.  What 
of  Phidias?  12.  When  did  the  arts  begin  to  decline  in  Greece  ?  13.  What 
of  Italian  sculpture  ?  What  of  the  art  after  Constantine  ?  14.  What  of 
Nicholas  Pisano?  What  of  sculpture?  15.  What  of  Jubal?  What  of 
Miriam's  song  ?  Music  among  the  Hebrews  ?  16.  What  of  the  music  of 
the  Greeks?  What  of  Labus?  Damon?  17.  What  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle? Aristozenus?  18.  What  of  the  Roman  music?  19.  What  of 
music  in  the  middle  ages?  Who  made  improvements  in  music?  20. 
What  of  music  in  other  countries?  What  of  the  opera?  Musical  instru- 
ments? 21.  What  of  vocal  music?  Instrumental  music?  English 
music? 


Chap.  CCI, — General  Views  continued. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  VARIOUS  ARTS. 

1.  I  hate  attempted  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  government,  of  architecture,  agriculture,  gar- 
dening, painting,  sculpture,  and  music;  but  there  are  still 
many  things  necessary  to  he  known,  in  order  to  understand 
the  manners,  customs,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  mankind  in 
former  ages. 
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2.  When  you  read  of  such  a  great  man  as  Julius  Caesar, 
and  know  that  he  had  immense  wealth  at  his  command, 
you  might  imagine  that  he  rode  in  a  beautiful  coach,  wore 
:i  tine  beaver  hat,  silk  stockings,  leather  shoes  with  silver 
buckles,  and  that  he  carried  a  splendid  gold  watch  in  his 
pocket. 

:\.  But  you  must  remember  that  no  such  things  as  coaches, 
hats,  stockings,  shoes,  buckles,  or  watches,  were  invented  till 
long  after  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  truth  is,  that  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  articles  of  furniture  and  of 
clothing,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments now  in  use,  have  been  invented  within  the  last  five 
hundred  years.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  little  idea 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  various  inventions  which 
essentially  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  convenience. 

1.  You  know  that  all  edge-tools,  such  as  knives,  hatchets, 
axes,  planes,  &c.  now  used  for  cutting  and  shaping  wood,  are 
made  of  steel,  which  is  a  preparation  of  iron.  Yet  it  appears 
probable,  although  iron  is  mentioned  as  being  known  before 
the  deluge,  that  the  use  of  it  was  afterwards  lost. 

5.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  nations 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  therefore  destitute  of  ali 
those  convenient  edge-tools  now  so  common  among  us.  In 
lieu  of  these,  the  ancients  used  sharp  stones,  flints,  horn*, 
bones,  and  other  things. 

6.  But  it  is  said  that  iron  was  discovered  by  the  burning  o- 
Mount  Ida,  in  Ofcte,  ?0e>o\x\»  HSaa  i*aa*  V4Q6  b.c.     It  is  probald* 
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that  it  was  in  use  for  various  instruments,  among  the  more 
civilized  nations,  not  long  after  this  period.  Among  the 
Romans,  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  iron  was 
used  for  chains,  locks,  axes,  hoes,  spades,  and  other  tools. 

7.  But  fine  cutlery,  such  as  is  now  in  use,  was  not  known 
till  hundreds  of  years  afterwards.  Knives  for  the  table  were 
not  made  in  England  till  about  1500.  Forks  were  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  are  not  in  use  even  now 
among  the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  some  other  eastern  nations. 
Razors  appear  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  Homer ;  but  they  were  probably  not  of  steel 
till  long  after. 

8.  The  weaving  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth  was  practised  in 
very  early  times.  The  ladies  of  Rome  paid  great  attention  to 
these  arts.  Silk  was  manufactured  in  Persia  several  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  afterwards  in  Tyre  and  Constan- 
tinople. In  later  times,  the  art  of  making  silk  fabrics  passed 
into  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries. 

9.  Cotton  fabrics  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  India  had  the  art  of  calico-printing  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

10.  The  first  houses  of  mankind  were  made  of  wood,  stone, 
clay,  and  various  other  substances ;  they  were,  however,  low, 
rough,  and  inconvenient.  As  the  arts  advanced,  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  dwellings.  But  even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Nero,  almost  all  the  houses  of  Rome  were  built  of 
wood;  and  when  the  city  waa  set  OTvfo*\s^  rotast.* ^ ^^ 
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historians  say,  of  that  cruel  emperor,  three-fourths 
consequently  burnt  to  the  ground* 

11.  The  houses  of  the  rich  had  small  windows 
^parent  stone,  horn,  or  other  substances,  but  mc 
dwellings  had  no  other  windows  than  small  holes  in 
to  admit  light  and  air.  Glass  windows  were  not  i: 
till  the  fifth  century  after  Christ 

12.  Chimneys  were  not  in  use  till  the  twelfth 
Before  this,  the  smoke  escaped  through  an  openn 
roof.  It  was,  however,  very  troublesome,  and  we  ha 
to  suppose  that  even  Alexander  and  Caesar  often 
eyes  almost  put  out  with  it.  As  late  as  the  time  of  1 
three-fourth  of  the  houses  in  England  were  de; 
chimneys* 

13.  These  few  remarks  will  show  yon  that  the  w 
sents  a  very  different  state  of  things  now  from  wl 
formerly.  The  poorest  person  now  enjoys  a,  mu 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  which  Caesar 
his  wealth,  did  not  possess. 

14.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  improvements  o 
times  is  that  of  the  steam-engine.  This  contrivan 
made  to  do  the  work  which  millions  of  men  could 
done  before.  It  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
variety  of  articles.  Nor  is  this  all ;  it  is  employed 
vessels  over  the  water,  and  to  impel  carriages  upon 
with  immense  a^e&. 

15.  A  stea^A^W^^^l*^^^^  to 
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in  Hindostan.  The  Hindoos  looked  at  the  huge  vessel 
ploughing  through  the  waves,  and  spouting  forth  fire  and 
smoke,  with  great  astonishment 

16.  One  of  them  remarked  upon  the  occasion  as  follows: 
"Man  is  one  curious  thing:  he  catch  elephant,  make  him 
work;  he  catch  camel,  make  him  work;  he  catch  wind,  make 
him  work  the  big  ship ;  he  catch  water,  make  him  work  the 
mill ;  now  he  catch  fire,  make  him  work  the  steam-boat !" 

Questions.— 2.  What  might  you  imagine  of  Julius  Caesar?  3.  What 
articles  were  unknown  till  after  his  time  ?  What  have  been  invented 
within  the  last  five  hundred  years  ?  4.  What  can  you  say  of  iron  ?  5. 
What  did  the  ancients  use  instead  of  iron?  6.  When  was  iron  said  to  be 
discovered  ?  What  is  probable  ?  What  of  iron  among  the  Romans  ?  7. 
What  of  fine  cutlery?  When  were  table-knives  first  in  use?  What  of 
forks?  Razors?  8.  What  of  weaving?  Silk?  9.  What  of  cotton 
fabrics  ?  Calico-printing  ?  10.  What  of  the  first  houses  ?  Those  in  the 
time  of  Nero?  11.  What  of  windows?  12.  What  of  chimneys  ?  Smoke? 
18.  What  of  the  present  state  of  the  world?  14.  What  of  the  steam- 
engine?  Its  various  uses?  15.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  steam-boat 
at  Calcutta. 


Chap.  CCIL — General  Views  continued. 

DATES  OF  DI800VERIES  AND  INVENTIONS. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  list  of  various  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, and  tell  you  their  dates.  When  you  read  this  list,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  tell  which  of  these  things  were  known 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  wHc^m^^*^^^^ 


^^  **» 


.,  begun  a^out      *       "        .       -       "        '        *        ,    * 

aJgS-sr-  •  •  •.  • 

•ESC-*-— 
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\    Water-mills  for  grinding  invented  by  Belisarius    .  665 

Pens  for  writing  first  made  from  quills  .       .       .  .       .       685 

Building  of  stone  first  introduced  into  England     ....       670 

Lanterns  invented  by  king  Alfred 890 

Arithmetical  figures  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabia    .       991 

First  stone  bridge  built  in  England 1067 

Paper  first  made  of  cotton 1100 

Colleges  for  education  first  established  in  Paris     ....  1215 

Linen  first  made  in  England 1258 

Magnifying  glasses  invented  by  Roger  Bacon        ....  1260 

'     Windmills  invented 1299 

1     Spectacles  invented  by  Spina,  a  Monk  of  Pisa       ....  1299 

1     Looking  glasses  made  only  at  Venice 1800 

Gunpowder  invented 1380 

Cannon  invented  about  : 1840 

Painting  in  oils  invented  by  John, Van  Eyk 1852 

Cards  invented  in  France 1880 

Spurs  in  use  about 1400 

Hats  invented  at  Paris 1401 

Muskets  first  used  in  France 1414 

Paper  first  made  from  linen  rags 1417 

Pumps  invented 1425 

Engraving  for  printing  on  paper  first  known 1428 

Printing  invented  by  Faust 1441 

A.Latin  Bible,  the  first  book  printed  from  type     ....  1460 

Electricity  discovered •   .  1467 

Almanacs  first  published  in  Germany 1470 

Violins  and  watches  invented 1477 

Modern  canals  first  made  in  Italy 1481 

Tobacco  first  discovered  in  St.  Domingo 1496 

Spinning  introduced  into  England 1505 

Chocolate  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico    ....  1520 

Spinning-wheel  invented  at  Brunswick 1580 

Needles  first  made  in  England  by  a  native  of  I&&&      •       .       *  ^^ 
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Stockings  of  Bilk  first  worn  by  Henry  II.  of  France  «    3 

Knitting  stockings  first  invented  in  Spain  ,       w      i      ■  J 

Circulation  of  the  blood  first  published  .        .       .  •    * 

Foom  first  need  in  England * 

Coaches  first  introduced  into  England    , 

Bombs  first  invented  at  Venloo       ...**.■** 
Telescopes  invented  in  Germany     «       »       .       *  *    1 

Tea  first  brought  into  England  from  China    .        ,       ,      »      -   * 
Coining  with  a  die  first  practised     ......         * 

Thermo  meters  first  invented  by  Brebel,  o  Butohman    ,  »   * 

Microscopes  first  used       , ,      •   * 

Coffee  tot  brought  into  England * 

Air-guns  invented  ■%.«■•"■  •  .  .  *  j 
Railroads  first  used  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne     .       «  *    * 

Air-pumps  invented  ».»•*»•**] 
Clocks  vfith  pendulums  first  invented  about  *  *  .  *  •  ' 
Chain-shot  invented  by  Admiral  de  Witt  ■       ■       .      ■    | 

Knives  not  made  in  England  till  .       *        .       . 

First  idea  of  a  steam-engine  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester 

Fire  engines  invented 

Barometers  invented 

Guineas  coined  in  England  from  gold  brought  from  Guinea 

Buckles  invented  about 

Telegraphs  invented 

Copper  money  first  coined  in  England 

Steam-engine  first  constructed  by  Savery      . 

Prussian  blue  discovered  at  Berlin < 

First  newspaper  in  America  printed  in  Boston      ,       .       .      • 
Stereotype  printing  invented  at  Edinburgh    .       , 

First' ascent  of  a  balloon  in  France 

Sunday-schools  first  established  in  Yorkshire,  England 
Animal  electricity  discovered  by  Galvani      . 
Lithographic  eiipws^m^site&by  Senefelder,  a  German  . 
First  steam  t>o&t  s\H^^^n,^5s5A 
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of  Leicester  Square,  London,  paved  with  cast  iron  .  1817 

.chine  invented  by  Dr.  Cartwright  to  travel  without  horses  .  1821 
notive  Engine  first  used  on  Liverpool  and  Manchester 

tailway 1880 

Electrical  Telegraph  invented         ......  1887 

daguerreotype  or  Sundrawing  discovered  1888 

irt  of  Electroplating  discovered 1810 

\  Percha  made  known  by  Dr.  W.  Montgomerie     .       .  1815 

very  of  Gold  in  Australia  made  known  at  Sydney  1861 

•very  of  rich  Gold  fields  in  Siberia 1868 

v  Steamers  brought  into  more  general  use      ....  1868 

v  Paper  perfected  and  used  in  printing  books  1864 


ALPBtoEttdAi;  LT#  0*  KI^GDOlte, 


KEIGNINQ  BOTXBBltan;  OS  BVCftflOK" 


K**— 

TMml 

MtltfiMHiK 

Baden, 

Bavaria, 

**ed*rl*irmi  im£- 

Maximilian  IL, .    .    . 

Mar.  5?  1848. 

4 

Belgium, 

Brazil, 

Leopold  L,   .    .    .    . 
Pedro  DL,     .... 

July  S|l8SL 
April    7,188L 

61 
* 

Brunswick,     .    .    ,    • 

China,    , 

Colombia, 

AufUBtusiiOQiiWlmam 

Hymn  rung;,                        . 

Santander,  President 

April  2&188L 
Fe£.    2&|l860. 

4B 
62 

Denmark,  Holstein, 

Frederick  VIL,     .    . 

Jan.    20,184a 

46 

Egypt, 

Abbas  Pasha,    .    .    . 

-       184R 

— 

France,  , 

Louis  Napoleon,    .    . 
Victoria  l.,    .... 

Decern.,    1862. 

46 

Great  Britain,     .    .    . 

June  20,1837. 

34 

Greece, 

OthoL, 

Oct.      5, 183a 

88 

Hanover, 

George  V.,    .    .    .    . 

Nov.   18,1861. 

34 

Hayti, 

Faustin  I.,     .    .    ,    . 



89 

Hesse  Cassel,  .... 

Frederick  William  L, 

Nov.   20,1847. 

61 

Hesse  Darmstadt.    .    . 

Louis  III..     .... 

June  16, 1848. 

47 

Hesse  Homberg,  .    .    . 

Ferdinand  Henry  Fred. 

Sept.    7,1848. 

70 

Holland, 

William  III 

Mar.   17,1849. 

87 

Hungary  and  Austria, . 

Francis  Joseph  I.,  #  . 

Dec.     2, 1848. 

23 

Mecklenberg  Strelitz    . 

George  V.,    .    .    .    . 

Nov.     6, 1816. 

74 

Modena, 

Francis  V.,    .    .    .    . 

Jan.    22,1846. 

84 

Morocco, 

Abd-el-Rahman,    .    . 



72 

Nassau, 

Adolphus,     .... 

Aug.  20,1839. 

86 

Oldenburg,      .... 

Paul  Frederic  Augustus 

May    21,1829 

70 

Parma, 

Ferdinand  Charles,    . 

Mar.  14,1849. 

30 

Persia, 

Mahomed  Mirza  Shah, 

—       1883. 

— 

Popedom, 

y  "Pius  IX..,  .    .    .    •    . 

June  16, 1846. 

61 

Portugal, 

Prussia, 

>\"Vswfc   V>SM*^ 

\* 
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Republic,  United  States, 
Russia,    ...... 

, -j  Sardinia, 

Saxony,  .>..._ 
Sale  Colmrg  .  .  .  - 
Saxe  Weimar, .... 

Spain, 

Sweden  and  Norway,  . 
Switzerland,    .... 

— •  Turkey 

.  Tuscany, 

Two  Sicilies,    ,    .    ,    . 

— '  Wirtemberg,   .    .    .    . 

i 
i 

2$ 


Gen.  Pierce,  President, 
Nicholas  I,    .    ,    .    . 
Victor  Emanuel  IL, 
Frederick  Augustus, , 

Ernest  II 

Alexander,     .    .    .    „ 
Maria  Isabella  IL, 

Oscar  I. 

M.  GchBenbein,  Presidt 
Abdul  Medjid,  .    ,    . 
Leopold.  II.,  ,    .    .    * 
Ferdinand  IL,  .    .    . 
William  L 


Date  of  Acconimi. 

Agt 

Mar.     4, 1863. 



Dec.      1,  1826. 

67 

Mar,    23t18i0. 

as 

June    6, 1836. 

5fi 

Jan.    20,1844. 

35 

July     8, 1863. 

— 

Sept.  29,  1833. 

23 

Mar.     %  1844. 

54 

July     1, 1839 

80 

June  18, 1824. 

m 

Nov.     8, 1830. 

43 

Oct.    80,1816, 

72 

31 
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m 

m 
m 
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INSTRUCTIVE  &  INTERESTING 
BOOKS 

FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 


ALSO, 


STANDARD    SCHOOL    BOOKS, 


AMD  A  SELECTION  OF 


POPULAR,  INTERESTING,  &  raSTRUCTIVE  BOOKS 

dor  |)rmnis,  School  Ijrijts,  &t.  fa. 
ELEGANTLY   BOUND   IN   MOROCCO   EXTRA. 


Abbott's  Hoary  Head  and  the  Valleys  below.  Royal 
32mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  complete,  3  vols.,  32mo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

Affection's  Gift  and  Poet's  Offering :  a  Series  of  Original 
Poems.   82mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

Biography  of  Self- Taught  Men.    18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


h 


Book  (The)  of  Games  and  Amusements  for  Girls  and 
Boys,  Illustrated  with  (numerous  Engravings,  Squaite,  cloth, 
gilt  edges.  Is.  6d, 

Boy's  Own  Book :  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  all  the 
Diversions — Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative — of  Boyhood 
and  Youth.  With  several  Hundred  Wood-Cuts,  New  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  square  crown,  cloth,  83.  6tL 

Boyhood  (The)  of  Great  Men,  intended  as  an  Example 
to  Youth,  Bv  John  G.  Edgar.  Illustrated,  feap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s+  ti«L 

Breakfast-Table   Science:    written   expressly    for   the 

Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Young  People,  By  J.  H. 
Wright,  author  of  "  Ocean.  Work."  l$mo.  clothe  gilt  leaves. 
Is.  6d.      . 

Bunyans  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Abridged  for  Young  Per- 
sona,    With  28  Wood  Engravings*   12mo,  half-boundT  Is, 

Charlotte  Elizabeth's  Dangers  and  Deities;  or,  Disre- 
gard for  Truth,     18mo,  cloth,  Is,  6<i 

Chesterfield's  (Lord)  Advice  to  his  Son,  on  Men  and 
Manners :  to  which  ia  added  Selections  from  ColtotiTs  "  Lacon  ; 
or,  Many  Things  in  Few  WordV   32 mo,  cloth,  gilt  edgea,  Is.  OtL 

Child's  (A)  First  Lesson-Book,  Chiefly  in  words  of 
One  Syllable,  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  CO  Wood  Engravings. 
Square,  cloth,  2a.  Gd, 

Child's  (The)  Cheerful  Companion ;  or,  Head  and  be 
Happy.  With  numerous  coloured  Engravings.  Square,  cloth. 
3s.  b'd. 

Child's  (The)  Own  Book,  Illustrated  with  nearly  300 
Kngra.  ings  on  Woiid.  The  Seventh  Edition,  greatly  improved, 
Itiuio,  cloth,  gilt  edgea,  7a,  6d, 

Child's  (The)  Own  Story  Book;  or,  Tales  and  Dialogues 
for  the  Nursery.  By  Mr*.  Jerrasn.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings*  feqWc,  dottv  3s,  tid_ 


Child's  (Mrs.)  Girl's  Own  Book  of  Amusements, 
Studies,  and  Employments  for  Young  Ladies.  With  numerous 
Engravings.  The  Fifteenth  Edition.  Entirely  re-edited,  square, 
cloth,  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  Year ;  showing  what  Mr. 
Brown  Did,  Thought,  and  Intended  to  Do,  during  that  Festive 
Season.  Now  first  edited  from  the  Original  MSS.  (Mess),  with 
Notes  and  47  Illustrations.    Square,  cloth,  elegant,  5s. 

Cinderella ;  or,  the  Little  Glass  Slipper.  With  many 
Engravings.   4to,  2s.  6d. 

Cobbin's  (Kev.  Ingram)  School  Hand-Book  to  the  Holy 
Bible.  With  Illustrations.   18mo,  cloth,  2s. 

Crabb's  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge :  an  Expla- 
nation of  Words  and  Things  connected  with  all  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Illustrated  with  nearly  700  Wood  Engravings.  Fifth 
Edition,  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  9s. 

Cream  (The)  of  Scientific  Knowledge :  a  Note-Book  of 
General  Information,  so  brief  and  pithy,  vet  clear  and  easy,  that 
an  hour's  perusal  may  supply  a  Stock  of  Useful  Intelligence  on 
almost  every  Subject.  A  New  Edition.  By  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wright.    Illustrated  by  Diagrams,  &c.    18mo,  cloth,  3s. 

Early  Friendships:  A  Tale,  by  Mrs.  Esther  Copley. 
Frontispiece.    18mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 


New  Edition,  12mo, 
New  Edition, 


Edgeworth's  (Maria)  Moral  Tales, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Edgeworth's  (Maria)  Parent's  Assistant, 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Elizabeth ;  ou,  Les  Exiles  de  SibeVie,  suivi  de  la  Prise 
de  Jericho,  par  Madame  Cottin,  revu  de  Guilhabaud  Leclerc. 
32mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

English  (The)  Gentlewoman;  or,  A  Practical  Manual 
for  Young  Ladies  on  their  Entrance  into  Society.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  4s. 


English  (The)  Matron :  a  Practical  Ma 
Wive*.  By  the  Author  of  a  The  English  Ge 
8voT  doth,  -U- 

English  (The)  Struwwelpeter ;  or,  Pre 
Funny  Pictures,  eolourtid,  for  Little  Children 
1  Inflitu'iim.    Small  4  to,  2&.  i'.U 

Entertainment  for  the  Nursery:  a  Collect 
Tale*.    155  Engravings.    18mo>  cloth,  3a. 

Evenings  at  Home  j  or,  Juvenile  Budge 
Dr.  Aikiu  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  A  New  Ed  it  it 
Illustrated  by  B  Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo,  33, 

Female  Happiness ;  or3  the  Lady's  Han- 
With  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  John  Edmund  I 
Yicar  of  St.  HdeVu,  Bifthops^iite.    Fcap.  Svo 

Floral  Telegraph;  or,  Affection's  Signal 
Captain  Manyatt,  H,N.  With  6  coloured  Flat 

Gay's  Fables,  with  upwards  of  100  Em 
tiugham  a  beautiful  Edition).    32 mo,  cloth,  2 

Gift  (The)  Book  of  Biography  for  Young 
fcap.  H\»,  doilu  2h.  lid. 

Guy 'ft  Juvenile  Letter- Writer;  being  Mi 
the  Cjw  of  Schools  and  Families,  intended  to 
Youth  in  their  tirst  attempts  at  Epistolary  Cp 
Joseph  Guy,  jun.,  of  Magdalen- Hall,  Osfbn 
English  Speaker,  &c.     Frontispiece,  JSmo,  Is 

Happy  Sui i d ay  s.  By  Mrs .  G rive.  Pla to: 
cloth,  Gs. 

Harry's  Ladder  to  Learning,  Illustr: 
Wood  Engraving.    Square,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Home  and  its  Domestic  Scenes.  By  1 
Author  of  thfi  ^"LwitT^Ntfiur    &&$&,  cloth,  £ 


Howitt's  (Mary)  Juvenile  Books,  entitled  Tales  for  the 
People  and  their  Children.  Sold  separately.  18mo,  cloth,  gilt, 
Is.  6d.  each. 


1.  Strive  and  Thrive. 

2.  Sowing  and  Reaping. 

3.  Little  Coin  Much  Care. 

4.  Hope  On,  Hope  Ever. 

5.  Who  shall  be  Greatest  ? 

6.  Work  and  Wages. 

7.  Alice  Franklin. 


8.  No  Sense  like  Common  Sense. 

9.  Love  and  Money. 

10.  Which  is  the  Wiser? 

11.  My  Uncle  the  Clock-maker. 

12.  The  Two  Apprentices. 

13.  My  Own  Storv;     or,   The 
Autobiography  of  a  Child. 


•«•  The  whole  of  the  interesting  series  of  books  written  by  Mrs.  Howitt 
are  marked  by  a  graceful  intelligence,  and  a  simple  tenderness,  which  at 
once  charm  the  readers,  and  win  their  affections  for  the  author. 

Investigation ;  or,  Travels  in  the  Boudoir.  By  Caroline 
a  Halsted.  Illustrated  with  13  Engravings.  Third  Edition, 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

King  Nut-Cracker ;  or,  the  Dream  of  Poor  Keinhold,  a 
Fairy  Tale  for  Children.  By  Dr.  Heinrich  Hoffmann,  author  of 
"  The  English  Struwwelpeter,"  translated  by  J.  R  Planch^,  Esq. ; 
author  of  "  The  Golden  Branch,"  "  Island  of  Jewels,"  "Mr. 
Buckstone's  Ascent  of  Mount  Parnassus,"  &c.  Illustrated  with 
28  coloured  Plates.    Small  4to,  boards,  3s.  6d. 

Life  (A)  of  Wellington,  for  Boys.  By  W.  H.  Kelly. 
Illustrated  by  John  Absolon.    Royal  18mo,  half- bound,  3s.  6d. 

Mamma's  Entertaining  Description  of  the  Trees,  Plants, 
Shrubs,  and  Herbs  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  With  co- 
loured Engravings.   Square,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6<L 

Merry  Little  Tales  for  Merry  Little  Hearts.    16  large 

coloured  Plates.    4to,  boards,  2s.  6d. 
More's  (Hannah)  Stories  for  Persons  of  the  Middle 

Ranks.    Royal  32mo,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  2s.  6d. 
More's  (Hannah)  Tales  for  the  Common  People.   Royal 

32mo,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  2s.  6d. 

More's  (Hannah)  Sacred  Dramas ;  Search  after  Happi- 
ness, and  Essays  on  various  Subjects.  Royal  32mo,  cloth,  gilt 
leaves,  2s.  6d. 


Naughty  Boys  and  Girls.  With  coloured  Plates* 
paniou  to  Struwwulpeter.    4U>,  boards,  2e»  6d, 

Ocean  Work,  Ancient  and  Modern;  or,  Evenings  at 
Sea  and  Land.  By  J.  H.  Wright,  author  of  "  Breakfast  Table 
Science."    18mo,  cloth,  gilt,  is.  fid. 

Overland  (The)  Alphabet,  from  Sketches  taken  en  route, 

by  Isabel  D ->    Ulnstrated  with  28  superior  coloured  Platm 

4  to,  boards,  3s. 


PETER  PARLEY'S  POPULAR  WORKS. 

Uniformly,  printed,  with  numerous  EngravingSj  bound 
in  crimson  cloth,  elegant,  gilt  leaves. 

PkdM  to  Order  Ttgff$  Edition* 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Animals.     With  500  Wood 

Engravings,    IGrno,  6a* 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Christmas.   With  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.    5s. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Woks,    Many  Wood  Engraving  5s. 

Peter    Pari  ey 's    Tal  es    about    E  ur ope,    Asia ,     A  frica, 
America  and  Oceania.  135  Engraving    Square,  5s, 

Peter  Parley's  Grammar  of  Geography,   With  Maps  and 
numerous  Engravings.    Square,  3s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Embellished  with  98  beautiful  Engravings.    Square,  3s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Universal  History,  on  the  Basis  of  Geo- 
graphy, for  the  use  of  Families,  with  Maps.    Square,  5s. 

Peter  Parley's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Cuts, 
square,  oa.  Mu 


Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Plants.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon.    Engravings  on  Wood.  16 mo,  5s. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Rome  and  Modern  Italy. 
Illustrated  by  100  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Thompson,  &c. 
Square,  3s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  of  the  Sea.  Embellished  with 
numerous  Engravings.    Square,  3s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  and 
Comets.    With  130  Wood  Cuts.    Square,  3s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  the  United  States.  Nume- 
rous Wood  Cuts.  Square,  3s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Lives  of  Washington  and  Franklin. 
Embellished  with  Engravings.    3s.  6<L 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at 
Sea.    With  Engravings  on  Wood.    3s.  6d. 
%*  15  vols,  in  Mahogany  Case,  Glass  Door,  £3  16s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Child's  Own  Atlas.  With  12  original 
Maps,  engraved  on  Steel  and  coloured,  by  A.  G.  Findlay,  F.R.A.S. 
Square,  cloth,  2s. 

Peter  Parley's  Walks  in  the  Country;  or,  Rural  Pickings: 
being  attractive  Points  in  Country  Life  and  Scenery,  &c. 
Coloured  Frontispiece.  By  the  Editor  of  Peter  Parley's  Europe, 
&c.    Royal  18mo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 


Parlour  Magic:  a  Manual  of  Amusing  Experiments, 
Transmutations,  Sleights  and  Subtleties,  Legerdemain,  &c. 
Third  Edition.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Square,  cloth, 
4s.  6d. 

Philip's  (Uncle)  Conversations  about  the  Whale  Fishery 
and  the  Polar  Seas.    Numerous  Cute.    Sogxax*..,  OaafQaV^Safc- 
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Picture  (The)  Nursery  Sunday-Book  for  Young  Children. 

With  100  lUustration*.     Edited  by  Miss  Corner,    1  tfmo- cbth  5*. 
Poor  Rich  Man,   and  Rich  Poor  Man.      By  Miss  Sedg- 
wick, author  of  "The  Lore  token,*1  &e.  &c«  Stan*  clutb*  gill,  tU 

Poplar  Grove  ;  or,  Little  Harry  and  his  Unela  Benjamin: 
a  Tale  for  Youth,  By  Esther  Copley,  author  of  ^  Early  Friend* 
ships*"    lBino,  bound"  in  cloth,  gilt,  "la.  (id. 

Present  (A)  for  an  Apprentice;  to  which  is  added 
Franklin  V  Way  to  Wealth,  By  the  late  Thomas  Tegg,  Esq. 
With  Engravings.    Square,  cloth,  ^ilt  edges,  is,  6d. 

Religious  Emblems  and  Allegories :  a  Series  of  Engrav- 
ing* designed  to  illustrate  Divine  Truth.  By  the  Kev.  W, 
Holmes.  A  New  Edition,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rfft 
James  Smith,  author  of  '*  The  Book  that  will  Suit  yon,"  Fcap. 
8vt»j  antique  cloth,  red  edges,  5s. 

Rohinson  Crusoe  (The  Life  and  Adventures  of),  By  D. 
De  Foe,  With  a  Memoir,  and  30U  lUu*tratiou*j  by  Granville, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Gs.  6d. 

Rasselas,  Rclisarius,  Sol  y  man  and  A I  men  a,  Indian 
Cottage,  Paul  and  Virgin! a," and  Elizabeth.  Complete  in  1  voL 
"With  Steel  Frontispiece,  by  J.  Gilbert,  Esq.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  -la.  lid. 

Something    for   the   Children :     a   Gift-Book    for    all 
Occasions,     Bv   *T-    W.    Green,    author    of   the    iA  Universal 
Primer,"  &c.    "With  Illustrations.     Square,  cloth,  2s,  6d, 
***  Mr  Charles  Dlckc  n*h  in  a.  kind  letier  to  the  Author,  frays,  "  1  havo  road 

your  liteli'  buok^,  and  ttdiik  llitfii  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  the  amuac- 

meut  and  Instruction  of  elilldruii/' 

Southey's  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.     Dlustrated  by  George 
Cruikstuiuk*  Fcap,  8vot  boards,  Is ,  doth,  Is.  Gd. 
*»*  One  of  the  most  tiwiutltiil  mil  Interesting  pieces  of  biography  in  the 
language- 

(Swiss  (The)  Family  Robinson  ;  or,  Adventures  in  a 
Insert  island-  A  New  Edition,  completely  Revised  and 
Corrected.  "With  Uluatmiara  by  John  Gilbert.  Fcap.  Svn* 
doth,  3a.  6d. 


Tales  of  the  Sea  and  Land.     By  Mrs.  D.   Osborne. 

Illustrated  by  Cooper,  R.A.    Square,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

***  A  most  instructive  and  elegant  present  for  the  young,  which  parents 

and  teachers  will  find  both  amusing  and  edifying  to    their   children  or 

pupils. — Eclectic  Review. 

Three  Experiments  of  Living :  Living  within  the  Means ; 
Living  up  to  the  Means ;  and  Living  beyond  the  Means.  To 
•which  is  now  added,  "  Elinor  Fulton.'^  The  Twenty-first 
Edition.  >  32mo,  cloth,  gilt,  2s. 

Village  (The)  and  the  Vicarage ;  or,  Rural  Sketches. 
By  Eliza  Bruce.    18mo,  cloth,  gilt,  Is.  6d. 


STANDARD    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

Adam's  Koman  Antiquities,  by  Boyd,  with  the  Questions 
added.    Royal  18mo,  cloth,  7s. 

Ainsworth's  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and  Latin 
Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Dymock.    18mo,  cloth,  7s. 


ANTHON'S   (PROFESSOR)    CLASSICAL   WORKS. 

Anthons  Caesar's  Commentaries,  by  G.  B.  Wheeler, 
A.B.    12mo,  roan,  6s. 

Anthon's  Cicero's  Orations,  by  G.  B.  Wheeler,  A.B. 
12mo,  roan,  6s. 

Anthon's  Greek  Grammar,  revised  by  Dr.  Major  of 
King's  College.    12mo,  roan,  4s. 

Anthon's  Greek  Prosody,  by  Dr.  Major.     12mo,  roan, 
2s.  6d. 


Anthon's  Greek  Reader,  selected  principally  from  the 

Work  of  F.  Jacob*.  Professor  in  tht  Gymnasium  at  Gothi,  with 
Kugliah  Notes,  Critical  and  Explaimtory *  a  Metrical  Index  14 
llumer  and  Anacreoa.  and  a  copious  Lexicon.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  Eev*  James  Boyd,  LL.D*    !2niot  roan,  7**  Gil 

Anthon'ii  Homer's  Iliad  (the  first  three  Books),  A 
New  Edition,  by  B,  Dsvfc*  Fh*  D.t  Lipi*     12moT  roan^  7*.  6d. 

Anthon's  Latin  Grammar,  revised  by  the  Rev*  W„  Hayes, 

King's  College.    12mo,  roan,  is* 

Anthon's  Horace,  with  Explanatory  Notes  selected  from 
the  lar^r  Edition*  Revised  and  corrected  by  J.  Boyd,  LLJ)., 
Master  of  the  High- School,  Edinburgh*    12m  o,  roan,  7s*  6d* 

A n thon' s  Sail ust ,  with  copi o its  English  Notes-  Eleventh 
Edition,    By  J.  Boyd*  LL.D.    12mo,  roan,  os* 

Anthon's  Virgil's  vEneid,  with  English  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory;  a  Metrical  Cla vis,  and  an  Historical^  Geo- 
uraj>hicalT  and  ^tvthological  Index*  Edited*  with  considerable 
Altcratinns  and  a<U|ited  to  the  use  of  English  Schools  and  Col- 
t^etj  bv  the  Rev.  \\ .  Trollope*  M.A*     12mot  roan*  7a.  fid* 

Ati t lion's  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  with  English 
Xifti-n,  Critical  and  Explanatory  \  and  a  Metrical  Index,  Revised 
nnd  corrected  by  Nichols    12mo,  roan,  fls* 

Anthon's  Anahasis  of  Xenophon,  with  English  Kotes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  A.  New  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected bv  John  Doran.  LL.D*  With  a  Map  bv  FinuU&vT  of  the 
HutitL*  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  a  Plan  of  the.  Battle  t>f  Cnnax*, 
lfruo,  roan,  7s,  fa'd- 
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ATLASES. 

Findlay's  (Alexander,  F.R.G.S.)  Classical  Atlas,  to 
illustrate  Ancient  Geography,  comprised  in  26  Maps,  coloured, 
showing  the  various  Divisions  of  the  World  as  known  to  the 
Ancients.  Composed  from  the  most  authentic  Sources ;  with  an 
Index  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Names;  also  a  careful  Fac- 
simile of  a  Portion  of  the  famous  Tabula  Peutingeriana.  Royal 
8vo,  half-bound,  12s. 

Findlay's  Junior  Classical  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography, 

containing  13  Maps,  coloured ;  with  a  copious  Index,  adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Schools,  Private  Families,  &c.  &c.  By  A.  Findlay, 
Author  of  Modern  Atlas,  &c    Imp.  8vo,  half-bound,  5s. 

Findlay's  Modern  General  Atlas,  consisting  of  32  Maps, 
coloured,  with  Introduction  and  copious  Index.  Imp.  8vo,  half- 
bound,  12s. 

Findlay's  Junior  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography,  contain- 
ing 17  Maps,  finely  coloured,  with  a  copious  Index,  adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Schools,  &c     Imp.  8vo,  half-bound,  5s. 

Findlay's  Comparative  Atlas  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography,  comprised  in  54  Maps,  coloured;  showing  the 
various  divisions  of  the  World  as  known  to  the  Ancients,  and 
their  corresponding  Sites  and  Boundaries  in  Modern  Countries ; 
derived  from  the  most  authentic  Sources.  With  an  Introduction 
to  Ancient  Geography,  and  an  Index,  in  two  parts. — 1.  The 
Ancient  before  the  Modern  Names  of  Countries,  Cities,  &c ; 
2.  The  Modern  before  the  Ancient  Names.  Royal  4to,  half- 
bound,  £1  lis.  6<L 

Carpenter's  (T.)  Arithmetic,  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  by  T.  Carpenter,  author  of  the  "  Scholar's  ^Spelling 
Assistant.  New  Edition,  carefully  corrected,  and  considerably 
enlarged,  by  W.  Rutherford,  LL.D.,  Royal  Military  College, 
Woolwich.    12mo.,  cloth,  Is.  6<L 

Carpenter'sl  (William)  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of 
English  Synonymes.  Fourth  Edition.  With  upwards  of  One 
Thousand  New  Words  added.    Royal  18moA  cloth^  ^  €&» 


BONNYCASTLE'S    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

Xew  Editions  enlarged  and  improved,  by  the  Rev*  R.  C+  Tyson, 
M.A.,  Cambridge,  late  Head-Maater  of  the  Mathematical  School, 
Christ's  Hospital* 

Introduction  to  Algebra.     1 2 mo,  roan,  4s* 

Key  to  Algebra.     12mo,  roan,  4s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Mensuration,     12mo,  roan,  4a«  (3d, 

Key  to  Mensuration.     12mo,  roan,  5s.  6d> 

Arithmetic.     12mo,  roan,  3s.  6<L 

Key  to  Arithmetic.     12mo,  roan,  4s,  0d. 


Davenport's  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised,  Corrected, 

and  Enlarged,  of  WubWi  Frunoundnju;  Dictionary.       18mo , 
cloth,  6s. 

Davenport's,   with    Key  to    Classical    Pronunciation. 

lftmo,  cloth,  fa.  Gd. 
%*  The  work  has  been  augmented  by  the  insertion  of  nearly  five  thouranrt 
words;  many  additions  and  corrections  RJive  been  marie  In  tlie  definition*  ;  a 
bolder  and  more  legible  type,  cast  for  the  purpose,  has  been  employed;  and 
the  utmost  care  has  been  token  To  render  the  volume  perfectly  free  from 
tyTHj£niphle*l  errors- 

Enfield's  Speaker,  with  Additions,  by  K,  A.  Davenport . 

12mo,  roan,  3fl*  6d» 
Fenning's  Universal  Spelling*     Cloth,  6d. 

Geography  and  History,  seleeted  by  a  Lsdy  for  the 
Use  t^her  own  Children.  En  large  rl  by  Samuel  Maunder, 
author  of  the  tA  Treasury  of  KnowleoW  &c+  New  Edition. 
Continued  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  He  v.  H+  Rhodes,  12mo, 
rouii,  4s,  6(1. 
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Gerlach's  (J.  J.,  LL.D.)  Comprehensive  German  and 
English  Dictionary,  in  Two  Parts,  German-English  and  Eng- 
glish-German,  with  lists  of  Irregular  Verbs  and  their  Inflexions, 
and  of  Geographical  and  Christian  Names,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo, 
roan,  7s.  6<L 

Guy's  (Joseph)  New  Speaker,  containing  choice  selec- 
tions of  Poetry  and  Prose,  from  some  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  writers  in  the  English  Language,  intended  to  furnish 
Youth  in  Schools  and  Families  with  a  Class-Book  that  will  at 
once  interest,  gratify,  and  instruct  By  Joseph  Guy,  jun.,  of 
Magdalen-Hall,  Oxford.  Frontispiece  and  other  Engravings. 
12mo,  roan,  3s.  6d. 

Goldsmith's  Grammar  of  Geography.  New  and  Im- 
proved Edition,  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  With  Maps 
and  Plates.    Royal  18mo,  roan,  3s.  6d. 

Goldsmith's  Key  to  Ditto.     9d. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  abridged  by  Dymock, 
continued  to  1852.    12mo,  roan,  3s.  6<L 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome.  2  vols,  in  1, 12 mo.  bound, 
2s.  6<L 

Hutton's  Course  of  Mathematics.  New  Edition.  En- 
tirely remodelled,  and  adapted  to  the  Instruction  now  pursued 
in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  by  W.  Rutherford, 
F.R.A.S.    8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

Hutton's  Recreations  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. New  Edition.  Revised,  and  numerous  Additions,  by 
Edward  Riddle.  F.R.A.S.,  Mathematical  Master,  Royal  Hos- 
pital, Greenwich.    400  Wood  Cuts.    8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

Key  (A)  to  Rutherford  Edition  of  Hutton's  Course  of 
Mathematics,  as  adapted  to  the  course  of  Instruction  now 
pursued  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  containing  Solutions 
to  all  the  Exercises,  from  the  beginning  of  Simple  Equations 
to  the  End  of  the  Course.  By  James  Hickie,  Esq.  8vo, 
cloth,  7s. 
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Johnson's  (Samuel,  LL.D.),  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  greatly  improved  bv  an  Augmentation  uf 
home  Thousand  Words  and  Technical  Terms :  subjoined  is  i 
concise  Classical  Mythology ;  a  List  of  Men  of  I^eiirninfr  and 
Genius ;  and  Phrases  from  Various  Languages,  and  Translations 
of  the  Mottoes  of  the  Nobility.    S2mo,  cloth,  Is.  6tL 

Keith  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  Enlarged  and  Improved  * 
By  the  Rev.  G,  K  Wright,  M,A,  Plate*,  Diagram*,  &c  12mg, 
roan,  6s,  6d, 

Leinpriere's  Classical  Dictionary.  Revised  and  Cor- 
rceted,  with  mrnierom  Addition*  and  Improvement*,  b? 
W,  Part,  M.A.    18moT  doth,  7s. 

Levizac's  (M,  De)  Theoretical  and  Practical   Grammar 

of  the  French  Tongue,  in  which  all  the  principal  DimeultMas  are 
explained  agreeably  to  the  Decisions  of  the  French  Academy. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  by  M,  Rollin,  B,A«  I2oio, 
roan,  5a. 

Key  to  Ditto,    By  H.  G.  Rollin,  B,A.   12mo,  roan,  3s, 

Mavor's  Spelling,     Cloth,  6d, 

Mavor's  Spelling,     A  very  superior  Edition,  Is.  3dP 


MBADOWS'S    DICTIOtfAEIES,    &c,    &c. 

Italian  and  English,  and  English  and  Italian  Dictionary, 
18mo,  cloth,  7a, 

Now  Pronouncing  French  Dictionary,  on  the  Basis  of 
Nugent.    18mot  cloth,  7*. 

S  parish-  English     and     English- Spanish    Dictionary, 

l2mo,  cloth,  7b. 

New  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language.    18mo,  roan, 
la.  G± 

New  French  Grammar,  tvith  Exercises  adapted  to  the 
.Rules.    Medium  ft\o,  ctat\v  ftfc  £&. 
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MURRAY'S   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

New  Editions,  Improved  by  Tyson. 

English  Grammar.     New  Edition.     12mo,  roan,  4s. 

English  Grammar  (abridged).     l8mo,  sheep,  Is. 

English  Exercises.     12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Key  to  Ditto.     12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

English  Reader.     12mo,  roan,  4s. 

Introduction  to  the  English  Header.  12mo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

Grammar  and  Exercises,  abridged:  comprising  the 
Substance  of  his  large  Grammar  and  Exercises,  with  additional 
Notes  and  Illustrations.    By  G.  Gartley.    18mo,  bound,  2s, 

MangnalTs  (R.)  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Questions, 
for  the  use  of  Young  People,  &c.  Corrected  and  Adapted  for 
the  use  of  English  Schools,  by  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Wright.  A  New 
Edition,  Corrected  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Joseph  Guy,  jun.,  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  Illustrated*  with  a  new  Historical 
Frontispiece,  engraved  on  Steel,  from  a  Drawing  by  Gilbert. 
With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    Fcap.  8vo.  roan,  4s.  6d. 

Novum  Testamentum  Grsece  (Glasgow  University  Edi- 
tion)*   32mo,  cloth,  5s. 

***  Uniform  with  the  32mo  edition  of  the  Septuaglnt. 


PERRIN'S   SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

EDITED  BY  MISS  WRIGHT,  VIZ., 

Elements  of  French  Conversation.  12mo,  bound,  Is.  6d. 
French  Fables.    12mo,  bound,  2s.  6d. 
French  Spelling  Book.  12mo,  bound,  2a* 
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Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece.     With  Notes,  &c,  by 

James  Boyd,.  LL.D.  P2mo,  doth,  7s.  Gd. 

Septuagint  (The),  Greek.  A  most  beautiful  Book,  2 
vols.  32oio,  cloth,  12a. 

***  Uniform  with  the  Novum  Testament  um, 

Simson's  Elements  of  Euclid.  New  Edition,  Revised 
and  Corrected  liy  W.  Rutherford,  F.R.A.S.    18mo,  cloth,  5a, 

Tegg*s  First  Book  for  Children,  Designed  for  the  Use 
of  Schools;  containing  easy  and  progressive  Lessons  of  Reading 
and  Spelling,  adapted  to  the  Infant  Mind,  and  by  their  arraMffe- 
mcnt  calculated  to  insure  improvement.    Half-pound,  Gd- 

Walkingarae's  Tutors  Assistant,  by  E,  Barker,  12mo, 
bound,  1b,  6<L 

Walkmgame's  Tutor's  Key  to  Ditto,  by  Blrkin.     12ino, 

bound,  3s, 

Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  New  Edi- 
tion. "With  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.    8vo,  doth,  5s. 

Walker  and  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, with  the  Pronunciation  simplified,  on  an  entirely  new 
Plan,  A  New  Edition  by  Jamiesou,  with  the  addition  of  several 
Thousand  Words,    Svo,  cloth,  (Ja.  fid. 

Watt's    (Isaac)  Short  View  of  Scripture  History, 
New  and  Revised  Edition.    Royal  18mo,  elotn,  2s. 

Wettenhall's  (Edward,  D.D.)  Greek  Grammar.  Newly 
Translated  and  Arranged,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
compiled  from  the  most  eminent  Philologists,  by  George  R. 
Wheeler,  A.B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Revised  and  greatly 
improved*    12mo,  roan,  3s. 

Wright's  (M,)  Greek-English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon- 

ISino,  clothe  7s. 
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BOOKS 
FOB  PEESENT8,  SCHOOL  PRIZES,   &c. 

ELEGANTLY  BOUND  IN  MOROCCO. 

Alexander  the  Great  (The  Life  and  Actions  of).     By 
Rev.  John  Williams,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 
***  The  whole  history  is  written  In  a  manner  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
cariosity  and  rouse  the  reflection  of  the  youthful  reader. 

Barrow's  Eventful  History  of  the  Mutiny  and  Piratical 
Seizure  of  H.M.S.  Bounty.    Illustrated.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

Blunt's  (Kev.  T.)  Sketches  of  the  Keformation  in  Eng- 
land.   Fcap.  8vo,  7s.    t 
•»•  This  is  a  compact,  but  lively  and  most  entertaining  sketch  of  the 
English  Reformation,  and  the  personal  history  of  the  great  founders  of  oar 
National  Church. 

Book  (The)  of  British  Poesie,  Ancient  and  Modern; 
being  Select  Extracts  from  our  best  Poets,  arranged  in  Chrono- 
logical Order.  With  an  Essay  on  British  Poetry,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Gilfillan,  A.M.    Frontispiece.    Square  12mo,  12s. 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Engravings  on  wood.  Fcap, 
8vo,  7s. 

Brewster's    (Sir    David)    Life  of   Sir    Isaac  Newton. 
Portrait  and  Wood-cuts.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 
*/  This  Is  the  only  extended  Life  of  the  greatest  of  English  philosophers. 

Buck's  Anecdotes :  Keligious,  Moral,  and  Entertaining. 
Interspersed  with  a  Variety  of  Useful  Observations.  Fcap.  8vo, 
8s. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With  Mason's  Notes, 
and  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.    18mo,  6s. 

Burns' s  (Robert)  Poetical  Works.  With  Life  and  Notes 
by  A.  C.  Cunningham,  Esq.  A  new  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 
18mo,  10s. 
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Burna's  (Robert)  Poetical  and  Prose  Works,  With  Life, 
Notes*  and  Correspondence,  by  A.  C.  Cunningham,  Esq,  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Byron's  (Lord)  Poetical  Works,  With  Illustrations, 
Crown  tfvo,  32*.  6<L 

Byron* a  (Lord)  Poetical  Works,    Life  and  Notes,  by 

Allan  Cuimhigb&m,    10  Illustrations  (Family  Edition},    14mo, 
10*. 

Byron's  (Lord)  Poetical  Works,     Complete  in  1  hand- 
some volume;  the  last  and  beat  Edition.  With  Notes  by  Ifo 
Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Lockbart,  and  MUman.     Koj-al  6ro, 
(Murray),   22s, 

Byron's  (Lord)  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals.  By  T. 
Moore.    Uniform  with  tile  Works.    Royal  Svo,  22a. 

Chronicles  of  London  Bridge.  By  an  Antiquary, 
Embellished  with  numerous  beautiful  Cuts.  Feap.  8vo,  7a. 
Much  valuable  civic  Watery  and  legend  is  a  ere  embodied,  adorned  with 
language  at  once  precis  classical,  and  nervous  \  while  the  accompanying 
Illustration  a,  fifty  ^six  in  number,  preserve  mere  perfect  reminiscence*  of 
society  and  manners  in  the  olden  time  than  toe  most  technical  and  laboured 
<!  inscriptions, 

Clarke  (Samuel)  on  the  Promises  of  Scripture,     By 

Carpenter.     32m o,  4s. 

Court  and  Camp  of  Buonaparte,  with  a  whole   length 

Portrait  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  other  Portraits.   Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

Those  who  wish  to  glean  a  complete  knowledge  of  *L  Napoleon  an^   his 

Times  "  will  find  no  work  In  tbe  English  language  which  conveys  such  In* 

formation  in  a  more  concise  shape  or  a  more  lively  manner. 

Coleridge's  Poems,     Complete  in  1  vol,    Fcap,  8vo,  8s* 
Cowper's   Poetical   Works,      A    Sew  and    Complete 


Edition,   by  Grimsliaw. 
and  Portrait,  7s,  Gd\ 


In  1  vol,  I8mc,  with  a  Vignette  Title 


Cowper's     Poetical 
r%al  l&mo,  VIk 


Works,      With    6    Engravings, 
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Cowper's  Life  and  Works,  by  Grimshaw.     Illustrated 
with  7  Steel  Engravings  by  Greatbach.    Uniform  with  Byron, 
Southey,  Crabbe,  &c.     Medium  8vo,  24s. 
While  true  genius  is  beloved,  and  true  poetry  admired,  Cowper  will  not  fail 

to  be  placed  among  the  greatest  poets,  the  noblest  patriots,  and  the  best  men. 

Crabb's  (Kev.  GL)  Poetical  Works.  New  and  Com- 
plete Edition.    Royal  8vo,  (Murray,)  21s. 

CrabVs  (George,  A.M.)  Dictionary  of  General  Know- 
ledge, comprising  an  Explanation  of  Words  and  Things  con- 
nected with  Literature  and  Science,  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Davis,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  13s.  6d. 

Cream  (The)  of  Scientific  Knowledge:  a  Note  Book 
of  General  information,  with  Diagrams,  &c.  New  Edition.  By 
Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.    18mo,  7s. 

Croker  s  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South 
of  Ireland.    Numerous  spirited  Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo.  7s. 
Mr.  Croker's  collection  of  Irish  legends  is  rich  in  that  racy  humour  that 
characterises  his  countrymen. 

De  Foe's  Journal  of  the   Plague   Year.     With    His- 
torical Notes,  by  E.  W.  Brayley,  F.S.A.    Fcap.  8vo,    7s. 
From  De  Foe's  interesting  History  of  the  Plague,  we  may  derive  more  in- 
formation than  from  all  the  other  publications  on  the  subject  put  together. 

Evan's  Sketch  of  all  Religions.  New  Edition. 
Brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Bransby. 
Royal  18mo,  18s. 

French  Classics,    with    Notes  and  Memoirs    of    each 
Author.    By  Professor  L.  T.  Ventouillac.    18mo. 
Nouveaux  Morceaux  Choises  de  Buffon.  5s. 
La  Chaumiere  Indienne,  St.  Pierre.  5s. 
Choix  des  Contes  Moraux  de  Marmontel.  5s. 
Pense'es  de  Pascal.  5s. 

Gems  from  the  Poets  :  containing  Living  Poets;  Chaucer 
to  Goldsmith ;  Falconer  to  Campbell ;  Shakspeare ;  Sacred  Poetryfc 
and  American  Poets.    6  vols.  32mo^  24a. 
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Goldsmith's   (Oliver)    Miscellaneous  Works.      Life  by 

Washington  Irving.     EagravingB.  lSmo,  10s* 

Herbert's  (GeoTge)  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejacula- 
tions ;  with  The  Priest  to  the  Temple ;  or,  the  Country  Parson, 
82mOj  A*,  fid, 

Herbert  (George)  the  Works  of ;  including  the  Prudon- 

torn  Jacnla  s  with  Remarks  on  his  Writings,  ami  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life,  by  Willi  am  Jerd&n.  Elegantly  printed  in  antique  type, 
with  fine  Portrait.     Square,    l(te«  6d*. 

Head's  (Major  F,  B.)  Life  of  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian 
Traveller.     Portrait  and  Haps.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 
The  author  lies  contrived  to  compress  Into  this  very  Interesting  volume  the 
best  parts  nf  Brace'*  life  cuid  voluminous  travels,  without  omitting  one  tn- 
client  of  Importance  and  Interest, 

History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,    By  Sir  Francis  Falgrave. 
Maps*  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s, 

History  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia  undertaken  by  the 

Emperor  Napoleon.      By    General    Count  Philip    dc    Segur. 

Portraits.      Revised    and  corrected.      With   additional    Notes ^ 

a  vol*,  frap.  8vo,  14s, 

The  translation  made  for  this  edition  exhibits  evidence  of  the  utmost  care, 

and  tbe  in  is-tstate  merits  Into  which  the  author  inadvertently  fell  have  been 

corrected  by  tbe  translator. 

Irving' s  (Washington)   Sketch-Book.     2  Plates,  2  vols, 
Fcap.  8vo,  14a. 
Had  Mr*  Irving  left  no  other  memorial  of  Ids  genius  than  the  Sketch- Hook, 
it  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  the  admiration  of  every  accom- 
plish i:d  mind. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher 
Columbus.     With  Portraits,  MapsT  As&    Fcap.  Hvo5  7s, 
Asa  book  of  amwement  and  hist  ruction,  It  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
biographical  sketch  of  the  age* 

Irving's  (Washington)  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the 
Companions  of  Columbus.    Map.    Fcap.  8yd,  7s. 
The  charm  of  Mr.  Irving1*  style  has  never  been  displayed  more  strikingly 
than  in  this  little  manual  ot  trocTotrtutu. 
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Kirke  White's  (Henry)  Poetical  Works.  Life  by  Robert 
Southey.    With  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Life  (The)  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  By  J.  F.  Hollings. 
Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  surnamed  the  Great,  King 
of  Sweden.    By  J.  F.  Hollings.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  With  15  Engravings  on 
Steel  and  Wood,  by  Finden  and  Thompson,  and  George  Cruik- 
shank.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  14s. 

***  Two  volumes  so  rich  in  Information  will  be  devoured  by  youth,  and 
are  worthy  to  be  consulted  by  the  maturest  reader. 

Life  and  Times  of  Richard  the  First,  surnamed  Cceur- 
de-Lion,  King  of  England.    By  William  E.  Aytoun.   Fcap.  8vo, 

7s. 

Lives  (The)  of  Eminent  Men  who  raised  themselves 
from  Poverty  to  Eminence  or  Fortune.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Illustrated  with  upwards 
of  30  Engravings  from  designs  by  John  Gilbert,  and  Steel  Plates 
from  designs  by  Thomas.   Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

Longfellow's  (H.  W.)  Poetical  Works.  Complete  Edition. 
Essay  by  Gilfillan.    Square,  12s. 

Mason's  Treatise  on  Self-Knowledge, 

Michell's   Ruins  offMany   Lands, 
greatly  enlarged.    Portrait,  12mo,  10s. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works.     18mo,  6s.  6d. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works.     Illustrated  with  12  Plates. 

Royal  18mo,  12s. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  and 
Notes,  by  Sir  E.  Brydges.  New  Edition.  Plates  after  Turner's 
celebrated  Designs.  Complete  in  one  handsome  volume.  8vo, 
24s. 


32mo,  5s. 
A  New  Edition, 


More's  (Hannah)  Christian  Morals.     Eoyal  32mo,  6a. 

More's  (Hannah)  Sacred  Dramas :  Search  after  Hapj 
nesa ;  and  Essays  on  Various  Subjects.    Royal  32 u  10,  6s. 

Pictures  of  Private  Life,    By  Mrs*  Ellis,   Author 
•'The  Mothers  of  England/1  &c.  Engravings*    3  vols.  12m o1  l! 

Pope's  (Alexander)  Poetical  Works*  With  Kotes  1 
Warhurton,  and  Life  of  the  Aathor.  Illustrated  with  numero 
Engravings.    Royal  IHmOy  lib* 

QuarWs  Emblems,  Divine  and  Moral :  School  of  tl 
Heart.    A  New  Edition,  2  vola.  in  1.     Square  royal  32m 
lGs,6d. 
V  Criticism  accords  in  giving  to  the  Author  of  those  Emblems  tl 

praise  of  profound  knowledge,  solid  wisdom*  ana  ferrent  devotion* 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  Poetical  Works  ;  containing  Lay  c 
the  Last  Minstrel,  Martnion,  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Rokeby,  Dc 
Roderick,  Ballad*,  Lays  and  Songs,  Notes,  and  Life  of  the  Antho 
With  Illustrations  on  SteeL     L2.no,  10a. 

Shaka peare's  Dramatic  Wo rk s,  complete  in  1  vo! 
Diamond  Edition,    Fcnp,  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Shakspeare's  (William)  Dramatic  Works   and   Poem; 

printed  from  the  Text  of  Stevena  and  M alone.     With  Life  b 
A.  C,  Cuimin#liainp  Esq.    A  Glossary,  and  many  Illustration: 

m.  Gd.  # 

Horace  Smithes  (one  of  the  Authors  of  the  **  Bejectei 
Addresses1*)  Poetical  Woiks,  now  first  collected.  Portraii 
2  vols,  in  L    Foap.  SroT  12a.  b'd* 

Southey's  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.    With  Wood  Engraving 

after  George  Cruikshank.     Ecap.  8voT  7s. 
**+  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  pieces  of  biography  la  th 
language. 

Spender's  (Edmund)  Works,  With  Observations  on  hi 
Lik  and  Writings.  ltis>  &&< 
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Thomson's  (James)  Poetical  Works ;  comprising  all  his 
Pastoral,  Dramatic,  Lyrical,  and  Didactic  Poems.  With  Life  of 
the  Author  by  Murdoch,  and  Notes  by  James  Nichols.  With 
7  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  J.  Gilbert,  Esq. ;  and  engraved 
on  Steel  by  W.  Greatbach,  Esq.    Fcap.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Thomson's  (James)  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Fine  paper.  With  Life  by  Murdock,  and  Notes  by  Nichols. 
With  five  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  J.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  and 
Engraved  on  Steel  by  W.  Greatbach,  Esq.    Fcap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind.     18mo,  4s.  6d. 

Wilberforee's  Practical  Yiew  of  Christianity.  32mo. 
4s.  6U 

Young's  Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immor- 
tality.   18mo,  58. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immor- 
tality.   Royal  18mo,  7s.  6d. 

Young's  (Rev.  Dr.  Edward)  Works.  A  new  Edition 
Complete.  Poetry  and  Prose,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  Dr. 
Doran,  and  Notes  by  Nichols,  and  Eight  Illustrations,  engraved 
on  Steel  in  the  first  style  of  Art.  Portrait  of  Dr.  Young,  from 
an  Original  Painting  by  Highmore,  in  All  Souls'  College,  Ox- 
ford.   2  vols,  royal  18mo,  21s. 

Young's  (Rev.  Dr.  Edward)  Night  Thoughts  on  Life, 
Death,  and  Immortality;  and  a  Paraphrase  on  part  of  the  Book 
of  Job.  A  New  Edition.  Revised  and  collated  with  the  early 
Quarto  Edition.  Notes  by  James  Nichols,  and  Life  of  the 
Author  by  Dr.  Doran.  Portrait,  and  4  highly-finished  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel.    Royal  18mo,  10s.  6d. 
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POPULAE,  INTERESTING,  AND  INSTRUCTS 
BOOKS. 

BOUMT>  ITT  A  SUPERIOR  STTT.E,   CAT.F  GILT,  MARBLE    EDGES. 


With  Life,  by  Finloyson,     Portrait 


Blair's  Sermons, 
8vo,  12*. 

Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles -Lett  era,  Bj 
Hugh  Blair,  D.D.,  F.TC-S.Ed.,  one  of  tlie  Ministers  of  the  Higl 
ChuTchT  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 1  Ait  re-  ixt  the  Uni 
versify  of  Edinburgh.  A  New  Edition,  with  Ml  Introdueton 
Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  AMn  Canon,  Residentiary  o 
St.  Paul's.   8a, 

*,*  Dr+  Blair's  Rhetoric  li  *  work  too  Tell  known,  and  too  highly  eatt< 
mated,  to  require  a  ainglb  word  la  Ha  commendation :  that  which  wiJJ 
recommend  this  Edition  over  others,  U  an  Introductory  Easay  on  the  kitt 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Language. 

Brookes's  General  Gazetteer ;  or,  Compendious  Geogra- 
phical Dictionary.  New  Edition,  by  A,  FLudlay,  F.R.G.3.  Maps. 
Half  Russia,  Svo,  18s,  6d- 

Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  An  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Account  of  Person  a  and  Places  recorded  in  the 
Scripture*    Complete  in  1  vol.  §vt%  12s.  6d. 

Burlutt's  Expository  Notes,  with  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  the  New  Testament,    2  vols.  Bvo,  24s. 

Buck's   (Eev,   Charles)   Theological  Dictionary.     Kew 

and  greatly  improved  Edition  by  the  Rev,  E.  Henderson,  D*Dn 
Ph  U.   Bvo,  14  e, 

Burnett's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,    fcvo.,  Ute.  toL 
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Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  The  Latin  Quota- 
tions Translated.  With  Frontispiece,  by  Thurston,  and  the  Old 
Engraved  Tide  Page.    8vo,  12s. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,  with  Index.  12 mo, 
4s.  6d. 

Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.     By  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  with  the  Fragments  incorporated.    The 
whole  condensed  and  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  with  nu- 
merous Additions.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings  on 
"Wood.   Imp.  8vo,  20s. 
"  This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  which  has  been 
pnblished.    The  biblical  fragments  which,  in  this  Edition,  are  interspersed  in 
the  Dictionary,  enrich  it  with  a  vast  portion  of  most  valuable  information  ; 
these  fragments  contain  illustrations  of  many  difficult  passages  of  Scripture  : 
iu  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  our  language." 

Cruden's  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  or,  A  Dictionary  and 
Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Bible.    Portrait.    Imp.  8vu,  18s. 

Doddridge's  Family  Expositor;  or,  A  Paraphrase  and 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  With  Critical  Notes.  Portrait. 
Imp.  8vo,  21s. 

Hall's  (Bishop)  Contemplations  on  the  Historical  Pas- 
sages of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Portrait.    8vo,  13s. 

Hone's  (William)  Every  Day  Book,  Table  Book,  and 
Year  Book ;  or,  Everlasting  Calendar  of  Amusements,  Times  and 
Seasons,  Solemnities  and  Merry-Makings,  Antiquities  and  Novel- 
ties ;  forming  a  complete  History  of  the  Year,  and  a  perpetual 
Key  to  the  Almanacs.  730  Engravings  on  Wood.  4  vols.  8vo, 
£3  12s. 

'  •«•  Any  Volume  of  this  interesting  Work  may  be  purchased  separately. 


Home's  (Bishop)  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
New  and  Complete  Edition.    8vo,  10s. 
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JoseplWs  fFlavius)  Works;  Translated  by   the  Ber. 

Will  lam  Whiston,  A*M*  To  whfch  are  added,  TThree  Disserta- 
tions concerning  Jt:sus  Christ,  John  the  Itepttat,  James  the  Just, 
Gods  Command  to  Abraham,  &eT  With  a  Complete  Index  to 
the  whole-    Portrait,     4  vols.  8vo,  £2  os. 

King's  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to   the  Holy 

Scriptures,  on  the  Basis  of  Cruder    Post  8vo,  8&  fid* 
Leighton'a  (Arehbishop)    Theological  Works*        With 

Life  of  the  Author,  by  James  Alkmon,  EsqF    Bvo,  12s. 

Lelantfs  (Dr.  John)  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and 

New  Testament  asserted.     Svo,  8s.  6<L 

Locked  (John)  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

With  Portrait.     8voT  10s. 

Lowth's  (Bishop)  Literal  Translation  of  Isaiah.  With  a 
Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes,    Portrait,    8vo,  Sa_  6d. 

Mason's  Spiritual  Treasury  for  the  Children  of  God : 
consisting  of  a  Meditation  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the 
Year.     8vo,  10  s. 

Highly  recommended  by  Hem  aloe. 

Mil  tier's  Church  History.  New  Edition,  With  Con- 
tinuation, by  Rev".  T.  Hawes.    8vo,  14s. 

Faley's  Works.      A  New  Edition,      With  Illustrative 

>."nti^.  and  a  Lift'  iff  tho  Author,     A  Portrait  on^'ravinl  on  Stirl. 
after  Eomney*     L  vol.  super  royal  Bvo,  17s.  FJd* 

Patrick's  (Bbhop)  Commentary  on  the  Historical  and 
Paraphrase  of  the  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Lowth 
on  the  Prophets;  Dr.  Arnold  on  the  Apocrypha;  Dfc  Whitby 
on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  and  Lowman  on  the  Revelation. 
A  Xew  and  greatly  Improved  Edition.  Four  vola.  imp,  8vo, 
£5  5s. 

In  the  previous  cliiimis  of  foil  Work  the  Annotations  were  printed  without 
the  Text,  the*  rendering  it  a  mere  book  of  reference  for  the  Study,  in  in  J* 
EdJthm  liie  Text  la  pitted  at  ttic  head  of  each  page,  thun  adnpting  it  for 
gentir&l  u&e  both  in  luefomtt?  &u4  ta  &t  <l\m*^ 
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Pearson's  (Bishop)  Exposition   of  the   Creed.      New. 
Edition.    Carefully  Collated  and  Corrected  by  James  Nichols. 
With  Portrait.    8vo,  12s. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  Translated  from  the  Original  Greek. 
With  Notes  and  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Langhorne.    8vo,  10s. 

Pulleyn's  (W.)  Etymological  Compendium ;  or,  Portfolio 
of  Origins  and  Inventions.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  improved, 
by  Merton  A.  Thomas,  Esq.,  assisted  by  W.  J.  Thorns,  editor 
of  "  Notes  and  Queries."    Crown  8vo,  9s. 


Contents  :- 


Language,  Literature,  and  Govern- 
ment. 

Architecture  and  Sculpture. 

Drama,  Music,  Painting,  and  Scien- 
tific Discoveries. 

Articles  of  Dress,  &c. 

Titles,  Dignities,  &c. 

Karnes,  Trades,  Professions. 


Parliament,  Laws,  &c. 
Universities  and  Religious  Sects. 
Epithets  and  Phrases. 
Remarkable  Customs. 
Games,  Field  Sports. 
Seasons,  Months,  and  Days  of 

Week. 
Remarkable  Localities,  &c.  &c. 
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Robinson's  (Rev.  Thomas)  Scripture  Characters ;  or,  A 
Practical  Improvement  of  the  Principal  Histories  in  the  Old  ■ 
and  New  Testament.    8vo,  12s. 

Rollin's  Ancient  History.  A  New  Edition.  Revised, 
Corrected,  and  Illustrated  with  Maps.    Six  vols.  8vo,  £2  10s. 

Spectator  (The),  with  Lives  of  the  Authors.  Eight  fine 
Portraits  by  Finden.     Medium  8vo,  14s. 

Stewart's  (Dugald)  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
New  Edition,  with  the  Latin  Quotations  Translated  by  the  Kev. 
G.N.Wright,   lis. 

Sturm's  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  God,  by  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke.    2  vols  12mo,  14s. 

Todd's  Works ;  containing  Sunday-School  Teacher, 
Student,  Manual,  Simple  Sketches,  Truth  Made  Simple,  Lectures 
to  Children,  Great  Cities,  and  Index  Rerum.     12mo,  8s. 


Warbur ton's  (Bishop)  Divine  Legation  of  Moaes  demon- 
strated. To  which  is  prefixed,  Bishop  Kurd's  Genera  J  Preface, 
containing  some  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character 
of  the  Author.  The  Tenth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Three 
vola,  8voT  £1  8*. 

Wheatleys  Rational  Elustration  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England;  being  the  Substance  of  every- 
thing Liturgical  in  Bishop  Sparrow,  Mr*  UEstrange,  Dr_  Comber, 
Dr.  Nichols,  and  idl  former  Ritualist*,  Commentators,  or  others, 
on  the  aamc  subject.  By  Charles  Wheatley,  M.A.  10s, 
"The  most  useful  book ta  the  ualtfeet"— JMop  Walton. 

Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  with  Key- 
to  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin*  and  Scripture  Projwr 
Kames,    8m,  10s.  6d. 

Winston's  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Flavins  Joseph  us. 
New  Edition.    Svo.,  10a. 

Whitefield's  (Rev.  George)  Sermons  on  Important 
Subjects.    With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Drew,    8vo.,  13a. 

W bite's  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  Ry  Lady  Dover, 
Engravings  on  Wood  by  Thompson.     Fcap,  Svo,,  Oa.  6d. 

Wbitby  and  Lowman's  Commentary  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament-    In  one  very  large  vol*,  imp.  6Vo.,  26ft, 
The  best  Comment  on  the  Now  Testament,  taken  in  all  points  of  view, 

Sis  certainly  that  of  Whitby.    II e  h&atione  all  that  rtioald  be  done;  he  \t 

learned,  ftrgUdienUtivOj,  &ml  thoronphly  orthodox. 

Williams's  (Dr.  Edward)  Christian  Preacher  \  or.  Dis- 
courses oo  Preach ingj  by  several  Eminent  Divines.  With,  two 
ApjKm dices  on  the  Choice  of  Books.     Royal  lfcino.,  6s.  Gd. 
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A    NEW    EDITION 


DR.   CLARKE'S   COMMENTARY 


folj  Smjtum 


THE   OLD   AND   NEW   TESTAMENTS: 

The  Text  taken  from  the  mo8t  correct  copies  of  the  present  Autho- 
rised Version ;  with  all  the  Marginal  Readings,  an  ample  Collec- 
tion of  Parallel  Texts,  and  copious  Summaries  to  each  Chapter, 
with  a  Portrait  and  Maps.    6  vols.  imp.  8vo,  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Ditto,  half  morocco,  marbled  edges,  51 
Ditto,  calf,  half  extra,  marbled  edges,  5/.  10s. 
Ditto,  half  calf,  marbled  edges,  4/.  18s. 
Ditto,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  (n.  8s. 
Ditto,  morocco,  extra  gilt  edges,  71. 10s. 

In  regard  to  quality  of  paper  and  carefulness  in  printing,  the  copies  of  this 
Edition  are  folly  equal  to  any  which  hare  preceded  them. 


Messrs.  WILLIAM  TEGG  and  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Public  to  the  New,  Improved,  and  Cheaper  Editions  of  PETEB 
PARLEY'S  popular  Works.— See  page  8. 
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This  Catalogue  forwarded  fret  to  all  parti.    Address  William  Te 
and  Co*  s  85,  Qyeen  *Wratft  Ckeaptiifc. 

%+  Aft  the  Fost-offlco  cliareo  li  hut  Scenes  for  the  carriage  of  m  toIit 
weigh  hi#  k  pound,  und  a  Shilling  for  one  urtiffhlnjj  two  pounds  pi-ntk-n 
desirous  nf  nbUlnlnK  liny  boGli  out  of  thin  Catalogue,  may  be  speedily 
contra  minted  by  remittlUK  the  Post-office  charge,.  lu  addition  to  the  price 
which  it  la  marked.  According  to  tTio  new  II  emulation  of  the  Post-offi 
seventl  volumes  nmy  be  included  la  one  parcel:  and  will  then  becharg 
not  separately,  but  according  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  pocket. 
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